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INTRODUCTION 

THE  place  of  Women  in  the  Church  is  no  subject 
of  mere  academical  interest.  It  has  become 
increasingly  prominent  of  recent  years.  To  go  no 
further  back  than  1908,  much  was  said  about  it  in 
the  Papers  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  It  was 
maintained  by  one  writer  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  decided  rule  by  which  the  question  what  should 
be  considered  women's  work  can  be  determined  "  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  a  woman  should  be 
free  to  do  any  work  for  which  she  can  show  herself 
capable."  No  reference  being  made  to  the  prin 
ciples  or  traditions  of  the  Church. 

Similar  uncertainties  existed  on  the  status  of  a 
Deaconess  in  the  Church.  One  writer  maintained 
that  the  order  : 

"  is  a  Holy  Order,  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  ;  those 
therefore  who  are  admitted  to  it  cannot  be  dispensed  from 
it  as  from  a  vow,  but  they  receive  character  which  is  lifelong. 
...  A  Deaconess  having  thus  secured  her  ministry  feels 
that  a  special  grace  having  been  thereby  bestowed  upon  her 
for  her  work,  she  is  asked  to  offer  to  God  her  full  life.  It 
would  outrage  her  conscience  if  she  married  or  was  otherwise 
untrue  to  the  requirements  of  her  office. " 

The  Bishops  were  accordingly  called   upon  by  the 
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writer,   herself   a  Deaconess,  to  remember  "  the    in 
delible  character  "  of  the  Ordination  conferred. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Canons  of  the  General  Con 
vention  of  New  York  rule  that  "  such  appointment 
shall  be  vacated  by  marriage."  Upon  this  regulation 
an  American  Deaconess  observes,  in  the  same  series 
of  Papers  : 

"  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Deaconess  is,  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  introduced  into  the  lowest  order  of  the 
Threefold  Ministry.  The  difficulties  which  confront  those 
who  hold  this  theory  are  twofold.  First,  the  Deaconess 
is  not  commissioned  to  exercise  the  full  work  of  the  Deacon 
as  denned  in  the  Ordinal ;  secondly,  the  Deaconess  forfeits 
her  office  if  she  marries,  while  to  the  Deacon  marriage  makes 
no  difference. 

"  The  more  generally  accepted  theory  regarding  the  authority 
conferred  is  that  the  Deaconess  is  introduced  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  into  an  Order  of  the  Church  which  was  created 
in  the  primitive  age  for  women,  which  Order,  although  it  gives 
her  a  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Threefold  Ministry." 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  Ministry  .of  Women.  They  imply  diverse 
principles  of  a  far-reaching  kind  on  the  nature  of  ordina 
tion  and  the  intention  of  the  Church. 

The  place  of  women  in  th6  Church  came  into  discus 
sion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Church 
Council  in  July,  1914. 

On  the  morning  of  July  10,  the  Bishop  of  South 
well  moved  Clause  b  as  follows  : 

"  (b)  That  if  a  Diocesan  Conference  so  decides,  women  may 
sit  as  lay  representatives  on  the  Ruridecanal  Conferences 
and  on  the  Diocesan  Conference  of  the  diocese." 

The  matter  was  debated  at  some  length.     Opinions 
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were  divided  and  amendments  suggested.  The  last 
speaker  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill.  The 
report  of  his  speech  which  follows  is  taken  from  the 
official  Report  of  Proceedings  : 

"  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  said  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  outside 
that  the  question  had  been  rather  unnaturally  forced  upon 
the  Council,  and  that  it  was  one  that  called  for  much  more 
deliberation  than  it  had  received.  Something  had  been  said 
about  the  logic  which  might  govern  such  matters  as  the  present 
subject,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  that  particular  point  that 
he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words.  He  wondered  whether  the 
Council  were  aware  that  steps  were  really  being  taken  to 
bring  about  a  conference  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood. 

"  A  large  number  of  preliminary  inquiries  had  been  sent 
round  to  women  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
step.  Replies  of  a  favourable  character  had  been  received 
from  a  great  number.  He  had  seen  many  of  those  replies. 
They  were  very  illuminating.  The  general  position  was  thus 
expressed  :  '  Our  feeling  is  that  the  priesthood  is  a  human 
office,  not  at  all  a  sexual  one,  and  since  women  are 
human  beings  it  is  unreasonable  to  refuse  them  an  oppor 
tunity  of  holding  it,  merely  because  they  are  women.'  An 
other  person  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  She  said  :  '  The 
proposal  is  calculated  to  alienate  many  who  are  now  favour 
able  to  the  suffrage  movement.'  Another  said:  'The  time 
is  not  ripe.  We  had  better  concentrate  our  energies  upon 
Church  Councils.'  Another  said :  '  The  time  is  not  ripe. 
It  would  hinder  suffragism.  Work  is  needed  in  regard  to 
Church  Councils.' 

"  He  was  told  that  amongs{  jvomen  of  a  certain  sort  this 
matter  was  being  very  hotly  discussed,  and  that  their  methods 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  venturesome  of  higher 
critics.  The  Bishop  of  London  rather  poured  scorn  yesterday 
upon  that  feeling  which  regarded  the  dangers  of  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  already  inserted. 
It  was  in  no  narrow  spirit  that  he  ventured  to  offer  information 
upon  the  particular  development  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  Bishop  of  Southwell,  in  his  speech  on  the  previous  day, 
had  said  that  the  time  had  come  for  giving  to  women 
the  power  of  ministering.  Mr.  Hill  asked  the  Bishop 
whether  the  use  of  such  language  was  not  calculated  to 
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create  some  false  hopes  among  such  people  as  those  whose 
opinions  he  had  quoted.  He  was  in  favour  of  using  the  good 
offices  of  women  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  both  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State  ;  but  with  regard  to  Church  matters,  as  the  Council 
had  been  reminded  by  Mr.  Howard,  there  was  such  al  thing 
as  catholic  order.  If  the  Council  disregarded  that  fact  it 
would  go  some  way  towards  making  itself  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  rest  of  Christendom." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Hill's  speech 
was  one  of  warning.  Immediately  he  resumed  his 
seat,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated  that  he 
would  put  the  motion  as  a  whole  as  it  stood.  In 
reply  to  questions  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Lord  Parmoor  His  Grace  said  they  could  not 
follow  House  of  Commons  rules,  adding,  "  I  think 
that  I  will  put  this  as  a  Resolution  which  is  capable 
of  amendment.  If  it  is  completely  rejected,  cadit 
qu&stio,  if  it  is  not  then  it  becomes  the  substantive 
Resolution  which  can  be  amended  in  any  detail." 

On  the  demand  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  the 
Council  voted  by  Houses.  The  motion  was  lost,  the 
voting  being  as  follows  : 

FOR  AGAINST 

Bishops  ...     13  8 

Clergy     ...      36  39 

Laity       .                    -27  94 

76  141 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  motion  was  carried  by  the 
Bishops,  but  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  laymen. 

The  place  of  women  in  the  Church  has  been  forced 
into  prominence  in  connexion  with  the  National  Mis 
sion.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  National  Mission. 

By  that  Committee  the  principle  was  laid  down 
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of  the  equality  of  men  and  women  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  went  on  to  explain  the  meaning  to  be, 
"  equality  in  privilege,  equality  in  calling,  equality 
in  opportunity  of  service." 

Following  upon  this  declaration  of  principle  by  the 
Central  Committee,  there  came  the  definite  action  of 
some  individual  Bishops  for  their  own  dioceses. 
Women  were  under  certain  clearly  defined  conditions 
allowed  to  preach. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  Women  preachers  were  as  follows  : 

"  (i)  They  must  only  speak  to  women  and  girls. 

"  (2)  They  must  in  all  cases  have  the  permission  of  the 
Bishop. 

"  (3)  They  must  have  the  full  consent  of  the  incumbent. 

"  (4)  They  must  not  speak  from  the  pulpit,  lectern,  or 
chancel  steps. 

"  This  permission  only  holds  good  up  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  National  Mission." 

The  approval  given  by  certain  Bishops  to  the  intro 
duction  of  women  preachers  as  part  of  the  agencies 
in  the  National  Mission  met  with  very  considerable 
opposition  both  from  Evangelicals  and  High  Church 
men.  The  former  did  not  see  their  way  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  latter  were 
unable  to  reconcile  it  either  with  St.  Paul  or  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Church. 

Opposition  on  the  High  Church  side  was  led  by 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  whose  correspondence  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  the  subject,  when 
published  in  the  newspapers,  awakened  considerable 
attention  within  the  Church  and  beyond  it. 

The  correspondence  did  not  reach  any  harmonious 
conclusion.  His  Grace  complained  of  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley's  letters.  And  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley 
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considered     the     Archbishop's    replies   evasive    and 
unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  contended  that  the  notion, 

"  That  women  should  speak  in  the  churches  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  express  injunctions  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  with  the 
common  order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  this  innovation  is 
to  be  imported  into  the  methods  of  the  National  Mission 
disaster  must  inevitably  follow." 

He  also  claimed  that : 

"  this  resolution  to  allow  women  to  speak  in  our  churches, 
carried  in  an  unguarded  moment  by  the  Council  [of  the  Na 
tional  Mission],  is  the  first  recognized  step  in  an  organized 
movement  to  claim  the  priesthood  for  women."  * 

Mr.  Riley  reminded  the  Archbishop  that  the  Repre 
sentative  Church  Council,  at  its  session  in  July,  1914, 
was  warned  of  this  movement. 

"  I  now  turn  to  a  graver  matter  which  has  no  connexion 
with  the  National  Mission  except  to  show  the  need  for  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  Women's  Movement  and  some  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  it.  For  this  resolution  to  allow  women 
to  speak  in  our  churches,  carried  in  an  unguarded  moment 
by  the  Council,  is  the  first  recognized  step  in  an  organized 
movement  to  claim  the  priesthood  for  women.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  just  before  the  great  war,  when  the 
Suffragettes  were  being  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  offences  against 
law  and  order,  even  to  the  extent  of  burning  churches,  a 
section  of  them  were  secretly  preparing  for  an  attack  upon 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  Representative  Church 
Council  at  its  session  in  July,  1914,  was  warned  of  this  con 
spiracy.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  warning  had  been  unheeded 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  ...  I  need  not  say  more  about 
this  as  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  case,  documents 
indicating  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  priesthood  is  to 
be  won  by  women  step  by  step,  have  been  placed  in  your 
Grace's  hands." 

The  Archbishop  in  his  reply  extenuated  the  move- 

1  Church  Times,  July  28,  1916,  p.  80. 
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ment.  He  said  he  had  observed  with  much  apprecia 
tion  what  is  being  done  both  in  England  and  in  France 
by  "  women  who  have  quietly  gathered  a  few  girls 
and  children  in  church,  and  helped  to  guide  their 
prayers/' 

Much  controversy  ensued.  Attention  was  called 
again  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  women  preachers, 
and  also  women  priests,  had  already  been  the  subject 
of  correspondence  in  a  section  of  women  interested  in 
the  women's  movement.  We  have  already  seen  that 
public  reference  had  been  made  to  this  correspondence 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  at  the  meeting^of  the  Representative 
Church  Council  in  1914.  But  his  emphatic  warning 
seems  somehow  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  his 
clerical  and  lay  hearers. 

A  few  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  War  an 
effort  was  made  to  organize  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  Ordination  of  women  to  the  priest 
hood.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  women,  in  which  the  authoress  said  : 

"  Our  feeling  is  that  priesthood  is  a  human  office,  not  at 
all  a  sexual  one,  and  that  since  women  are  human  beings  it  is 
unreasonable  to  refuse  them  an  opportunity  of  holding  it 
merely  because  they  are  women.  I  know  at  least  one  woman 
who  feels  that  she  has  the  vocation ;  and  this  woman  would 
have  made,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  an  almost  ideal  priest. 
The  weight  of  custom  seems  to  us  to  be  quenching  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  loss  to  the  Church  appears  to  us  lamentable." 

A  summary  of  about  ninety  answers  received  was 
drawn  up  at  considerable  length. 

Some  were  unfavourable.  One  thought  the  pro 
posal  premature,  and  calculated  to  alienate  many 
who  are  now  sympathetic  towards  the  Suffrage  move 
ment.  Another  thought  the  limitation  of  the  priest- 
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hood  to  men  not  an  accidental,  but  an  essential  part 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Another  held  that  ordained 
or  official  priests  must  be  men,  because  they  must  be 
ready  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  at  any  moment. 
Women  cannot,  because  of  their  potential  mother 
hood.  Another  urged  that  there  was  no  woman 
among  the  Apostles.  Another,  that  our  Lord  never 
contemplated  it ;  it  would  do  much  harm  to  the 
Church. 

Some  were  interested,  but  not  convinced.  One  felt 
that  the  proposal  to  admit  women  to  the  priesthood 
was  enormously  revolutionary,  yet  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  Women's  Movement.  Another  saw  grave  practi 
cal  objections  to  a  mixed  priesthood  of  men  and  women. 
Another  thought  that  as  motherhood  is  the  supreme 
vocation  of  women,  possibly  the  priesthood  is  the 
supreme  vocation  of  men.  Another  held  that  such 
a  movement  could  only  be  justified  if  it  came  in  response 
to  a  felt  need.  That  need  was  not  felt  at  present. 
It  must  be  felt  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  not  only 
by  the  women  who  may  desire  the  privilege.  It 
would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reunion  with  the 
Eastern  Church.  It  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
deaconess  movement  if  it  was  thought  that  the  dia- 
conate  of  women  was  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
priesthood. 

Some  were  favourable.  One  held  that  women 
should  be  qualified  to  hold  services  and  to  preach, 
but  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  hold  fast 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  passing 
through  a  male  priesthood,  it  is  not  fitting  that  deacon 
esses  should  administer  any  of  the  sacraments.  An 
other  was  only  doubtful  whether  the  present  hour  is 
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the  tactful  moment  to  begin  to  agitate.  Better  get 
the  vote  for  women  first.  At  present  we  should  shock 
many  earnest-minded  women,  more  than  we  should 
win  over.  Indeed,  until  the  Catholic  Church  is  once 
more  united,  and  we  can  have  our  restored  Council 
of  the  whole  of  undivided  Christendom,  she  did  not 
see  where  valid  orders  could  be  obtained.  We  Angli 
cans  are  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  a 
sect  to  do  what  pleases  ourselves  apart  from  the  whole 
undivided  Church.  Another  was  sure  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  making  any  kind  of  claim.  Another 
would  like  to  see  priestesses  and  women  Bishops  in  due 
course,  but  thought  there  were  other  things  to  make 
sure  of  first.  Another  complained  that  the  Church 
had  no  room  for  educated  women.  Another  agreed 
with  the  idea,  but  felt  that  all  the  energies  of  women 
should  be  first  given  to  winning  the  vote.  The 
struggle  for  entrance  into  the  priesthood  will  be  hard 
and  prolonged.  Another  did  not  think  that  the' time 
will  be  ripe  for  this  momentous  change  until  two 
generations  after  the  vote  has  been  won,  and  after 
the  Church  has  been  disestablished. 

The  existence  of  this  Conference  among  women 
had  been  known  for  at  least  a  year  to  many  persons. 
As  we  have  said  public  attention  had  been  called  to 
it  in  the  Representative  Church  Council  of  July,  1914. 
Several  remarkable  extracts  from  the  correspondence, 
showing  the  nature  of  its  tendencies  and  principles, 
had  been  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops, 
priests  and  laymen  of  that  Council.  But  hitherto  the 
correspondence  had  not  been  in  public  circulation. 
Those  who  knew  of  its  existence  considered  that  the 
warning  given  in  the  Representative  Church  Council 
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should  be  sufficient,  and  had  no  desire  to  give  unneces 
sary  publicity  to  a  movement  which  they  deplored. 

However  now,  after  the  failure  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  Archbishop  to  reach  any  reassuring  result,  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley  thought  it  well  to  enable  Churchmen 
to  realize  the  nature  of  the  movements  which  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  unpublished  documents.  The 
publication  of  the  women's  circular  letter  and  the 
answers  sent  in  response  to  it  evoked  much  surprise. 
It  appeared  that  some  in  high  positions,  and  some 
sympathizers  of  the  Women's  Movement,  were  not 
aware  that  in  discussion  among  women  their  claims 
to  be  preachers  and  priests  were  being  freely  and 
frankly  advanced. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  this  Conference 
of  Women  by  no  means  stands  alone.  Their  claims, 
at  any  rate  to  the  office  of  preacher,  have  been 
advocated  in  many  directions  since. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Women's  Conference  was  unquestionably 
to  strengthen  the  opposition  to  women  preachers. 

In  the  London  Diocese  a  memorial  appeared,  signed 
by  many  leading  clergy,  complaining  that  the  sanc 
tion  of  women  preachers  would  compel  them  to 
withdraw  from  all  co-operation  with  the  National 
Mission. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  priests  of  the  diocese  of  London, 
under  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility,  feel  it  our  duty  to 
declare  that  we  cannot  continue  our  preparations  for  the 
National  Mission  in  union  with  the  Central  Council,  neither 
can  we  accept  a  '  messenger  '  to  be  sent  to  our  parishes  as 
part  of  the  scheme  formulated  by  the  Central  Council.  We 
are  driven  to  this  conclusion  because  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  urging  upon  the  Bishops  '  the  importance  of  giving 
definite  directions  as  to  the  best  ways  of  using  the  services 
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and  receiving  the  message  of  women  speakers  whether  in 
church  or  elsewhere.'  We  believe  that  to  grant  permission  to 
women  to  preach  in  our  churches  is  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  the  mind  and  general  practice  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Still  more,  we  believe  that  such 
permission  will  be  an  encouragement  to  those  women  who 
publicly  claim  their  right  to  be  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
and  Episcopate  of  the  Church,  which  claim  is  heretical." 

It  was  highly  probable  that  a  similar  memorial 
might  appear  in  other  dioceses  also. 

Here  then  was  a  critical  time.  It  looked  as  if  the 
forces  of  the  English  Church  would  be  divided  just 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  National  Mission  required 
fullest  harmonious  co-operation  ;  and  divided  by  the 
sanction  given  to  the  preaching  of  women. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer  in  the  Guardian 
supported  the  preaching  of  women  on  the  ground 
that  St.  Paul  by  his  injunction  that  women  should 
keep  silence  in  the  churches  was  only  forbidding  them 
to  chatter  while  men  were  speaking,  and  further  that 
St.  Paul  permitted  women  to  prophesy  in  church. 
He  held  that  the  prejudice  against  women  taking 
services  was  an  Anglican  peculiarity. 

To  these  assertions  the  Principal  of  the  Pusey 
House  replied  complaining  that  Dr.  Dearmer's  inter 
pretation  of  St.  Paul  was  "  as  perverse  as  his  article 
was  clever  "  ;  that  it  "  ran  counter  to  the  general 
mind  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul."  He  concluded  with  an  appeal  against  the 
introduction  of  such  a  subject  at  a  moment  when 
unity  was  essential.1 

"  I  write  as  one  who  has  much  sympathy  with  many  fea 
tures  in  what  is  known  as  the  '  Women's  Movement.'  For 
years  I  have  done  what  I  could  in  what  seemed  rightly  my 
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sphere  to  promote  the  increase  of  women's  influence  in  political 
affairs  and  in  many  Church  matters.  But  the  claims  suggested 
by  Dr.  Dearmer's  article  run  counter  to  the^general  mind  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  And  what 
a  tragedy  it  is  that,  when  we  should  all  be  united  for  the 
work  of  the  National  Mission,  there  is  a  project  for  promoting 
such  ministrations  of  women  as  would  make  it  necessary 
for  those  women  and  men  who  pay  regard  to  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Church  to  stay  away  from  and  dis 
countenance  the  services  in  which  these  take  place  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  movement  within  the  English 
Church  upon  the  subject  was  being  watched,  with 
curious  and  critical  eyes,  in  the  Roman  Press. 

The  Tablet  remarked  that : 

"  The  wonderful  movement  within  the  Anglican  Church 
in  favour  of  allowing  women  to  deliver  what  are  called  '  mess 
ages  '  in  church  continues  to  excite  a  wide  attention,  and  also 
considerable  opposition.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  the  movement  may  even  spoil  the  success  of  the  proposed 
National  Mission.  In  the  diocese  of  London  the  clergy  are 
being  invited  to  sign  a  protest.  ...  It  is  considered  probable 
that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chelmsford  will  take  similar 
action.  The  London  News  Agency  has  been  informed  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hill,  secretary  to  the  English  Church  Union,  that 
such  action  is  certain  to  be  taken  in  every  diocese  where 
Bishops  allow  what  is  described  as  this  '  grave  departure 
from  Catholic  order.'  So  far  only  two  Bishops  appear  to 
have  announced  their  intention  of  allowing  women  to  talk 
in  church  :  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chelmsford.  .  .  . 
Happily  there  is  always  the  well-known  '  comprehensiveness  ' 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  within 
the  wide  borders  of  the  Establishment  room  may  be  found 
for  all :  and  that  those  who  accept  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
and  those  who  reject  it,  may  continue  to  find  themselves 
equally  at  home  there." 

The  Bishops  who  had  sanctioned  the  innovation 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Principal  of  Pusey  House 
to  this  extent :  that  a  subject  which  created  disunion 
in  the  National  Mission  was  clearly  inexpedient. 
Accordingly  their  sanction  was  withdrawn  from  women 
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preachers :  so  far  as  addresses  in  consecrated  build 
ings  were  concerned. 

The  agitation  on  the  subject  of  women  preachers  in 
church  produced  the  following  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  London  :  1 

"  SIR,— 

"  I  find  that  during  my  absence  from  London  on  a  visit  to 
the  Grand  Fleet,  during  which  I  had  no  time  to  read  either  the 
London  daily  papers  or  the  Church  papers,  a  considerable 
controversy  has  arisen  with  regard  to  women  having  classes 
for  women  and  girls  during  the  mission  in  church,  and  the 
matter  has  apparently  been  mixed  up  with  the  question  of 
a  woman  priesthood. 

"  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  movement  for  a  woman 
priesthood  until  I  read  the  correspondence  unearthed  by  Mr. 
Riley,  and  should  most  strongly  oppose  it  as  both  undesirable 
and  uncatholic.  But  I  confess  I  thought  that,  with  hundreds 
of  women  taking  classes  for  girls  and  children,  and  even  boys, 
in  churches  now  every  Sunday,  it  was  not  a  great  concession 
to  allow  them  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  mission  (which 
in  London  does  not  begin  till  November)  to  enlarge  their 
classes  for  women  and  girls. 

"  The  absolute  barring  of  official  places,  such  as  pulpit  and 
lectern,  and  also  of  the  chancel  steps  (when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  this,  too,  had  grown  to  be  an  official  place), 
was  meant  to  emphasize  the  strictly  limited  concession  made. 
To  talk  of  women  being  '  allowed  to  preach  in  church  '  is  an 
unconscious  or  deliberate  perversion  of  the  facts.  But,  quite 
as  clearly,  this  limited  concession  has  been  widely  misunder 
stood,  and  must  be  reconsidered.  Nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  harm  the  mission  ;  the  devil  is,  no  doubt,  working  for  some 
way  of  doing  it,  and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed.  I 
take  the  whole  blame  of  any  harm  which  has  been  done, 
and  only  ask  for  a  truce  to  all  protests  and  counter-protests. 

"  No  women  messengers  have  received  any  licence  yet  in 
London  to  give  their  message  either  in  or  outside  a  church, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  high-minded  women  who  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  will  only  wish  to  act  as  is 
thought  best  for  the  Church  and  nation  at  large.  After 
visiting  twenty-five  dioceses  to  start  the  mission,  and  giving 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  August  17,  1916. 
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eight  or  ten  addresses  every  day  during  my  visit  to  the  Fleet, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  having  a  few  weeks' 
rest ;  but  I  return  to  London  on  September  4,  and  I  ask  the 
London  clergy  at  any  rate  to  await  my  return  and  come  and 
confer  with  me  after  my  return  on  the  whole  subject. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"August  15.  "A.  F.  LONDON. 

"  P.S. — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Chelms- 
ford  will  follow  the  same  line  which  we  take  in  his  old  diocese 
of  London." 

The  Bishop  of  London  further  issued  the  following 
announcement : 

"  Pending  a  decision  by  the  united  Episcopate  as  to  the 
Church's  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women, 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  decided  that  those  of  his  messengers 
who  are  women  will  deliver  their  message  during  the  Mission  in 
parish  halls  or  schoolrooms.  The  Bishop  desires  above 
everything  else  that  on  the  eve  of  this  momentous  enterprise, 
which  must  claim  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  diocese, 
the  work  should  be  in  no  way  weakened  by  controversy  on 
any  matter." 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
Diocesan  Magazine  entered  a  strong  protest  against 
endeavours  to  innovate  by  individualistic  enterprise 
and  without  corporate  action. 

"  Once  more,  I  am  asked  to  sanction  women  giving  addresses 
in  church.  That  again  is  a  matter  so  plainly  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  that  I  think  it  will  be  disastrous  to 
leave  it  to  this  Bishop  to  allow  or  that  Bishop  to  prohibit. 
There  must,  first  of  all,  be  some  corporate  action  of  the  Church. 
What  we  are  being  encouraged  to  scrap,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
something  much  more  important  than  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
or  a  particular  tradition  which  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  corporate  action  of  the  Church  and  of  corporate 
loyalty.  Laity,  clergy,  and  Bishops,  we  all  alike  need  to 
realize  that  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  way  of  corporate  government.  Bishop  Ellicott  used  to 
say  that  however  much  the  Bishops  confer,  after  all  they 
remain  '  toparchs,'  local  rulers,  each  ruling  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  He  might  have  said  the  same  thing  sub- 
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stantially  of  incumbents  in  their  parishes.  This  '  toparchy  ' 
or  individualism  has  gone  much  too  far.  I  do  pray  that  this 
National  Mission,  while  it  emphasizes  and  deepens  our  sense  of 
needful  change,  will  deepen  even  more  our  sense  of  the  need 
of  the  great  change,  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the 
power  which  it  ought  never  to  have  parted  with,  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose,  the  only  power  which  can  lift  us  out  of  the 
peril  alike  of  Erastianism  and  of  Protestant  particularism  : 
the  only  power  which  can  restore  the  sense  of  corporate 
loyalty,  which  is  the  essence  of  Catholic  order." 

Much  correspondence  ensued  in  the  journals  devoted 
to  religious  interests.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
distinction  between  women  preaching  in  church  (mean 
ing  thereby  consecrated  buildings)  and  women  preach 
ing  in  unconsecrated  places,  was  superficial,  and  was 
not  contemplated  by  St.  Paul  (as  there  were  no  con 
secrated  buildings  in  his  day).  The  real  question 
being  the  official  position  of  women  in  the  Church, 
meaning  thereby  the  Divinely  founded  Society,  or 
Corporate  Institution ;  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
in  the  public  services  of  the  mixed  congregation  of 
men  and  women. 

The  discussion  on  women  preachers  and  priestesses 
entered  widely  into  the  pages  of  the  general  press. 
Among  the  arguments  propounded  by  women  were 
the  following  : 

A  lady  of  social  distinction  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  having  defended  the  cause  of  women  preachers  in 
the  following  way  : 

"The  question,  Should  women  preach?  could  never  have 
arisen  but  for  certain  very  doubtful  and  uninspired  writings 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
Christianity  :  if  by  Christianity  is  meant  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Another  said  : 

"  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  put  to  the  Bishop  of 
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London.  When  he  consented  to  allow  women  to  preach  in 
church,  but  only  to  women  and  children,  is  that  because  he 
thinks  women  and  children  of  so  little  value  that  it  really 
does  not  matter  whether  they  are  left  to  unordained  preachers 
or  not  ?  or  does  he  consider  them  so  good  that  they  do  not 
need  an  ordained  priest  to  guide  them  ?  " 

Another  was  a  great  deal  more  emphatic  : 

"If  women  by  reason  of  their  sex  are  forbidden  access  to 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  church,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years'  time  no  self-respecting  woman  will  be 
seen  entering  the  door  of  any  church  that  offers  this  supreme 
insult  to  her  sex  and  to  her  personality." 

Both  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Contemporary 
Review  inserted  articles  on  the  Ministry  of  Women. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  1916,  Miss 
Picton-Turbervill  complained  in  a  somewhat  impas 
sioned  article,  that  artificial  restrictions  and  paralyzing 
customs  had  excluded  women  from  that  exposition  of 
religion  before  the  world  which  is  her  rightful  pre 
rogative  : 

"  for  throughout  the  ages  one  half  of  humanity  alone  has 
been  called  to  guide  in  thought  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  once 
we  recognize  the  exceptions,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Santa 
Theresa,  and  others  ;  but  in  the  main  man  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  to  express  fully  to  the  world  his  conception 
of  the  mind  of  God,  and  in  the  aggregate  woman  has  been 
told  that  to  the  world  at  large  she  can  have  no  such  message 
to  give." 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  replied  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury  to  Miss  Picton-Turbervill's  article  on  the  place 
of  women  in  the  coming  order  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  reply  is  entitled  "  Male  and  Female  created  He 
them,"  and  the  main  purpose  is  to  insist  that  diversity 
of  constitution  implies  diversity  of  function. 

"  As  between  the  sexes  I  say  boldly  there  is  inequality  in 
privilege,  inequality  in  calling,  inequality  in  opportunity  of 
service.  There  is  one  set  of  physical  functions  peculiar  to 
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the  man,  and  there  is  another  set  peculiar  to  the  woman, 
and  no  '  movement '  will  ever  succeed  in  making  them 
interchangeable.  So  there  are  certain  moral  qualities  con 
spicuous  in  the  man  and  other  moral  qualities  in  the  woman. 
Even  in  their  sins  they  differ  :  temptation  to  sexual  immor 
ality  is  far  weaker  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man,  while  the 
consequences  of  the  sin  to  the  character  are  more  serious  in 
the  woman,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  family  by  the  mother 
more  profound.  No  Acts  of  Parliament  can  alter  these  funda 
mental  facts.  Who  does  not  know  that  man  energizes  more 
by  reason  and  woman  more  by  instinct ;  that  deliberation 
is  the  safety  of  the  one,  quickness  of  apprehension  of  the 
other?  .  .  . 

"  Now,  if  all  this  be  true  in  the  natural  sphere,  is  it  unreason 
able  that  it  should  be  true  in  the  supernatural  sphere,  and 
that  here  too  there  should  be  inequalities  and  differences  in 
callings  and  functions  ?  "  *' 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  1916,  inserted 
an  article  entitled  "  Should  Women  Speak  in  Church  ?  " 
The  writer  maintained  that  i  Corinthians  xiv.  34 
"  would  in  itself  be  final  but  for  two  considerations  :  (i)  St. 
Paul  himself  states  a  higher  principle  superseding  this  rule  ; 
(2)  woman's  status  to-day  and  our  whole  social  environment 
are  totally  different  from  St.  Paul's  day." 

The  higher  principle  is  : 

"  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. ' '  2 
"  These  principles,"  the  writer  urges,  "  implicit  in  Christianity 
from  the  first,  spell  death  to  Jewish  exclusiveness,  slavery, 
sex-inferiority,  as  Paul  foresaw.  The  retention  of  any  one  of 
these  barriers  maims  Christianity  and  convicts  it  of  failure." 

The  author  accused  Catholics  with  still  clinging  to 
the  letter  of  an  isolated  precept  of  Paul  "  voiced  to 
meet  a  local  and  temporary  case  at  Corinth,  and 
ignoring  the  whole  spirit  of  Paul  and  his  Master 
Christ/'  They  are  "  making  a  fetish  of  Paul's  theology, 
exactly  as  the  Jews  did  of  the  Mosaic  Law." 

1  Nineteenth  Century    October   1916,  p.  838. 

2  Gal.  iii.  28. 
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But  presently  it  was  admitted  that  Catholics  share 
this  narrowness  with  St.  Paul. 

"  St.  Paul's  whole  teaching  of  women  and  ascetic  views  on 
marriage  are  surprisingly  narrow  for  a  liberal  Paul,  survivals 
of  his  Rabbinic  teaching,  an  old  garment  showing  around 
the  rest  of  his  new  cloth." 

The  author  did  not  attempt  to  define  how  far  this 
equality  of  function  is  to  extend  ;  and  whether  the 
priesthood  and  the  Episcopate  are  also  on  Christian 
principles  assignable  to  women.  This  would  appear 
to  be  logically  involved  in  his  proposition. 

Miss  Picton-Turbervill  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  November,  1916,  a  further  statement  of 
her  opinions  on  the  Ministry  of  Women.  She  reasserted 
that 

"  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  not  only  is  there  nothing  contrary 
to  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  but 
by  His  attitude  to  women  and  by  His  teaching  it  is  clear  that 
they,  equally  with  men,  are  His  channels." 

This  proposition  was  apparently  meant  to  affirm 
the  vocation  of  women  to  the  priesthood  and  Episco 
pate  equally  with  men.  The  writer  said  that  a  clergy 
man,  on  reading  her  previous  article,  wrote  to  say 
that  it  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  that  he  considered 
it  unanswerable.  The  writer,  however,  did  not  herself 
endorse  this  view.  For  she  says  : 

"  Answerable,  however,  it  admittedly  is,  if  argument  be 
built  upon  Church  tradition  and  ecclesiastical  history,  but 
unanswerable,  we  believe,  if  the  answer  be  sought  for  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

"  The  teaching  and  tradition  of  the  Church  is  contrary  to  the 
full  inclusion  of  women  within  its  ministry  ;  it  has  yet  to  be 
shown  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church's 
Founder.  Church  tradition  is,  we  are  well  aware,  no  mere 
report,  and  has  its  weight  which  must  not  be  ignored,  yet  it 
cannot  be  considered  final  unless  it  can  stand  that  test. ' ' 
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The  discussion  is  also  being  further  extended  in 
pamphlets. 

A  pamphlet  by  Miss  Maude  Royden  on  Women  and 
the  Church  of  England  expressly  demands  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  priesthood,  and  presumably  also 
the  Episcopate  for  women.  The  author  challenges 
Churchpeople  to  give  reasons  why  women  should  not 
be  ordained. 

"  The  mere  question,  '  Why  should  not  women  be  ad 
mitted  to  holy  orders  ?  '  causes  some  Churchmen  to  cry  out 
and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  while  others,  more  reasonable, 
answer  us  that  there  are  indeed  reasons,  but  of  a  character 
so  fundamental  as  to  prohibit  their  being  put  into  words. 
With  this  it  is  expected  that  women,  women  of  the  twentieth 
century,  will  be  content !  But,  alas  !  somehow  this  comment 
does  not  now  satisfy.  We  desire  reasons,  and  it  seems  to  us 
nothing  but  a  comedy  to  suggest  that  this  desire  is  monstrous, 
and  that  no  such  question  should  be  so  much  as  discussed 
by  the  people  whom  it  most  intimately  concerns.  Where, 
then,  have  these  gentlemen  who  deny  us  lived  ?  In  what 
little  island  of  thought  have  they  been  segregated  from  the 
contagion  and  movements  of  modern  life,  that  they  honestly 
believe  they  can  by  loud  shouting  and  abusive  language 
silence  the  demand  for  reasons  when  any  great  monopoly 
is  on  its  defence  ?  It  is  possible  that  women  have  not  the 
vocation  for  the  priesthood  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  persuade 
them  that  they  commit  a  crime  when  they  raise  the  question 
and  ask  for  an  answer.  Nor  will  they  consider  their  doing 
so  as  a  conspiracy." 

Another  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  entitled  The 
Church  and  Women,  is  important  because  it  is  an 
address  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar tin-in-t he- 
Fields.  The  author  recognized  that  "  there  was  some 
justice  in  the  contention  which  was  made  editorially 
by  a  Church  paper  that  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  possess  sufficient  power  of  discipline  to  enable  her 
to  keep  within  proper  bounds  a  concession  or  a 
development  which,  in  itself,  was  quite  legitimate." 
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But  he  held  that  "  though  that  contention  was  just, 
it  is  infinitely  pathetic."  But  he  took  comfort  in  the 
reflection  that  "  If  the  Church  of  England  cannot 
control  a  devel®pment  of  women's  work  she  is  equally 
incompetent  to  choose  her  hymns."  l 

The  author  pleaded  for  "a  just  attitude  to  the 
relationship  between  man  and  woman."  He  con 
tended  that 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  women  for  the  priesthood  :  that 
question  cannot  be  reached  until  the  Church  has  her  discipline, 
until  she  has  authorized  more  hymns  than  one,  and  at  long 
length  succeeded  in  electing  her  own  Bishops.  It  is  a  question 
of  attitude  to  women." 

But  no  attempt  was  made  to  go  down  to  principles 
whether  of  human  nature  or  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  omitted  to  say  what  the  basis  was  on  which  a  just 
attitude  was  to  be  determined. 

The  subject  is  still  being  eagerly  debated.  A  tract 
Concerning  Churchwomen,  or  "a  plea  for  admission 
to  the  Councils  of  the  Church,"  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Bayley,  second  edition,  revised,  holds  that  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  is  by  no  means  decisive  for  Christian  women 
whatever  it  may  be  for  Christian  men. 

"  One  prominent  Churchman  has  said  that  '  St.  Paul's 
statement  that  women  were  not  to  speak  in  the  Church  is 
absolutely  decisive  for  Christian  men.'  But  even  if  St.  Paul's 
words  really  had  that  meaning  (which  is  more  than  doubtful), 
they  would  be  by  no  means  decisive  for  Christian  women, 
who  hold  fast  by  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Whose  they  are  and  Whom  they  serve,  and  to  Whom  alone 
they  owe  implicit  obedience.  Surely  it  is  against  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  contrary  to  that  law  of  progress 
which  works  in  the  world,  that  the  regulations  which  St. 
Paul  may  have  thought  fit  to  make  for  his  Corinthian  convert 

1  P.  6. 
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should  be  for  ever  observed  by  the  women  of  all  nations. 
The  Holy  Apostle  St.  Paul  was  subject  to  human  limitations. 
He  not  only  admits  the  fact,  but  passionately  asserts  it. 
He  was  not  God  Incarnate,  and  to  treat  his  words  as  equal 
to  those  of  the  Lord  Himself  is  idolatry."  * 

Then  again  a  public  meeting  in  London  was  reported 
in  The  Times  for  January  8,  1917,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  guide  in  social  and 
political  matters. 

"  Lady  Selborne,  speaking  yesterday  at  a  meeting  at  St. 
George's  Vestry  Hall,  Bloomsbury,  on  the  subject  of  women 
in  the  Church,  said  she  represented  the  moderate  party  and 
Miss  Picton-Turbervill  the  forward  movement. 

"  The  Church  was,  she  said,  obviously  not  getting  the 
best  it  could  out  of  women,  but  the  form  of  their  ministry 
should  be  a  question  for  the  Church  to  settle.  Even  taking 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  there  had  been  prophetesses 
from  the  time  of  Deborah,  who  delivered  the  message  of 
God  to  the  people,  and  this  method  of  delivering  a  message 
might  be  restored.  Such  women  as  Josephine  Butler  and 
Octavia  Hill  delivered  their  message,  but  not  with  the  au 
thority  of  the  Church  or  in  the  Church.  Such  women  as  these 
should  have  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  There 
were  many  devout  women  with  the  gift  of  speech  who  would 
be  efficient  evangelists,  and  it  was  regrettable  that  the  Church 
was  driven  to  use  inferior  men  when  they  had  good  women  at 
their  disposal. 

"  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  said  in  an  invitation  recently  issued 
on  a  Church  anniversary  it  was  announced  that  the  Vicar 
would  speak  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Curate  on 
women's  work  for  the  Church,  and  the  churchwardens  on 
their  office,  and  in  small  print  it  was  announced  that  the 
ladies  would  give  the  tea  and  coffee.  Before  a  congress  of 
Churchwomen  some  time  ago  she  approached  a  Vicar  for  the 
use  of  the  chapel- at- ease  for  a  meeting  of  prayer  and  interces 
sion  for  women.  He  agreed  until  he  heard  that  a  woman  was 
to  lead  in  the  intercession.  '  You  can't  do  this,'  he  said. 
'  The  place  is  consecrated.'  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the 
fullness  of  the  grace  of  God  flowed  only  through  men.  This 
attitude  was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  Founder  of  the 

1  P.  3- 
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Christian  Faith.  There  was  no  trace  of  sex  or  class  distinction 
in  His  teaching,  and  the  first  Easter  message  of  life  and  power 
was  given  to  women.  In  the  Early  Church  women  had  afar 
larger  share  in  the  ministry  than  they  had  to-day  ;  then  for  a 
time  there  was  a  return  to  the  Eastern  idea  of  women.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  women  were  again  heard  in  the  Church. 
There  was,  for  instance,  Hilda  of  Whitby.  Then  by  degrees 
they  received  a  crushing  ecclesiastical  set-back.  A  Bishop 
had  given  as  the  reason  that  women  were  over-sexualized. 
In  the  Church,  year  in  and  year  out,  nonsense  was  being 
preached,  and  women  had  to  listen  Sunday  after  Sunday  to 
young  callow  parsons  telling  them  of  their  conception  of  the 
mind  of  God.  Through  ages  man  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  to  explain  the  mind  of  God.  The  Church  would  have 
more  influence  to-day  if  the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  women 
had  been  more  closely  followed. 

"  In  a  discussion,  the  question  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  that 
women  should  be  silent  in  the  Church m  was  raised.  Lady 
Selborne  answered  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  guide  in  social 
and  political  matters,  that  he  had  defended  slavery,  and  that 
his  views  were  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  It  was  suggested  by  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  that 
women  might  be  given  licences  to  preach  in  a  Church  in  the 
same  way  as  a  layman." 

This  summary  of  recent  discussion  on  the  place  of 
women  in  the  Church  shows  plainly  enough  that  the 
subject  has  taken  hold  upon  the  modern  mind.  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  serious  attention  among 
thoughtful  men  and  women.  This  interest  was  not 
created  by  the  National  Mission.  It  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  Women's  Movement.  Discussion  on  the 
place  of  women  in  the  political  order  inevitably  led 
to  discussion  on  their  place  in  the  Church. 

Many  persons  no  doubt  have  carefully  followed  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Some  would  call  it  desul 
tory  and  superficial.  It  has  been  characteristically 
English.  It  has  concerned  itself  far  more  with  expe 
diency  than  with  principles.  It  has  shown  no  little 
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confusion  of  thought.  There  has  been  an  element 
of  wildness  and  rhetoric  not  conducive  to  a  reasoned 
conclusion.  Far  more  has  been  written  in  attack  of 
the  Church's  tradition  than  in  support  of  it.  And  the 
attack  has  been  conducted  from  many  conflicting 
points  of  view,  with  assumptions  as  to  the  value  of 
Apostolic  teaching,  or  of  the  Church's  practice,  which 
naturally  lead  to  results  which  a  Catholic  is  unable  to 
accept. 

It  further  appears  that  sanction  was  withdrawn 
from  women  preachers  during  the  National  Mission 
on  the  motive  of  expediency  :  in  order  that  no  con 
troversy,  and  no  division  among  Churchmen  should 
be  permitted  to  thwart  their  harmonious  co-operation. 
But  this  only  postponed  the  subject  and  with  an 
evident  intention  to  resume  it  at  a  later  date. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  said  that  to  sanction 
women  giving  addresses  in  church  was  so  plainly  con 
trary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  leave  it  to  individual  Bishops  to  allow 
or  prohibit.  "  There  must  first  of  all  be  some  cor 
porate  action  of  the  Church."  In  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Canterbury  Convocation,  February  8,  1917, 
the  status  of  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church  was 
mentioned,  and  the  Archbishop,  before  proceeding  to 
the  order  of  business,  announced  that  the  Archbishops 
had  appointed  a  Committee  of  Bishops  and  scholars 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  Archbishops  upon  (a) 
"  The  sanctions  and  restrictions  which  govern  the 
ministrations  of  women  in  the  life  of  the  Church," 
and  (b)  "  The  status  and  work  of  deaconesses."  Its 
Chairman  would  be  Bishop  Ryle,  and  its  members 
would  include  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  South- 
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wark,  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Dr.  Frere,  Dr.  Headlam, 
Dr.  Weitbrecht,  and  Miss  Alice  Gardner. 

Meanwhile  it  is  but  natural  and  right  that  those 
who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  tradition 
should  bear  witness  at  a  time  when,  as  it  seems  to 
them,  there  is  a  curious  undervaluation  of  apostolic 
precedent  even  in  quarters  where  they  had  every  right 
to  look  for  stronger  things. 


The  Teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  to  the   Position 
of  Women 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  GOUDGE, 
Principal  of  Ely  Theological  College 

IT  is,  as  all  Christians  will  agree,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  mind  of  the  Church  as  to  the  position  of  women 
has  been  formed  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  "more 
than  by  the  teaching  of  any  other  writer  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much 
to  say  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  no  teaching  on 
this  subject,  which  St.  Paul  does  not  recognize. 
He  reasserts  all  the  highest  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  he  follows  closely  the  example  and 
teaching  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  deal  with  the  subject,  they 
deal  with  it  exactly  on  the  lines  which  St.  Paul  has 
already  laid  down.  Moreover,  to  all  this  the  con 
troversy,  which  has  arisen  in  our  own  day,  gives  the 
clearest  confirmation.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  lies 
at  the  root,  both  of  that  wide  emancipation  of  women, 
with  which  the  Church  has  so  deep  a  sympathy,  and 
of  that  caution,  by  which  in  the  Church's  wisest 
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teachers  that  sympathy  is  always  accompanied. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church's  caution  is 
disliked  or  repudiated,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is 
disliked  and  repudiated  also.  Frequently  he  is 
charged  with  being  inconsistent  with  himself.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  said,  he  lays  down  a  grand  prin 
ciple,  entirely  inconsistent  with  any  restrictions 
upon  a  woman's  freedom,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  detailed  instruction,  lamentably  fails  to  be 
faithful  to  it.  He  is  still  a  slave  to  Oriental  prejudice 
and  encumbered  by  the  small-clothes  of  Judaism.  He 
bases  his  case  for  the  continued  subjection  of  women 
not  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  primitive  folk 
lore  of  Genesis  is  literal  history,  but  upon  a  forced 
and  unnatural  interpretation  of  the  language  of  that 
folk-lore  itself.  What  is  permanently  valuable  in 
St.  Paul  is  the  grand  principle  which  he  lays  down, 
that  in  Christ  "  there  can  be  no  male  and  female  "  1 ; 
and  our  right  course  to-day  is  to  hold  fast  his  prin 
ciple,  while  we  ignore  the  timid  and  inconsistent  limit 
ations  which  he  unhappily  attaches  to  it.  Now  it 
is  the  justice  of  this  attitude  towards  St.  Paul's 
teaching  which  we  must  examine,  and  we  can  only 
do  so  by  careful  consideration  of  the  teaching  itself. 
St.  Paul  is  not  a  very  lucid  writer,  but  he  is  an  ex 
tremely  deep  and  acute  thinker ;  though  he  is  fre 
quently  "  rude  in  speech,"  he  is  never  rude  "  in 
knowledge."  2  He  combines  quite  marvellously  the 
wide  grasp  of  the  Christian  theologian  with  the  prac 
tical  common  sense  of  the  Christian  ruler  and  guide  of 
souls.  Thus  it  is  very  foolish  to  charge  him  with  in 
consistency,  before  we  have  carefully  examined  all  that 
1  i  Gal.  iii.  28.  2  2  Cor.  xi.  6. 
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he  says,  and  considered  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  says  it.  We  do  not  at  all  wish  to  brush 
aside  all  criticism  of  St.  Paul  as  necessarily  irreverent 
and  presumptuous.  He  himself  appeals  to  our  reason 
and  conscience,  and  speaks  at  times  as  one  who  has 
"  no  commandment  of  the  Lord."  l  His  education 
was  a  Jewish  education,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
ignorant  of  much  that  we  now  know  as  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  But  he  cer 
tainly  regards  his  teaching  as  to  the  true  position  of 
women  as  having  a  far  higher  authority  than  his  own 
individual  judgment,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
set  it  aside,  when  we  have  learned,  like  Queen  Esther 
with  Mordecai's  lamentation,2  both  what  it  is  and 
why  it  is. 

Now,  before  addressing  ourselves  to  St.  Paul's  actual 
teaching,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  the  sup 
posed  Orientalism  of  his  outlook.  It  is  one  thing, 
when  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  St.  Paul's 
teaching  is  unworthy  of  him,  to  make  the  charitable 
suggestion  that  his  Oriental  training  is  the  explana 
tion  of  the  fact/,  it  is  quite  another  to  approach  his 
teaching  with  the  assumption  that  he  thought  of 
women  like  a  potentate  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  St. 
Paul  was  not  a  Turk,  but  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
and,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  of  St.  Paul's 
day  held  degraded  views  of  women,  we  suppose  what 
is  not  the  fact.  Both  the  teaching  and  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  regard  to  women  no  doubt 
at  times  leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  our  Lord  has 
taught  us  how  to  regard  them.  He  contrasts  the 
Old  Testament  at  its  highest  with  the  lower  standard 
1  i  Cor.  vii.  25.  2  Esther  iv.  5. 
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permitted  because  of  men's  "  hardness  of  heart."  l 
His  own  reference  is  to  the  permission  of  divorce, 
but  His  words  have  a  wider  application.  The  grand 
ideal  of  marriage,  to  which  He  refers  us,  is  as  much 
the  condemnation  of  polygamy  as  it  is  of  divorce. 
Now  polygamy  and  divorce,  however  necessary  for 
men's  hardness  of  heart  before  the  "  grace  and  truth  "  2 
of  our  Lord  have  come  to  them,  are  institutions  cruelly 
unjust  to  women.  Not  only  do  they  involve  a  dif 
ferent  standard  of  purity  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  ruin  the  home  ;  they  degrade  women  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  A  further  injustice  follows.  Such 
a  writer  as  Ecclesiastes  not  only  regards  women  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Oriental  harem ;  he  proceeds 
to  abuse  them  for  being  what  the  harem  makes  them. 
But  then,  as  we  have  now  come  to  understand,  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  judged  rather  by  its  general  ten 
dency  than  by  the  standards  accepted  at  a  particular 
moment.  The  Divine  Teacher  takes  us  as  we  are,  that 
He  may  gradually  train  us  to  be  what  at  present  we 
are  not,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  women,  is  in  the 
right  direction.  Even  in  the  law  itself,  we  find  a 
tenderness  for  the  slave-woman,  for  which  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  legis 
lation  of  other  ancient  peoples.3  Though  polygamy 
is  permitted,  it  is  not  in  the  least  encouraged ;  4 
indeed,  throughout  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  it  hardly  ever  appears  without  bringing  dis 
aster  in  its  train.  What  sort  of  encouragement  to 
polygamy  would  Israel  have  found  in  such  family 

1  Mk.  x.  5.        2  John  i.   17.        3  Exod.  xxi.  7-11. 
4  Deut.  xvii.  17 — probably  a  reference  to  Solomon. 
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histories  as  that  of  David,  or  of  Solomon,  or  even  of 
Abraham  himself  ?  So  it  is  with  divorce.  It  is 
permitted,  but  that  is  all ;  and  the  Old  Testament 
ends  with  a  denunciation  of  the  practice  as  full  of 
tenderness  for  women  as  it  is  of  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  family.  '  Ye  cover  with  tears  the 
altars  of  Jehovah,  with  weeping  and  with  groaning, 
because  respect  is  no  longer  had  to  the  offering  and 
acceptable  gifts  are  not  taken  from  your  hand. 
And  ye  say,  Why  ?  Because  Jehovah  has  been 
witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  with 
whom  thou  hast  broken  faith,  though  she  is  thy  mate 
andj;jiy  wife  by  covenant.  .  .  .  Take  heed,  then, 
to  your  spirit,  and  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  wife  of 
thy  youth.  For  I  hate  divorce,  saith  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel."  l  Nor  is  this  all.  We  shall  not  understand 
the  estimate  of  women,  which  the  Old  Testament 
tended  to  create,  without  paying  attention  both  to 
the  honour  accorded  to  the  mother,  and  to  the  place 
of  women  in  Hebrew  story.  In  the  home  the  Hebrew 
woman  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  ruler,  sharing  the  author 
ity  of  her  husband  over  their  children.  The  books 
of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus  make  this  entirely 
clear.  "  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father, 
and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother."  2  "  The  Lord 
hath  given  the  father  glory  as  touching  the  children, 
and  hath  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  mother  as 
touching  the  sons.  He  that  honoureth  his  father 
shall  make  atonement  for  sins  :  and  he  that  giveth 
glory  to  his  mother  is  as  one  that  layeth  up  treasure."  3 
With  such  conceptions  as  these  the  "  Oriental "  view 

1  Mai.  ii.  13-16  (G.  A.  Smith's  trans.). 
8  Prov.  i.  8  3  Eccles.  iii.  2-4. 
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of  women  cannot  coexist.  .  Just  as  little  can  it  coexist 
with  the  Hebrew  understanding  of  their  place  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
with  the  stories  of  Deborah  and  Either  and  Judith/ 
and  with  the  anticipation  of  the  outpouring  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  them.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  afterward, 
that  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions  :  and  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the 
handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  My  Spirit."  * 

Thus  the  belief,  so  often  entertained,  that  St.  Paul 
as  a  Jew  must  have  held  "  Oriental "  views  of  women, 
rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  Need  we  add  that 
he  was  a  follower  of  our  Lord,  fully  acquainted  with 
his  Master's  teaching  by  precept  and  example,  and 
with  the  place  which  women  had  occupied  in  His  life 
and  ministry  ?  His  own  practice  exactly  resembled 
his  Master's.  He  did  not  call  women  to  positions  of 
authority  in  the  Church  any  more  than  the  Lord  had 
called  them.  But  his  own  relations  with  women 
were  close  and  affectionate,  and  he  valued  most  highly 
their  co-operation  in  his  work.  To  his  mind  the  Church 
was  one  great  family,  in  which  all  the  elder  women 
were  to  be  treated  "as  mothers " —we  have  seen 
what  this  would  mean  to  a  Jew — and  the  younger 
"  as  sisters,  in  all  purity."  2  The  mother  of  Rufus, 
probably  the  widow  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  is  not  the 
mother  of  Rufus  only ;  she  is  to  St.  Paul  his  own 
mother  also.3  The  long  series  of  salutations  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  throughout  most  illuminat 
ing.  Phoebe,  the  deaconess,  is  apparently  sent  upon 

1  Joel  ii.  28,  29.  2  Tim.  v.  2.  3  Rom.  xvi.  13. 
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a  mission  to  Rome ;  Mary  has  "  bestowed  much 
labour  "  upon  the  Church  there.  It  is  the  same  with 
Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa,  and  with  "  Persis  the 
beloved."  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  position  of 
Prisca  or  Priscilla,  St.  Paul's  "  fellow- worker  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  to  whom  all  the  "  churches  of  the  Gentiles  " 
are  in  debt.  Almost  always,  when  she  is  mentioned 
with  her  husband  Aquila,  her  name  stands  before 
his  as  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  we  find 
her  with  her  husband  the  means  of  the  instruction 
of  Apollos  in  the  Christian  faith.1  All  this  we  shall 
have  to  remember  presently,  when  we  come  to  con 
sider  St.  Paul's  supposed  refusal  to  allow  women 
to  teach.  Other  instances  of  St.  Paul's  regard  for 
women  crowd  upon  us  in  other  Epistles.  At  Philippi 
the  position  of  Lydia  2  did  not  stand  alone  ;  Euodia 
and  Syntyche  were  evidently  very  prominent  also.3 
At  Colossae  Apphia  is  the  recipient  of  St.  Paul's  letter 
with  Philemon  and  Archippus ;  at  Lystra  Lois  and 
Eunice  are  St.  Timothy's  examples  in  faith,4  and 
evidently  his  instructresses  in  early  years  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament.5  Now  it  is  just  these 
incidental  references  to  women,  which  are  the  best 
revelation  of  St.  Paul's  mind.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  few  passages  in  his  writings  which  give  a 
different  impression  are  all  written  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  particular  dangers,  arising  out  of  the  noble  posi 
tion  which  belongs  to  women  in  the  Church.  We 
shall  deal  with  their  teaching  in  due  course  quite 
frankly,  but  we  must  explain  St.  Paul's  incidental 

1  Rom.  xvi.   i,  2,  6,  12,  3,  4;    Acts  xviii.  26. 
2  Acts  xvi.   15.          3  Phil.  iv.  2,  3.          4  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
5  2  Tim.  iii.   14,   15. 
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and  occasional  teaching  in  accordance  with  his  general 
mind  and  practice,  and  not  his  general  mind  and 
practice  in  accordance  with  his  incidental  and  occa 
sional  teaching.  The  fact  is  that  St.  Paul  is  particu 
larly  favourable  to  women,  and  that  no  other  writer 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  his  friend  St.  Luke, 
approaches  him  in  the  position  which  he  gives  to  them. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  St.  Paul's  positive  teaching. 
It  has  two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  the 
preacher  of  an  universal  gospel,  the  Apostle  of  an 
universal  Saviour  and  an  universal  Church.  So 
far  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  position  of 
men  and  the  position  of  women  :  "  the  same  Lord  is 
Lord  of  all,  and  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him."  * 
On  the  other  hand,  he  teaches  that  there  exists  within 
the  family  by  God's  appointment  a  real  subordina 
tion  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  and  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  must  recognize  the  fact.  How  far 
this  subordination  should  go  is  a  question  which  needs 
careful  thought,  and  St.  Paul's  words  may  not  answer 
all  the  questions  we  should  like  to  ask.  But  that  the 
subordination  exists,  and  should  be  recognized,  he 
is  entirely  clear,  and  those  who  would  deny  it  are 
right  in  their  recognition  that  they  have  St.  Paul  against 
them. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  grand  assertion  of  the  univer 
sality  of  the  Gospel.  "  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can 
be  no  male  and  female  :  for  ye  are  all  one  man  in 
Christ  Jesus."  2  To  this  great  principle  St.  Paul  gives 
glowing  expression  several  times  in  his  writings. 
We  find  it  not  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
1  Rom.  x.  12.  a  Gal.  iii.  28. 
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but  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.1 
But  it  is  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  relations  of  men  and  women. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  St.  Paul  is  less  sure 
of  its  applicability  here  than  in  the  other  cases ;  it 
is  rather  that  its  applicability  here  is  so  obvious,  that 
there  is  generally  no  need  to  insist  upon  it.  It  may 
be,  though  we  do  not  know  this,  that  the  churches 
of  Galatia  needed  a  clear  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
women,  while  other  churches  did  not.  But  does 
this  assertion  of  the  universality  of  the  Gospel 
involve  a  denial  of  the  subordination  of  women  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  context  makes  St.  Paul's 
meaning  entirely  clear.  All,  he  has  just  said,  who 
have  been  "  baptized  into  Christ  "  have  "  put  on 
Christ  "  ;  all  are  alike  children  of  God,  "  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  2  In  Him  the  old  differences 
of  race  and  sex  and  status  have  lost  their  power  to 
sever  us  ;  we  are  all  one  in  the  one  body  of  the  Risen 
and  Ascended  Lord.  But  this  unity  in  no  case  in 
volves  a  bare  and  barren  uniformity  of  position,  by 
which  all  previous  differences  pass  away.  The 
examples  which  St.  Paul  takes  are  very  different  one 
from  another.  One,  the  difference  of  sex,  is  a  difference 
which  must  ever  remain  while  man  is  man ;  another, 
the  difference  of  race,  goes  very  deep,  so  deep  that 
the  common  relation  to  the  Lord  has  thus  far  but 
little  affected  it ;  while  the  third,  the  difference  of 
status  between  bond  and  free,  is  but  artificial,  as  we 
actually  find  it  in  human  life.  If,  as  Aristotle  thought, 
there  are  those  who  are  by  nature  bondsmen,  they 
1  Cf.  Rom.  x.  12  ;  Col.  iii.  u  ;  i  Cor.  xii.  13.  2  Gal.  iii.  26,  27. 
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were  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  day,  it  must  be  feared, 
quite  as  often  among  the  free  provincials  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  among  the  slaves.  But  in  no  case  did  St. 
Paul  teach  that  within  the  Church  the  difference 
must  pass  away.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  Jew 
practising  circumcision,  and  observing  the  customs 
of  his  forefathers  ;  indeed  he  himself  "  to  the  Jews 
became  as  a  Jew  "  that  "  he  might  gain  Jews,"  1  and 
on  one  occasion  actually  took  part  in  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  Temple.2  Nor,  again,  did  he  teach 
that  within  the  Church  there  could  be  neither  slave 
owners  nor  slaves.  His  sympathy  with  the  slave  is 
plain  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  doubtless  he  would 
have  wished  that  all  slaves  might  become  free.  But 
he  never  for  a  moment  suggests  that  such  a  change  is 
either  possible  or  desirable  under  the  existing  circum 
stances  of  his  day,  and  he  regards  it  as  of  great  import 
ance  that  slaves  should  not  bring  discredit  upon  the 
Church  by  lack  of  respect  and  obedience  to  their 
masters.3  Rather  he  says  beautifully  that  Christian 
slaves  are  the  Lord's  freedmen,  and  that  Christian  free 
men  are  the  slaves  of  Christ ;  though  the  old  relation 
stands,  the  common  relation  to  the  Lord  sweetens 
and  transforms  it.4  Now  just  as  little  is  it  possible 
to  maintain  that  St.  Paul's  assertion  of  the  universal 
ity  of  the  Gospel  destroys  the  differences  between 
men  and  women,  or  their  practical  consequences. 
How  far  these  differences,  as  we  know  them  to-day, 
are  innate  and  unavoidable,  and  how  far  they 
are  artificial,  is  a  question  of  great  complexity ;  it 

1  i  Cor.  ix.  20.  2  Acts  xxi.  26. 

3  Cf.  Eph.  vi.  5-8  ;  Col.  iii.  22-25  ;   i  Tim.  vi.  i,  2  ;  Tit.  ii.  9, 10. 

4  i  Cor.  vii.  21,  22. 
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is  quite  possible  that  we  regard  many  differences  as 
innate  which  are  really  the  consequence  of  differences 
of  education.  But  the  physical  difference  goes  very 
deep — Christianity  in  no  way  affects  it — and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  the  mental  and  spiritual  differ 
ences  depend  upon  the  physical.  We  are  not  assert 
ing  at  this  point  that  these  differences,  whatever  they 
may  be,  carry  with  them  the  subordination  of  women 
to  men  ;  we  are  but  pointing  out  that,  if  they  do,  and 
so  far  as  they  do,  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
gospel  can  have  no  power  to  override  them,  and  that 
to  quote  St.  Paul's  words  as  meaning  that  no  sub 
ordination  of  women  to  men  can  exist  is  altogether 
to  misunderstand  their  meaning. 

But  there  is  more  to  say  than  this.  Nothing  is 
surely  more  foreign  to  St.  Paul's  mind  than  the  idea 
that  the  common  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
Father  through  Him,  is  that  of  a  number  of  individual 
men  and  women,  with  none  but  self-chosen  relations 
one  with  another.  He  regards  the  Church  as  an  organ 
ized  body,  in  which  the  place  and  office  of  each  mem 
ber  has  been  settled  by  the  gifts  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow.  "  Now  ye,"  he  says,  "  are  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  severally  members  thereof.  And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  then  miracles,  then  gifts 
of  healings,  helps,  governments,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues.  Are  all  apostles  ?  Are  all  prophets  ?  Are 
all  teachers  ?  Are  all  workers  of  miracles  ?  Have 
all  gifts  of  healings  ?  Do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
Do  all  interpret  ?  "  1  Obviously,  if  the  universal 
character  of  the  Gospel  makes  impossible  the  subordin- 
1  i  Cor.  xii.  27-30. 
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ation  of  women  to  men,  it  must  also  make  impossible 
the  subordination  of  men  one  to  another.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  "  governments "  of  every  kind, 
not  to  say  of  that  Apostolic  office  upon  which  St.  Paul 
so  strongly  insists  ?  But  nothing  is  further  than  all 
this  from  St.  Paul's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  body 
is  built  up  in  love  "  according  to  the  working  in  due 
measure  of  each  several  part."  1  Will  it  be  answered 
that  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  differences  constituted 
by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  natural  differences  between  men  and  women  ? 
No  hard  and  fast  line  separates  natural  from  spiritual 
gifts.  The  spiritual  gifts,  which  the  Lord  left  behind 
Him  when  He  went  into  "  another  country,"  are 
distributed  to  each  of  His  servants  "  according  to 
his  several  ability  "  2 ;  the  natural  gifts  determine 
the  form  which  the  spiritual  gifts  will  take.  So  it 
is  in  the  case  of  men  and  women.  The  highest  (or 
almost  the  highest)  spiritual  gifts  are  open  to  all ; 
if  there  are  no  women- apostles,  there  are  women- 
prophets.3  But  even  these  gifts  are  bestowed  upon 
man  and  woman  according  to  the  several  ability  of 
each ;  they  do  not  make  the  man  less  a  man,  or  the 
woman  less  a  woman.  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  con 
fusion,  but  of  peace  "  4 ;  and  the  natural  differences 
which  His  creating  Hand  has  constituted  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  but  consecrated 
to  their  highest  ends.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  St.  Paul  teaches  that  existing  differences  of  race 
and  status,  as  we  have  already  seen,  continue  to  hold 
within  the  Church,  and  that  "  each  man,  wherein  he 

1  Eph.  iv.  16.  2  Matt.  xxv.   14,   15. 

Cf.  Acts  xxi.  9  ;    i  Cor.  xi.  5.        4  i  Cor.  xiv.  33. 
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was  called/'  should  "  therein  abide  with  God." 1 
The  great  consolation  for  those  who  seem  the  less  gifted 
or  the  less  advantageously  placed,  is  that  they,  as 
well  as  those  they  may  be  tempted  to  envy,  are  neces 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body,  necessary,  not 
in  spite  of  their  differences,  but  because  of  their  differ 
ences.2  So  is  it  with  man  and  woman,  "  Neither  is 
the  woman  without  the  man,  nor  the  man  without  the 
woman  in  the  Lord."  3  If  they  are  necessary  one  to 
the  other,  mutually  helpful  one  to  the  other,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Church,  much  more  must  they  be 
so  within  the  life  of  that  body,  to  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  imparts  so  careful  and  complete  an  organization. 
But  the  man  must  remain  the  man,  and  the  woman  the 
woman. 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse  ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yes  :  and  not  only  that  "  sweet  love,"  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  family,  but  that  wider,  that  supernatural 
love,  which  is  the  bond  of  unity  in  the  Church.  It 
rests  not  on  the  abolition  of  differences,  but  upon  the 
reverent  recognition  of  them,  and  upon  the  mutual 
service  which  that  recognition  brings.  Not  husbands 
and  wives  only,  but  all  the  members  of  the  Church 
must 

walk  this  world 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 

Each  fulfils 

Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow. 

1    i  Cor.  vii.  17-24.      2  i  Cor.  xiv.    14-25.      3  i  Cor.  xi.  u. 
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So  St.  Paul  teaches.  The  differences  within  the 
Church  are  all  "  unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ  :  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full- 
grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ."  l 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  now  clear  that,  when  St. 
Paul  says  that  in  Christ  "  there  can  be  no  male  and 
female,"  he  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  difference 
of  position  and  function,  which  the  Church  is  bound 
to  recognize.  But  it  will  be  urged  with  truth  that  thus 
far  nothing  has  been  said  positively  to  justify  the  sub 
ordination  of  women  to  men.  On  the  contrary,  "  gifts 
must  prove  their  use,"  and  St.  Paul's  view,  that  the 
organization  of  the  Church  depends  upon  God's  free 
bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  must  carry  with  it 
the  consequence  that  women  must  be  just  as  unfettered 
in  the  use  of  their  gifts  as  men  themselves.  Now  this 
contention,  unlike  the  contention  which  has  been  just 
dismissed,  is  one  worthy  of  the  highest  respect ;  it 
is  indeed  the  great  argument  which  St.  Paul's  teaching 
has  to  meet.  It  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  a  woman 
with  gifts  of  leadership  should  be  subordinate  to  a 
man  who  has  none,  Queen  Margaret,  e.g.  to  King 
Henry  VI ;  or  that  a  woman  endowed  with  great  gifts 
of  teaching  should  be  refused  permission  to  exercise 
them.  Do  we  propose  to  condemn  Deborah,  or  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  or  Elizabeth  Fry  ?  St.  Paul,  as 
his  teaching  is  generally  understood,  appears  to  con 
demn  them  all.  It  is  not  a  question,  be  it  observed, 
of  the  rights  of  women ;  it  is  the  far  more  important 
question  of  their  duties.  To  subject  the  competent 
1  Eph.  iv.  12,  13. 
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to  the  incompetent,  or  to  "  quench  the  spirit/'  l 
involves  most  serious  injury  to  the  Church  itself.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  St.  Paul,  of  all  people,  desired  to 
do  either  ?  Plainly,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must 
submit  his  teaching  to  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  consider  the  exact  circumstances  which  led  him 
to  give  it.  We  shall  find  that  this  teaching  has  been 
misunderstood  in  a  very  serious  way. 

But,  before  addressing  ourselves  to  his  actual  teach 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  a  very  important  dis 
tinction.  Subordination  is  entirely  different  from 
subjection  or  inferiority.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  as  to  the 
position  of  women  is  a  doctrine  of  their  subordination 
within  the  family,  and  not  of  their  inferiority,  or  of 
their  subjection.  The  words  "  subject  "  and  "  sub 
jection  "  are  indeed  unhappily  employed  of  the  position 
of  women  both  in  our  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  these  words,  with  the 
colour  which  they  bear  to-day,  give  a  wrong  impression 
of  St.  Paul's  meaning.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
latter  word.2  There  is  something  slavish  about  its 

1  i  Thess.  v.  20. 

2  The  use  of  such  words  needs  the  utmost  caution,   if  a 
wrong  impression  is  not  to  be  given.     We  have  e.g.  no   ob 
jection  to  saying  that  we  are  British  subjects,  but  we  should 
strenuously  deny  that  we  are  living  in  subjection.     The  former 
statement  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  a  not  un 
welcome  rule  ;    the  latter  bears  an  entirely  different  colour. 
Thus  the  language  of  the  English  versions  in  i  Tim.  ii.  n  ; 
i  Pet.  iii.   i,  5  ;    Eph.  v.  22   (R.V.)  is  seriously  misleading. 
In  the  last  passage,  the  R.V.  substitutes  the  words  "be  in 
subjection,"  for  the  A.V.  "  submit  yourselves,"  without  any 
justification  whatsoever  in  the  Greek.     Bengel  well  points  out 
that   children   and   slaves   are  commanded   to   "  obey,"   but 
that  this  word  is  not  used  by  St.  Paul  of  the  duty  of  women. 
See  his  note  on  Eph.  v.  22.     "  De  liberis  et  servis  dicitur, 
obedite.     Conjugum,  major  paritas." 
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associations,  something  which  seems  to  speak  of  an 
inferior  race  held  down  by  a  stronger.  But  St.  Paul's 
view  of  women  is  not  this.  He  does  not  hold  that 
women  as  a  class  are  to  be  subject  to  men  as  a  class, 
or  that  each  individual  woman  is  to  be  subordinate 
to  each  individual  man  with  whom  she  comes  into 
contact ;  what  he  holds  is  that  each  woman  should 
be  subordinate  to  her  own  husband  or  to  the  head  of 
her  family.  Now  subordination  is  one  thing,  and 
inferiority  is  altogether  another.  If  we  think  other 
wise,  the  confusion  is  probably  due  to  our  own  pride. 
Too  often  we  like  to  dominate  others,  and  make  the 
supposed  blessing  which  we  thus  confer  our  justifica 
tion  for  doing  so.  As  oar  Lord  caustically  said,  "  The 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  have  lordship  over  them  ;  and 
they  that  have  authority  over  them  are  called  bene 
factors."  l  Too  often,  again,  we  dislike  to  be  sub 
ordinate,  and  justify  our  insubordination  on  the  ground 
that  we  know  quite  as  well  what  to  do  as  those  who 
claim  to  direct  our  action.  For  both  reasons  we  come 
to  confuse  subordination  with  inferiority.  Now  no 
doubt,  ceteris  paribus,  it  is  desirable  that  the  wisest 
and  best  should  rule.  But  it  cannot  always  be  so. 
The  necessity  of  subordination  does  not  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  some  are  wiser  and  better  than  others, 
but  upon  the  necessity  of  mutual  co-operation  in 
human  society.  Rule  there  must  be,  and  if  we  wait 
for  it  until  we  are  agreed  as  to  who  are  the  wisest  and 
the  best,  society  will  have  dissolved  before  we  have 
reached  a  conclusion.  Thus  it  is  that  everywhere  we 
find  human  rule  resting  in  fact  upon  a  different  prin 
ciple.  A  ruler  is  accepted  because  he  is  regarded  as 
1  Luke  xxii.  25. 
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appointed  to  rule ;  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God  "  ;  and  we  willingly  subordinate  ourselves  to 
them,  "  not  only  because  of  the  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience  sake."  l  But  in  doing  so,  we  make  no  admis 
sion  of  inferiority ;  either  the  question  does  not  arise, 
or,  if  it  occurs  to  our  minds,  we  dismiss  it  as  irrelevant. 
And  if  this  be  so  even  in  the  life  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  is  it  so  in  the  life  of  the  Church  !  "He 
that  is  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the 
younger  ;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve."  2 
How  can  a  Christian  ever  be  guilty  of  confusing  sub 
ordination  with  inferiority  ?  What  did  his  Lord  and 
Master  but  take  "  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  become  "  obedient  even 
unto  death  "  3  not  only  to  His  Father  in  heaven,  but 
to  Joseph  and  Mary  in  their  place,  and  even  to  those 
"  meaner  miserable,"  the  rulers  of  His  day  ?  Did  He 
regard  Himself  as  inferior  because  He  was  subordinate  ? 
Very  far  from  that.  One  day  He  would  reign,  and 
realize  that  true  aristocracy,  that  rule  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  which  we  all  desire.  But  the  time  for 
that  is  not  yet.  Meanwhile  "  as  He  is,  even  so  are  we 
in  this  world,"  4  and  with  us  too  willing  subordination 
is  no  confession  of  inferiority  whatsoever. 

What  then  exactly  is  St.  Paul's  fundamental  teach 
ing  on  the  question  before  us  ?  He  holds  that  within 
the  Church,  as  well  as  without  it,  woman  is  meant  to 
render  obedience  to  her  husband.  She  is  to  render 
it,  not  because  she  is  his  inferior,  but  because  he  is 
under  the  Lord  her  appointed  head.  "  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ;  and 

1  Rom.  xiii.  i,  5.         2  Luke  xxii.  26. 
8  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.  4  i  John  iv.  17. 
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the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man  ;  and  the  head  of 
Christ  is  God."  l  The  Apostle's  point  is  that  the 
principle  of  subordination  prevails  everywhere,  and 
runs  up  into  the  life  of  heaven  itself.  Are  we  inclined 
to  exclaim  against  a  difference  of  position  so  slight  as 
that  of  man  and  woman  being  compared  with  a  differ 
ence  so  vast  as  that  of  man  and  the  Lord  ?  If  so,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  third  and  loftiest  example 
of  subordination  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  see  that  no 
depreciation  of  woman's  position  is  involved.  There 
can  be  no  higher  example  of  glad  subordination  than 
that  of  the  Ascended  Lord  to  the  Father.  That  per 
fect  submission  to  Another's  will,  which  we  see  through 
out  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  has  not  passed  away  ;  still 
in  His  new  sphere  of  heavenly  glory,  "the  life  that  He 
liveth,  He  liveth  unto  God."  2  But  this  willing  sub 
ordination,  complete  as  it  is,  implies  no  inferiority  of 
nature ;  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  there  is  no  greater  or 
less,  but  the  whole  Three  Persons  are  coeternal  to 
gether,  and  coequal.  But  St.  Paul  has  probably  more 
in  mind  than  this,  as  he  shows  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
as  Christ  also  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  being  Himself 
the  Saviour  of  the  body."  3  That  is  the  principle  of 
all  true  subordination,  as  contrasted  with  slavery  or 
subjection.  The  higher  has  a  duty  to  the  lower  (if 
higher  and  lower  be  the  right  terms  to  use)  as  well  as 
the  lower  to  the  higher.  "  As  the  living  Father  sent 
Me,"  says  our  Lord,  "  and  I  live  because  of  the  Father  ; 
so  he  that  eateth  Me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of 
Me."  4  The  Son's  obedience  and  dependence  is 

1  i  Cor.  xi.  3.  2  Rom.  vi.  10. 

3  Eph.   v.  23.  4  John  vi.  57. 
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answered  by  the  Father's  unfailing  support ;  the 
obedience  and  dependence  of  the  member  of  Christ 
is  answered  by  the  Lord's  unfailing  supply  of  spiritual 
life.  So  says  St.  Paul  also.  The  Lord  is  not  only 
"  the  Head  of  the  Church  "  ;  He  is  also  "  the  Saviour 
of  the  body."  He  "  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Him 
self  up  for  it ;  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having 
cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word, 
that  He  might  present  the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church  "  ;  daily,  moment  by  moment,  He  "  nourisheth 
and  cherisheth  it."  l  So  it  is,  St.  Paul  teaches,  with 
the  Christian  husband  and  wife.  It  is  not  a  relation 
of  slavery,  but  a  relation  of  corporate  unity.  >  The 
duty  of  subordination  on  the  one  side  is  in  no  way 
more  imperative  than  the  duty  of  love  and  sacrifice 
and  cherishing  on  the  other.  The  wife"  sets  herself  " 
to  her  husband,  not  as  a  slave  to  her  master,  but 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words, 
that  the  two  may  be  together  what  each  alone  could 
not  be.  Her  loving  subordination  has  no  other  aim, 
and  the  husband,  as  the  stronger,  gives  to  the  wife, 
not  the  proud  condescension  of  conscious  superiority, 
but  honour  "  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  as  being  also 
joint-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life."  2  Were  it  otherwise, 
their  "  prayers  "  would  be  "  hindered,"  for  they  would 
be  violating  that  law  of  their  common  being,  which 
they  draw  from  the  relation  of  Christ  to  His  Church. 
Will  it  be  urged  that  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  St.  Paul 
dwells  more  upon  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  the  husband 
than  upon  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  ?  If 
it  be  so,  that  is  only  because  of  the  immediate  purpose 
1  Eph.  v.  25-27,  29.  a  i  Pet.  iii.  7. 
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which  he  has  in  view.  At  Corinth  and  Ephesus  it  was 
the  women  who  were  setting  the  true  relation  aside, 
and  St.  Paul's  own  insistence  upon  liberty  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  their  doing  so.  His  teaching  is 
not  usually  one-sided.  As  a  rule,  he  deals  with  all 
human  relations  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  way.  It 
may  be  the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  or  of 
parents  and  children,  or  of  masters  and  slaves,  or  of 
the  scrupulous  and  the  free,  or  of  the  highly  gifted 
and  those  with  lesser  gifts  ;  always,  having  dealt  with 
the  one  side  of  the  relation,  he  turns  immediately  to 
the  other.  The  Church  too  often  has  insisted  on 
authority  in  a  one-sided  way  which  has  lent  itself  to 
tyranny,  but  St.  Paul  does  not.  His  teaching  is  just 
as  clear  and  emphatic  as  to  the  duty  of  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker,  as  it  is  as  to  the  duty  of  the  weaker  to 
the  stronger.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of  his 
teaching.  Just  as  he  teaches  that  even  the  poor  slave 
is  the  Lord's  freedman,  and  the  master  the  Lord's 
slave,1  so  much  more  does  he  teach  that  the  Christian 
wife,  like  all  Christians,  shares  in  the  "  freedom," 
with  which  "  Christ  set  us  free,"  2  and  that  the  Chris 
tian  husband,  as  the  slave  of  the  Lord,  may  ask  of  her 
nothing  but  what  the  law  of  Christ  allows  him  to  ask. 
The  common  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ  rules 
every  relationship  in  the  Christian  family,  "  for  the 
same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all."  3  That  is  why  Christians 
must  marry  "  only  in  the  Lord."  *  Why  was  it,  do 
we  suppose,  that  when  one  party  to  a  heathen  mar 
riage  became  a  Christian,  and  the  other  did  not,  the 

1   i  Cor.  vii.  22.  z  Gal.  v.  i. 

3  Rom.  x.  12.  4  i  Cor.  vii.  39. 
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heathen  partner  was  not  always  willing  to  continue 
the  relationship  ?  Simply  because  the  Christian  re 
fused  to  act  as  he  or  she  had  done  before.  In  the 
religious  chaos  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  the 
widest  choice  of  worships  ;  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  husband  and  wife  worshipping  different  gods. 
But  the  heathen  cults  made  no  difference  to  conduct, 
while  Christianity  did.  If  the  husband  asked  what 
was  unlawful,  the  Christian  wife  refused,  and  was  "  not 
put  in  fear  by  any  terror,"  1  and  so  the  heathen  hus 
band  refused  to  live  with  her,  and  dissolved  the  mar 
riage.2  Now  all  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  promise  of  obedience,  which  the  Christian  woman 
makes  to  her  husband  on  her  wedding  day,  is  a  promise 
which  is  made  in  a  Christian  church  and  a  Christian 
atmosphere ;  every  prayer  that  is  there  offered 
"  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  is  an  assertion  that 
in  all  that  is  said  and  done  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  presupposed.  If  the  wife  may  not  thereafter  repu 
diate  her  promise  of  obedience,  neither  may  the  hus 
band  repudiate  the  conditions  under  which  that 
promise  has  been  given.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  obey  the  officer  set  over  him 
involves  the  duty  to  obey  him,  if  he  commands  his 
company  to  desert  to  the  enemy  ?  That  would  indeed 
be  for  the  sake  of  obedience  to  forget  the  purpose  of 
obedience.  So  it  is  in  Christian  marriage.  The  wife's 
promise  of  obedience  is  given  after  the  purposes  of 
Christian  marriage  have  been  clearly  explained,  and 
no  obedience  can  be  lawful  which  sets  them  aside. 
When  St.  Paul  says  that  "  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,"  3  the 
1  I  Pet.  iii.  6.  2  Cf.  i  Cor.  vii.  12-15.  3  i  Cor.  xi.  3. 
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former  truth  limits  and  explains  the  latter.  So  far 
from  denying  the  immediate  responsibility  of  the 
woman  to  Him  Who  is  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church,  it  asserts  it.  The  whole  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  throughout  his  Epistles  is  addressed  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  not  merely  to  the  men,  who  form 
but  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  woman,  who  like  the  man, 
must  one  day  be  "  made  manifest  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,"  must  attend  to  it,  and  obey  it,  as  fully 
as  the  man  himself.  And  so  the  Church,  in  her  repre 
sentation  of  Christ,  has  ever  taught.  Ever  the  Church 
has  claimed  to  deal  directly  with  women  as  responsible 
beings,  and  not  merely  through  their  husbands,  and 
to  bring  under  her  discipline  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  as  every  other  relation.  Though  she  respects 
and  upholds  the  husband's  authority,  she  knows  that 
all  authority,  unchecked  by  higher  authority,  tends 
to  become  tyranny,  none  more  so  than  the  authority 
of  men  over  women.  It  is  precisely  because  in  our 
own  day  the  Church  fails  so  greatly  in  this  part  of 
her  duty,  that  there  is  so  widely  a  demand  for  complete 
emancipation.  The  authority  of  the  husband,  which 
St.  Paul  so  plainly  recognizes,  is  one  thing,  when  kept 
under  control  by  the  effective  teaching  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  ;  it  is  quite  another  when  the  husband 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  becomes  altogether 
untrammelled,  and  recognizes  no  authority  but  his 
own  sweet  will.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  but  a 
beautiful  subordination,  which  makes  for  good  in 
every  way ;  in  the  other  we  may  have  a  subjection 
so  detestable  as  to  explain,  if  not  altogether  to  justify, 
every  rebellion  against  it. 

We  see  then  what  St.  Paul's  fundamental  teaching 
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is,  and  how  carefully  it  is  guarded.  Why  then  does 
it  often  cause  so  much  annoyance  to  those  who  have 
the  highest  ideals  of  married  life,  and  are  in  no  wise 
unwilling  to  be  to  their  husbands  all  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  them  be  ?  We  have  touched  upon  this 
point  before.  St.  Paul  does  not  confine  himself  to 
explaining  and  guarding  the  true  ideal  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  woman.  He  gives  reasons  for  his  teaching 
which  occasion  real  difficulty,  and  makes  applications 
of  it  which  do  not  immediately  commend  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  our  own  day.  By  so  doing,  he  to  many 
people  discredits  his  teaching  as  a  whole,  and  affords 
an  excuse  for  setting  it  aside. 

To  these  difficulties  therefore  we  now  turn.  But 
before  doing  so,  there  are  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
which  it  may  be  well  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's,  as 
of  any  other  teaching,  depends  upon  all  the 
reasons  which  can  be  given  for  it,  and  not  upon 
the  reasons  which  under  particular  circumstances 
he  actually  gives.  The  most  profound  reasons 
for  our  beliefs  are  frequently  obscure  even  to  our 
selves  ;  and,  even  when  they  are  clear  to  us,  we  do 
not  as  practical  teachers  always  place  them  in  the 
foreground.  On  the  contrary,  we  speak  or  write  with 
the  needs  of  particular  people  in  view,  and  we  employ 
the  arguments  most  likely  to  convince  them.  Now 
St.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  trained  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel, 
and  his  converts,  even  in  the  Greek  cities,  were  for  the 
most  part  either  Jews,  or  Gentiles  who  had  long  been 
subject  to  Jewish  influences,  and  instructed  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  His  view  of  these  Scrip 
tures,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  the  view  current  in 
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his  day.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  language, 
he  regarded  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  as  histori 
cally  true,  and  the  language  employed  as  full  of  Divine 
meaning,  and  of  instruction  for  ourselves.  Now, 
assuming  all  this,  no  one,  who  really  understands  his 
words,  is  likely  to  deny  that  he  interprets  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  most  penetrating  way.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that,  given  hearers  who  interpret  the 
Old  Testament  as  St.  Paul  does,  his  arguments  are 
practically  effective.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  educated  people  to-day  find  themselves, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  unable  to  accept  St.  Paul's  stand 
point.  They  regard,  e.g.,  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
merely  as  interesting  examples  of  primitive  science 
and  folklore.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul  argues  as  he  does 
from  these  early  narratives,  his  words  are  not  only 
meaningless  to  them,  but  even  a  hindrance  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  teaching.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  would  ask  for  attention  to  two  considerations. 
Regard  these  stories  as  we  may,  they  are  in  fact 
instinct  with  most  valuable  religious  teaching.  If 
they  were  originally  but  popular  science  and  folklore, 
they  have  been  transfigured  by  contact  with  the 
illuminated  mind  of  the  people  of  God ;  and  the 
religious  ideas  that  are  found  in  them  must  have  a 
basis,  independent  of  the  primitive  stories,  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced.  Moreover,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  it  is  the  mind  which  possesses  independently 
the  religious  ideas  which  discovers  them  in  these 
primitive  narratives.  Thus,  in  the  question  before  us, 
the  arguments  which  St.  Paul  adduces  for  his  conclu 
sions  as  to  the  right  relations  of  men  and  women, 
strange  as  they  are  to  our  modern  minds,  are  not  a 
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proof  that  he  possesses  no  deeper  reasons,  but  a  proof 
that  he  does  possess  them,  and  that  the  Hebrews  of 
far-off  days  possessed  them  also. 

In  the  second  place  we  must  be  careful  to  distin 
guish  applications  which  are  of  permanent  value 
from  applications  which,  though  true  and  valuable  in 
St.  Paul's  day,  no  longer  follow  from  his  principles 
under  the  different  circumstances  and  sentiments  of 
our  own.  We  may  not  all  apply  this  distinction  in  the 
same  way,  but  we  should  all  recognize  its  importance. 
St.  Paul  himself  here  helps  us  greatly,  since,  in  the 
applications  which  he  makes,  he  does  not  simply  rely 
upon  his  personal  authority,  but  argues  at  length  for 
the  directions  which  he  gives.  In  considering  his 
arguments,  and  deciding  for  ourselves  whether  they 
hold  under  our  own  circumstances,  we  are  only  doing 
what  he  would  wish  us  to  do.  The  Church  herself 
has  not  permanently  upheld  all  St.  Paul's  rulings  in 
the  questions  before  us. 

We  turn  then  to  these  minor  difficulties,  with  full 
willingness  frankly  to  face  them,  but  in  no  way  dis 
posed  to  set  aside  the  broad  principles  of  the  Apostolic 
teaching,  if  he  fails  to  satisfy  on  these  minor  points. 
The  first  with  which  we  shall  deal  is  his  teaching  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  to  the  veiling 
of  women  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church. 
Full  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  mind  is  here  impos 
sible  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage 
in  question  contains  a  sentence,  to  the  meaning  of 
which  we  have  lost  the  key.1  The  Authorized  Version 
renders  it  word  by  word  correctly  enough,  except 
that  "  authority  "  should  be  substituted  for  "  power." 
1  i  Cor.  xi.  10. 
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"  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on 
her  head  because  of  the  angels."  This  unhappy 
sentence  has  probably  never  conveyed  a  meaning 
to  a  human  intelligence.  The  Revised  Version  suc 
ceeds  in  conveying  a  meaning,  but  only  by  introducing 
words  that  have  no  place  in  the  original  text.  "  For 
this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  a  sign  of  authority 
on  her  head  because  of  the  angels."  It  is  possible 
that  this  speculative  addition  may  give  St.  Paul's 
meaning  correctly,  but  to  what  angels  he  refers,  and 
what  they  have  to  do  with  the  matter,  no  one  has 
ever  satisfactorily  explained.1  In  the  second  place, 
St.  Paul's  instructions  rest  upon  current  ideas  of 
etiquette  and  good  manners.  Such  ideas  vary  con 
tinually.  The  young  University  man  who  goes  to 
work  among  people  in  England  of  a  different  class 
from  his  own,  if  he  would  avoid  giving  offence,  has 
laboriously  to  learn  a  new  social  code  ;  he  finds  to  his 
surprise  that  his  free  and  easy  ways,  though  they  may 
be  acceptable  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  population, 
are  regarded  as  improper  by  the  better-class  artisans. 
Missionaries  in  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan  are 
at  first  still  more  at  sea.  And,  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  a  passage  of  St.  Paul's  writings  like  the  one  before 
us,  we  must  recognize  that  a  full  understanding  of  it 
is  beyond  our  attainment.  What  St.  Paul  teaches 

1  The  best  explanation  is  perhaps  Tertullian's,  that  Paul 
has  in  mind  Genesis  vi.  1-4.  This  strange  story  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  and  received  great 
development  in  that  Book  of  Enoch,  to  which  they  and  the 
Apostolic  Church  attached  such  great  importance.  St.  Jude 
apparently  regards  the  Book  as  authentic  prophecy  (Jude  14), 
and  we  find  references  to  this  fall  of  the  angels  in  Jude  6 
and  2  Pet.  ii.  14.  Jewish  belief  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
part  played  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  by  the  evil  spirit  Asmodaeus. 
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is  substantially  this.  When  women  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  above  all 
when  they  take  part  in,  or  perhaps  even  lead,  the 
Church's  prayers,  they  must  be  becomingly  attired, 
and  they  must  respect  the  general  sense  of  the  Church 
as  to  what  becoming  attire  is.  When  St.  Paul  says, 
"  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you  ?  "  l  he  means 
by  "  nature  "  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  and  the 
general  sense  of  which  we  must  take  account,  is  the 
general  sense  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  take  account  of  these 
things."  2  The  rules  of  etiquette  are  occasionally 
tiresome,  but  they  generally  rest  upon  practical  experi 
ence  of  what  is  best,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  relations  of  men  with  women.  To  an  argumenta 
tive  disregard  of  the  convenances,  we  do  not  reply 
by  argument;  we  reply,  "  My  good  sir,  it  isn't  done." 
So,  though  with  reference  to  a  common  sense  more 
inspired  than  that  of  the  world,  does  St.  Paul  also. 
r<  If  any  man  seemeth  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God."  3  Now 
all  this  suggests  no  difficulty,  when  we  understand  St. 
Paul's  meaning.  Nor  does  it  create  any  difficulty 
when  St.  Paul  says  thai  misbehaviour  on  the  part 
of  a  woman  "  dishonoureth "  that  husband  who  is 
"  her  head."  When  a  man  outrages  the  convenances, 
his  doing  so  causes  great  pain  to  his  wife.  But  when 
a  woman  does  so,  especially  when  she  does  so  in  a  way 
which  is  understood  to  be  a  repudiation  of  her  hus 
band's  authority,  she  causes  to  him  far  greater  pain. 
1  i  Cor.  xi.  14.  a  Phil.  iv.  8.  8  i  Cor  xi.  16. 
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He  knows  that  everybody  is  saying  that  he  ought  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  despising  him  for  his  apparent 
inability  to  do  so.  The  woman  is  not  held  responsible 
for  the  misbehaviour  of  her  husband,  while  the  man 
is  held  responsible  for  the  misbehaviour  of  his  wife, 
and  is  injured  in  his  honour  as  a  man,  when  she  does 
misbehave.  Where  St.  Paul's  language  gives  offence 
is  that  he  seems  at  first  sight  to  put  the  woman  in  a 
position  of  insupportable  inferiority  by  the  language 
which  he  employs.  The  man  is  "  the  image  and  glory 
of  God  :  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  For 
the  man  is  not  of  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the 
man  :  for  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman  ; 
but  the  woman  for  the  man."  1  It  is  here  that  what 
has  already  been  urged  as  to  St.  Paul's  use  of  Holy 
Scripture  comes  to  our  assistance.  St.  Paul's  refer 
ence  is  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  Book  of  Genesis  begins  with  two  stories  of  the 
Creation,  which  are  placed  side  by  side.  In  the 
former,  woman  equally  with  man  is  said  to  have  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  "  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ; 
male  and  female  created  He  them." 2  The  word 
"  man  "  is  here  generic ;  it  is  not  man  as  contrasted 
with  woman,  but  the  human  race  as  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  the  creation.  But  in  the  second  and  more 
primitive  story,  nothing  is  said  about  the  image  of 
God.  Man  is  created  first,  and  woman  afterwards  to 
be  "an  help  meet  for  him."3  "The  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the  man ;  and  he 
slept ;  and  He  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof :  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord 
1  Verses  7-9.  •  Gen.  i.  27.  3  Gen.  ii.  18. 
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God  had  taken  from  the  man,  made  He  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man."  1  St.  Paul,  in  the 
offending  passage  of  his  Epistle,  follows  the  second 
story,  and  it  is  this  which  occasions  the  difficulty.  He 
does  not  deny  that  the  woman  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God  ;  probably  he  thought  that  she  was  so  indirectly, 
since  she  was  to  be  a  "  help  answering  to  "  2  the  man 
already  made  in  His  image.  But  the  Apostle  keeps 
to  his  text.  He  says  that  the  woman  was  derived 
from  the  man,  because  the  text  says  so  ;  he  says  that 
the  woman  was  created  for  the  man,  because  the 
text  says  so.  But  he  also  says  that  "  the  woman  is 
the  glory  of  the  man."  3  To  be  the  glory  of  the  man 
is  far  indeed  from  being  his  plaything  or  his  slave ; 
playthings  and  slaves  are  no  glory  to  anybody.  The 
woman  glorifies  her  husband,  as  he,  and  indeed  she 
also,  glorify  God,  by  the  free  use  of  her  splendid  powers 
in  glad  co-operation  with  him.  She  stands  to  him, 
like  the  will  to  the  understanding  in  South's  splendid 
simile,  "  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen 
to  her  king,  who  both  acknowledges  a  subjection, 
and  yet  retains  a  majesty."  Is  St.  Paul  one-sided,  in 
that  he  does  not  add  that  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which 
the  man  was  created  for  the  woman  ?  He  is  neces 
sarily  one-sided,  because  he  is  dealing  with  a  practical 
situation,  in  which  it  was  women  who  were  at  fault. 
But  he  feels  the  one-sidedness,  as  we  feel  it,  and  at 
once  corrects  it :  let  us  quote  his  words  once  more. 
"  Howbeit  neither  is  the  woman  without  the  man, 
nor  the  man  without  the  woman,  in  the  Lord.  For 
as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  so  is  the  man  also  by  the 

1  Verses  21,  22.  2  Gen.  ii.  18,  margin  of  R.V. 

3 1  Cor.  xi.  7. 
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woman ;  but  all  things  are  of  God."  1  What  could 
he  more  say  ?  Every  man  has  a  mother ;  without 
her  he  would  not  be  here  at  all.  Moreover,  in  that 
immeasurable  dependence  which  belongs  to  us  all 
alike,  how  little  meaning  there  is  after  all  in  our  talk 
of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  greater  and  the  less  ! 
"  All  things  are  of  God."  Dependent  upon  God  as 
we  are  for  all  that  we  are  and  for  all  the  conditions 
of  our  life,  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  dependence 
be  more  or  less  direct  ?  St.  Paul  asserts  the  sub 
ordination  of  women  to  men  in  this  passage,  as  he  al 
ways  does,  but  he  asserts  it  in  the  kindliest  and  gentlest 
way  that  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
position.  As  we  have  previously  seen,  we  shall  be 
much  lacking  in  intelligence  if  we  repudiate  his  teach 
ing  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  bases  it  upon 
the  primitive  story  in  Genesis.  For  on  what  does 
the  story  rest  ?  Simply  on  the  observed  facts  of 
human  life.  Those  facts  are  not  true  because  they 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  :  they  are  found  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  because  they  are  true.  Suppose 
that  in  some  story,  which  the  Church  maintained  to 
be  inspired,  the  opposite  position  had  been  adopted. 
Suppose  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  related  that  woman 
was  first  created,  then  the  animals,  and  then  man  ; 
and  that,  it  not  being  good  that  the  woman  should  be 
alone,  man  was  taken  out  of  woman's  side  to  be  a 
help  meet  for  her.  The  subordination  of  man  to 
woman  would  then  be  as  clear  in  the  narrative  as  the 
subordination  of  woman  to  man  is  now.  The  faithful 
in  this  case  would  be  hard  put  to  it.  The  uncultivated 
unbeliever  in  Hyde  Park  would  caustically  observe 
1  Verses  n,  12. 
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that,  if  that  were  the  Creator's  purpose,  His  arrange 
ments  appeared  to  be  singularly  ill-adapted  to  its 
realization.  He  made  man  far  the  stronger  physic 
ally,  and  never  in  his  capacity  of  a  father  laid  aside, 
as  woman  is  in  her  capacity  as  a  mother.  He  gave 
to  him,  not  necessarily  higher  and  better  mental  and 
emotional  gifts,  but  certainly  far  more  of  those  which 
lead  to  command.  Everywhere  in  the  world  man  is 
dominant  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  absurd,  then, 
the  unbeliever  would  urge,  is  the  Bible  narrative, 
which  asserts  the  contrary  !  Now  does  not  everybody 
see  that  St.  Paul's  position  rests  ultimately  upon 
facts,  and  upon  nothing  else  ?  In  the  Women's 
Movement  to-day  there  is  much  that  is  noble,  and 
much  that  is  true.  But  when  its  apostles  repudiate 
the  subordination  of  women  in  any  and  every  sense, 
they  have  not  merely  St.  Paul  against  them,  but  the 
ordinances  of  the  Creator  Himself ;  and  the  under 
current  of  bitterness  which  is  sometimes  to  be  traced 
in  their  words  is  really  a  recognition  of  the  fact.  May 
we,  with  respect,  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance  ? 
Woman  has  her  own  peculiar  burdens,  but  man  also 
has  his,  and  which  are  the  heavier  it  is  idle  to  specu 
late,  since  there  is  no  one  who  can  have  both  lots  and 
so  compare  them.  Women  to-day  are  often  eloquent 
in  their  own  cause,  but  men  have  a  case  too,  though 
they  are  generally  silent  about  it.  Greater  freedom, 
greater  responsibility,  do  not  necessarily  bring  greater 
happiness. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  thus  upon  his  pillow, 

Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 

O  polish'd  perturbation  1  golden  care  ! 

That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 

To  many  a  watchful  night. — Sleep  with  it  now  ! 
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But  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty  ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  profound  insight,  speaks  of 
the  differing  burdens  of  women  and  of  men.1  Each 
may  resent,  and  seek  to  escape,  the  lot  ordaikied,  but 
only  in  the  long  run  to  the  grievous  hurt  of  each. 
Better  far  to  recognize  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  is  bound  up  with  the  sin  of 
the  world,  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  says  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  by  men  and  women  bearing  patiently,  each 
the  burden  ordained  for  them,  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  delivered.  Every  man  worthy  of  the  name  is 
overworked,  but  it  is  by  "  bearing  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  Jesus  "  that  "  the  life  also  of  Jesus  " 
will  one  day  "  be  manifested  in  "  his  body.2  So  says 
St.  Paul.  And  of  woman  he  says,  "  She  shall  be 
saved  through  the  child-bearing  "  (it  is  that  of  which 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  speaks)  "  if 
they  continue  in  faith  and  love  and  sanctification  with 
sobriety."  3 

The  second  difficulty  which  we  have  to  meet  is  St. 
Paul's  apparent  refusal  to  allow  women  to  teach,  or 
even  to  speak  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church. 
His  "  rudeness  of  speech  "  and  want  of  lucidity  are  here 
almost  at  their  worst,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
sure  of  his  exact  meaning.  In  the  passage  which 
we  have  just  considered,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Every  woman 
praying  or  prophesying  with  her  head  unveiled  dis- 

1  Gen.  iii.  16-19.        *  2  Cor.  iv.  10.      3  i  Tim.  ii.  15, 
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honoureth  her  head."  l  To  all  appearance  he  is 
speaking  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church,  and 
we  should  never  suppose  from  the  language  which  he 
here  employs,  that  he  objected  to  women  praying  aloud 
or  prophesying  there,  if  only  they  were  suitably 
attired.  And  yet  three  chapters  later  we  read : 
"  Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches  :  for  it 
is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak  ;  but  let  them  be 
in  subjection,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they 
would  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  own  husbands 
at  home  :  for  it  is  shameful  for  a  woman  to  speak  in 
the  church."  2  So  also  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
St.  Paul  says,  "  Let  a  woman  learn  in  quietness  with 
all  subjection.  But  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  teach, 
nor  to  have  dominion  over  a  man,  but  to  be  in  quiet 
ness.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve ;  and 
Adam  was  not  beguiled,  but  the  woman  being  beguiled 
hath  fallen  into  transgression." 3  Two  solutions 
appear  to  be  possible.  The  first  is  that  St.  Paul  forbids 
women  to  join  in  the  public  discussions,  which  took 
place  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  public  teaching  ;  but  that,  regarding  praying 
and  prophesying  in  the  Spirit  as  Divine  manifestations, 
in  which  the  human  agents  are  no  more  than  passive 
instruments,  he  does  not  venture  to  suppress  them  even 
in  women.  The  second  is  that,  though  St.  Paul  recog 
nizes  the  existence  of  prophetic  and  teaching  gifts  in 
women,  he  would  forbid  their  public  exercise,  and 

1  i  Cor.  xi.  5.  2  Chap.  xiv.  34,  35. 

3  i  Tim.  11.11-14.  The  words  translated  "dominion  over 
a  man"  may  perhaps  better  be  translated  "dominion  over 
her  husband,"  as  the  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve  would 
suggest. 
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insist  in  all  cases  on  the  silence  of  women  in  the  assem 
blies.  The  second  view  is  the  more  probable,  and  will 
be  here  adopted.  The  first  presupposes  a  conception 
of  prophecy  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Sf.  Paul's  mind,  since  he  regards  the  power  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  prophet  as  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  insists  that  even  prophecy 
should  be  regulated,  so  as  to  respect  the  due  order 
of  the  Church.1  But  then,  if  we  adopt  the  second 
view  of  his  meaning,  we  do  undoubtedly  find  a  limita 
tion  placed  upon  the  activity  of  women  in  the  Church, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected,  in  view  of 
their  undoubted  mental  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  two 
questions  arise.  In  the  first  place,  was  St.  Paul 
right  ?  And,  in  the  second  place,  if  he  was  right  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  day,  are  the  restrictions 
which  he  lays  down  necessarily  permanent  ?  Chris 
tianity,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  has  greatly 
raised  the  position  of  women  ;  and  in  our  own  day, 
their  education  has  been  immensely  improved.  They 
are  in  fact  intellectually,  to  say  the  least,  far  more  the 
equals  of  men  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 
Now  the  Apostle,  as  was  previously  pointed  out,  does 
not  merely  give  his  decision  ;  he  also  gives  his  reasons 
for  it.  Our  duty  then  is  to  consider  his  reasons,  and 
ask  ourselves  whether  they  hold  now,  as  they  held  at 
the  time  when  he  gave  them. 

St.  Paul's  first  reason  is  this.  The  spectacle  of  a 
woman  publicly  teaching  her  appointed  head  is  not 
seemly.  St.  Paul  has  no  objection  to  a  woman  being 
a  teacher.  Those  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
which  he  so  highly  praises  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
1  Cf.  i  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  xiv.  26,  33. 
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almost  certainly  included  teaching,  and  he  himself 
most  wisely  says  that  it  is  for  the  elder  women  to  teach 
the  younger  their  duties.1  Nor  has  his  prohibition, 
as  the  English  reader  of  his  words  might  at  first  think, 
anything  to  do  with  any  supposed  impropriety  in  their 
speaking  in  consecrated  buildings.  The  Church  of 
St.  Paul's  day,  as  far  as  we  know,  possessed  no  such 
buildings ;  "  the  churches,"  in  which  women  are  to 
"  be  silent,"  are  not  buildings  at  all  (this  use  of  the 
word  does  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  age)  but  the 
public  assemblies  of  Christians.  St.  Paul's  prohibition 
rests  upon  his  old  point,  that  women  are  by  the  Divine 
ordinance  subordinate  to  their  husbands  or  the  heads 
of  their  families,  and  within  definite  limits  under  their 
authority.  Now  the  public  teaching  of  the  Church 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  an  exercise  of  authority. 
"  If  any  man  speaketh,"  he  should  speak  "  as  it  were 
oracles  of  God."  2  The  Christian  teacher,  as  St. 
Paul  thinks  of  him,  is  exercising  a  gift  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  listen  should 
indeed  "  discriminate  "  3 ;  they  should  employ  their 
own  God-given  spiritual  insight,  in  deciding  whether 
what  is  said  to  them  really  comes  from  God  or  not. 
But  if  it  does,  it  is  not  something  to  be  taken  or  left  ac 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  hearer ;  he  must  receive  "  the 
word  of  the  message,  even  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  not 
as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
God,  which  also  worketh  in  "  those  "  that  believe."  4 
Moreover,  this  word  of  God  (especially  if  it  comes  in 
that  awe-inspiring  form  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  pro 
phecy,"  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  subconscious 

1  Titus  ii.  3-5.  »  i  Pet.  iv.  16. 

3  i  Cor.  xiv.  27.  *  i  Thess.  ii.  13. 
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life)  appeals  to  something  far  wider  than  the  intellect. 
It  is  "  living,  and  active,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 1  The 
hearer,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  "  reproved  "  and  "  judged  "  ; 
"  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are  made  manifest/'  He  is 
awed,  overwhelmed ;  he  falls  "  down  on  his  face  "  in 
worship,  recognizing  the  Divine  presence  which  will 
alone  account  for  his  experience.2  We  see  then  what 
St.  Paul  means  when  he  permits  "  not  a  woman  to 
teach,  nor  to  have  dominion  over  her  husband,  but  to 
be  in  quietness."  3  Inspired  Christian  teaching  involves 
authority,  and  thus,  when  it  is  given  publicly  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband,  it  oversets  the  true  relation 
between  them.  Every  sensible  man,  who  has  a  wife 
worthy  of  him,  knows  that  very  often  she  knows  better 
than  he  does,  and  finds  the  greatest  advantage  in 
listening  to  her  advice.  To  receive  correction  in 
private  is  no  injury  to  the  dignity  o'  his  manhood, 
nor,  unless  he  is  eaten  up  with  pride,  does  he  suppose 
that  it  is.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  utility  of  his  wife's 
action  that  it  should  take  place  in  private.  For  a 
man  to  be  publicly  corrected  by  his  wife  not  only 
mortifies  his  pride  (that  might  be  very  good  for  him) 
it  injures  him  in  his  honour  and  proper  self-respect  ; 
no  good  ever  comes  of  it.  And  if  this  be  so,  even  with 
the  most  ordinary  correction  in  the  affairs^of  the  world, 
much  more  is  it  so  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  St. 
Paul  would  not  "  quench  the  Spirit,"  4  but  he  regulates 


1  Heb.  iv.  12.  2  i  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25. 

8  i  Tim.  ii.  12.  4  i  Thess.  v.  20 
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its  manifestation  in  women,  as  he  also  does  in  men,1 
in  the  interest  of  due  order  in  the  Church.  That 
great  saying  of  his,  "  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,"  2  has  this  application 
among  others,  that  the  natural  order  is  not  overridden 
by  subsequent  spiritual  endowment.  The  true  rela 
tion  of  man  and  woman  is  a  part  of  the  natural  order, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  intended  to  override 
it. 

Secondly,  St.  Paul  says  that  women  should  be  "in 
quietness/'  Their  whole  nature  demands  it,  and  it  is 
almost  always  injurious  to  them  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  to  set  this  claim  of  their  nature  aside. 
They  have  their  own  burden,  which  men  cannot  share 
with  them  ;  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  they  should 
have  man's  burden  too.  Public  speaking  and  teaching 
is  exhausting  work  for  body,  mind,  and  spirit ;  it 
involves  a  great  strain  upon  the  nervous  system.  The 
ground  of  man's  heart,  like  that  tilled  by  the  husband 
man,  brings  forth  to  the  cultivator,  as  St.  Paul  knew 
well,  thorns  and  thistles  3 ;  and  it  is  for  man  rather 
than  for  woman  to  endure  the  toil  of  dealing  with  it. 
So  it  is  also  with  public  debate,  such  as  that  which 
took  place  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  in  the  Chris 
tian  assemblies  at  Corinth.  It  is  exhausting  ;  it  may 
easily  be  demoralizing ;  it  is  better  for  women,  with 
their  strong  emotions,  to  stand  aside,  and  "be  in 
quietness."  It  is  not  that  women  are  bad  speakers ; 
that  they  certainly  are  not ;  indeed,  unless  they  speak 
better  than  the  average  man,  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
attempt  to  speak  at  all.  It  is  that  their  success  is 
purchased  at  too  great  a  cost  in  nervous  energy.  The 
1  Cf.  i  Cor.  xiv.  26-33.  2  i  Cor.  xv.  46.  3  Gen.  iii.  18. 
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dreadful  violence  and  fanaticism,  exhibited  in  the  years 
before  the  war  by  so  many  of  the  advocates  of  women's 
suffrage,  did  not  at  all  prove  that  their  cause  was  a 
bad  one ;  what  it  proved  was  the  exceeding  danger 
of  political  agitation  to  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
of  women.  The  reason  why  men  do  not  behave  in 
a  similar  way  is  not  that  they  are  better  or  wiser 
than  women,  but  that  their  nature  is  made  for  conflict, 
while  that  of  women  is  not.  Thus  St.  Paul's  pro 
hibitions,  rightly  understood,  are  as  kindly  as  they 
are  wise.  We  must  not,  of  course,  forget  the  truth 
contained  in  the  proverb  "  Necessity  knows  no  law." 
Many  of  the  noblest  women,  who  take  part  in  public 
agitation,  take  part  in  it  with  the  clearest  conscious 
ness  of  its  injurious  character,  but  they  think  that 
duty  demands  the  sacrifice.  Like  Deborah  of  old, 
they  take  a  prominent  part  because  men  will  not  act 
unless  women  do.1  Such  women  deserve  nothing  but 
honour.  But  St.  Paul's  principle  is  entirely  sound, 
and  it  is  for  men  to  see  that  they  do  not  discredit  it 
by  their  own  neglect  of  their  duty  to  women.  For 
the  deplorable  disturbances,  which  have  disgraced  the 
women's  movement,  men  have  certainly  their  own 
responsibility. 

Of  St.  Paul's  third  reason  it  is  less  easy  to  speak. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  of  great  importance, 

and  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  present 

an  "  unexpurgated  case."    He  holds  that  the  special 

gifts  of  women  are  not  such  as  to  make  them  good 

guides  to  religious  truth.     Here  as  before,  we  shall  be 

very  foolish,  if  we  set  aside  what  he  says  because  of 

the   apparent    foolishness   and   ungenerosity   of   the 

1  Judges  iv.  6-10. 
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argument  which  he  adduces.  "  Adam  was  not  be 
guiled,  but  the  woman  being  beguiled  hath  fallen  into 
transgression."  Let  us  observe,  firstly,  that  St. 
Paul's  interpretation  of  the  narrative  is  entirely 
correct.  In  the  story  of  the  Fall,  Eve  is  deceived 
by  the  serpent,  and  pleads  the  fact  in  extenuation  of 
her  fault  1 ;  Adam  is  not  deceived,  but  yields  to 
his  wife's  solicitation.2  But,  we  say,  even  if  we 
accept  the  narrative  as  historical,  how  foolish  to  base 
an  universal  law  upon  a  particular  instance  !  Very 
foolish,  doubtless,  if  St.  Paul  does  so.  But  let  us  look 
a  little  deeper.  Two  questions  immediately  arise. 
Firstly,  what  makes  the  narrative  what  it  is?  Secondly, 
what  is  it  that  quickens  St.  Paul's  insight  into  its 
meaning  ?  The  answer  in  both  cases  surely  is  that 
it  is  practical  experience.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
timid  than  men ;  they  have  more  of  the  fear  of  God. 
Thus,  when  they  sin,  they  are  usually  in  greater  or 
less  degree  deceived  first,  or  they  deceive  themselves, 
while  men  sin  with  a  high  hand.  Moreover,  the  cause 
of  this  is  not  merely  timidity.  In  women,  as  a  rule, 
emotion  is  stronger  than  in  men,  and  reason  weaker. 
They  are  more  apt  than  men  to  think  that  what  they 
want  to  do  is  right,  and  that  what  they  want  to  believe 
is  true.  As  a  rule,  they  are  less  disposed  to  look  at 
truth  in  an  objective  way,  and  to  follow  truth  for 
truth's  sake.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  different 
education  to  some  extent  accounts  for  this,  but  facts 
are  eloquent  even  in  our  own  day.  Women  think 
about  the  problems  of  life  and  religion,  and  read  poetry, 
far  more  than  men  do.  But  their  contributions  to 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  even  to  poetry,  are 
1  Gen.  iii.  13.  «  Gen.  iii.  12. 
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comparatively  almost  negligible.  Their  peculiar  powers 
of  sympathy  and  patience  make  them  admirable 
instructors  of  the  young,  but,  in  times  of  religious  and 
intellectual  change  like  the  age  of  St.  Paul  and  our 
own  age,  they  easily  lose  their  way.  They  are  creative 
in  their  capacity  as  mothers ;  they  are  not  as  a  rule 
intellectually  creative,  nor  have  they  that  power  of 
taking  a  wide  view,  and  balancing  one  consideration 
against  another,  which  the  teacher  requires.  Men 
will  often  see  the  truth,  and  maintain  it,  even  while 
in  their  wilful  disobedience  they  have  no  intention  of 
acting  upon  it.  With  women  it  is  generally  otherwise. 
The  last  consideration  which  St.  Paul  brings  for 
ward  is  one  that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  considered  already.  "It  is  shameful 
for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church."  St.  Paul  had 
evidently  no  doubt  that  the  general  sense  of  Christians 
would  endorse  his  verdict,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  the  feeling  which  he  expresses  rests  upon 
permanent  grounds,  and  how  far  upon  grounds  which 
may  no  longer  hold.  There  is  indeed  not  much  here 
to  add  to  what  has  been  said  already  in  speaking  of  the 
veil.  But  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  innate  modesty, 
or  "  shamefastness,"  l  of  the  best  and  purest  women 
to  shrink  from  anything  which  unnecessarily  calls 
attention  to  themselves,  especially  in  public  assem 
blies  where  men  are  present.  Just  as  they  feel  that 
the  extravagant  adornment  of  their  persons  has 
about  it  something  of  immodesty,  so  they  feel  that 
public  speaking  has  it  also.  They  would  rather  that 
their  teaching,  like  their  adornment,  should  be 
"  through  good  works."  1  We  ourselves  in  England 
1  i  Tim.  ii.  9. 
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probably  feel  this  less  strongly  than  other  peoples  ;  we 
should  probably  say  that,  though  there  may  be  some 
thing  in  this,  there  may  be  higher  considerations  to 
set  it  aside.  But  we  must  remember  the  point  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  and  remember  also,  as  St. 
Paul  ever  remembers,  how  important  it  is  to  the 
Church's  good  name  that  public  sentiment  should  not 
be  outraged  by  the  action  of  her  members.1  That 
sentiment  is  of  course  always  more  or  less  fluid  and 
uncertain,  but  what  St.  Paul  feels  is  felt  by  the  best 
English  people  of  all  classes  more  than  is  some 
times  recognized.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  otherwise,  but  we  cannot  foretell  the  future,  and 
it  is  better  in  such  things  to  lag  behind  public  opinion 
than  to  advance  in  front  of  it. 

We  see  then  St.  Paul's  mind  as  to  the  position  of 
women,  in  so  far  as  his  words  reveal  it  to  us.  It  is  a 
mind  absolutely  consistent  with  itself,  with  the  highest 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  Lord's 
own  teaching  and  example.  The  main  principles 
which  he  lays  down  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were 
when  he  first  expressed  them,  and  it  is  for  the  Church 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  but  to  see  that  her  members 
understand  and  act  upon  them.  If  they  are  set  aside 
to-day,  and  that  with  disastrous  consequences,  it  is 
men  at  least  as  much  as  women  who  are  to  blame.  It 
is  because  men  so  widely  neglect  their  duties  that 
women  so  widely  desire  to  be  free  of  their  subordina 
tion.  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  make  this  last  point  as 
clear  as  we  can. 

Firstly,  then,  the  subordination  of  women  to  men 
presupposes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men,  at  whatever 
1  Cf.  Titus  ii.  5. 
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cost  to  themselves,  to  provide  for  the  bodily  needs  of 
the  women  who  are  subordinate  to  them.  St.  Paul's 
teaching  on  this  point  is  as  clear  as  the  day.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  husband  must  provide  for  his 
wife,  and  the  father  for  his  daughters ;  elder  women 
may  claim  support  from  their  children  and  grand 
children.  "  If  any  widow  hath  children  or  grand 
children,  let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  towards 
their  own  family,  and  to  requite  their  parents  :  for 
this  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  .  .  .  But  if 
any  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  his  own 
household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  unbeliever."  x  St.  Paul  would  have  been  the  last 
to  wish  women  to  lead  useless  lives.  Not  only  would 
he  have  them  "  workers  at  home,"  2  but  he  would 
have  them  employed  beyond  their  homes  in  works 
of  piety  and  charity.  Consider  what  the  past  life 
of  a  woman  must  have  been  for  her  to  be  fit  for  enrol 
ment  among  the  "  widows  "  of  the  Church.  "  Well 
reputed  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  hath  brought  up 
children,  if  she  hath  used  hospitality  to  strangers,  if 
she  hath  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  hath  relieved 
the  afflicted,  if  she  hath  diligently  followed  every 
good  work."  3  The  vicious  idleness  of  the  Oriental 
Karem,  the  aimless  existence  so  long  forced  upon 
English  womanhood,  are  entirely  alien  from  St.  Paul's 
mind.  What  is  intolerable  is  not  that  women  should 
work,  but  that  they  should  have  to  work  for  their  living. 
What  would  St.  Paul  have  thought  of  the  working 
classes  of  our  great  towns,  where  even  the  married 
women,  neglectful  of  their  homes  and  their  children, 
toil  in  the  factories,  thereby  too  often  throwing  the 
*  i  Tim.  v.  4,  8.  8  Titus  ii.  5.  »  i  Tim.  v.  10. 
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men  out  of  work,  and  depressing  the  standard  of 
wages  ?  What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  girls  of 
the  middle  classes,  damaging  their  physical  and  intel 
lectual  health,  and  endangering  their  capacity  for 
motherhood,  by  spending  their  girlish  years  in  prepar 
ing,  with  a  girl's  terrible  conscientiousness,  for  a  series 
of  exhausting  examinations,  and  then  going  out  to 
sink  or  swim  in  the  whirlpool  of  modern  life  ?  The 
woman  has  her  own  characteristic  burden,  that  man 
cannot  share  with  her ;  the  very  facts  of  her  life 
render  it  necessary  that  her  work  should  be  a  work 
that  can  be  laid  aside  at  such  times  as  she  is  not  fit 
to  perform  it.  It  is  infamous  that  she  should  shoulder 
man's  characteristic  burden  in  addition  to  her  own, 
and  in  the  sweat  of  her  face  eat  bread,  till  she  return 
to  the  ground.  The  will  of  God,  that  women  should 
be  subordinate  to  men,  is  not  written  upon  the  facts 
of  nature  one  whit  more  plainly  than  His  will  that 
they  should  be  free  from  such  labour  as  this.  And  if 
it  be  said  that  these  things  are  unavoidable,  we  ask, 
What  makes  them  unavoidable  ?  The  laziness  of  men, 
the  love  of  luxury  among  both  men  and  women. 
Men  must  work  harder,  and  spend  far  less  upon  them 
selves  ;  men  and  women  alike  must  lower  their  stan 
dards  of  living.  War  conditions  may  make  the  toil 
of  women  inevitable,  but  the  conditions  of  peace  do 
not.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  set  her  face  against  it ; 
she  has  no  right  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
women  to  men,  without  maintaining  the  corresponding 
truth  of  the  duty  of  men  to  provide  for  women.  No 
blesse  oblige,  and  all  true  Christian  authority,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  is  for  "  building  up,"  and  not  for  "  casting  down."  l 
1  2  Cor.  x.  8. 
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Secondly,  if,  as  men  are  so  fond  of  saying,  "  the 
sphere  of  women  is  the  home,"  it  is  the  business  of 
men  to  see  that  this  sphere  is  provided  for  them.  "  I 
desire,  therefore,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that  the  younger 
widows  marry,  bear  children,  rule  the  household,  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  for  reviling :  for 
already  some  are  turned  aside  after  Satan."  l  St. 
Paul,  needless  to  say,  sets  the  highest  value  upon  the 
celibate  life,  not  as  a  purer  life  than  that  of  marriage, 
but  as  one  which  offers  greater  facilities  for  the  service 
of  God.2  But  the  celibate  life,  to  be  lived  worthily, 
requires  a  special  gift  3 ;  the  majority  of  women 
desire  to  be  wives  and  mothers ;  and,  if  they  are 
baulked  of  their  natural  desire  by  the  evil  conditions 
of  modern  life,  they  are  restless  and  unhappy,  and 
tempted  to  "  turn  aside  after  Satan  "  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Now  the  Frenchman  knows  this,  and  acts 
upon  it.  If  his  daughter  is  without  any  special  religious 
vocation,  he  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  deny  himself 
in  order  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry  suitable  to  her 
position,  and  actively  to  interest  himself  in  her  mar 
riage.  No  doubt  the  marriage  customs  of  the  French 
have  their  own  danger,  but  they  are  far  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul  than  our  own.  The  danger  of  tyranny 
inherent  in  the  French  method  is  no  more  than  a 
danger ;  there  is  no  necessity  that  Frenchmen  should 
be  overcome  by  it,  or  behave  themselves  "  unseemly 
toward  their  virgin  daughters  "  4  in  any  way.  The 
English  method  is  wrong  fundamentally.  Its  neces 
sary  consequence  is  that  a  multitude  of  women,  who 

1  i  Tim.  v.  14.     R.V.  margin  has  "  younger  -women." 
*  i  Cor.  vii.  32-35.      3  i  Cor.  vii.  7.      4  i  Cor.  vii.  36. 
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are  without  any  special  religious  vocation,  "  pass  the 
flower  of  their  age  "  without  any  reasonable  chance 
of  becoming  happy  wives  and  mothers.  What  wonder 
that  there  forms  upon  them 

the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  mask  them  from  men's  reverence, 

and  that  they  exhibit  a  violence  and  discontent  with 
their  lot  which  French  women  do  not  ? 

Thirdly,  the  duty  of  men  to  provide  for  women 
applies  not  only  to  their  physical  and  emotional  needs, 
but  to  their  mental  and  spiritual  needs  also.  When 
we  read  St.  Paul's  words,  "  If  they  would  learn  any 
thing,  let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at  home,"  1 
do  we  always  consider  what  is  presupposed  ?  Plainly 
such  a  direction  is  meaningless,  unless  their  husbands 
are  ready  and  competent  to  provide  the  knowledge 
which  they  desire.  If  women  are  priest-ridden,  their 
husbands  have  generally  only  themselves  to  blame. 
If  they  are  competent  to  help  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  spiritual  things,  they  will  have  no  trouble. 
But  all  this  has  a  wider  application.  Women  can 
attain  no  adequate  mental  and  spiritual  culture 
without  study  and  experience  and  free  discussion  of 
both ;  and,  if  St.  Paul's  teaching  sets  a  limit  to  their 
activities,  it  as  clearly  demands  that  men  should  be 
prepared  to  give  them  access  in  other  ways  to  all  the 
knowledge  which  they  require.  If  they  do  not,  they 
themselves  suffer,  and  not  women  only. 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ? 

As  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  too  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her — 

1  i  Cor.  xiv.  35. 
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Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up,  but  drag  her  down — 
Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her. 

Exactly  so.  Once  more,  Noblesse  oblige.  If  men 
are  to  rule,  they  must  not  only  be  intellectually  fit 
to  rule,  as  too  often  they  are  not ;  they  must  be  ready 
to  make  their  rule  tolerable  by  making  it  intelligible. 

Lastly,  what  of  those  who  have  no  men  at  once 
bound  to  protect  them  from  the  world,  and  able  to 
do  so  ?  What  of  widows  who  are"  widows  indeed,"1 
and  of  unmarried  women  in  no  better  case.  St.  Paul's 
answer  is  clear.  They  are  the  charge  of  the  Church. 
"  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed."  2  The 
word  "  honour  "  here,  as  in  the  fifth  commandment, 
means  "  support."  She  that  is  desolate  must  "  set 
her  hope  on  God,"  and  God  by  His  Church  will  take 
the  father's  place,  while  the  desolate,  who  receives 
the  Church's  "  honour,"  must  requite  the  Church  by 
her  labour  and  her  prayers.3  The  Early  Church  per 
fectly  understood  this  duty ;  she  did  not  insist  upon 
the  subordination  without  accepting  its  necessary 
outcome.  She  had  her  bands  of  consecrated  widows,4 
and  soon  her  bands  of  consecrated  virgins  also.  We 
must  revive  her  practice.  Such  institutions  as  the 
Beguinages  of  Belgium  are  grievously  needed  in 
England  to-day. 

1  Tim.  v.  1 6.  8  i  Tim.  v.  3. 

3  i  Tim.  v.  5.  4  i  Tim.  v.  9. 


II 

Ministrations   of  Women  in   Church 
BY  DR.  DARWELL  STONE 

DR.  DEARMER  discusses  three  passages  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  "Let  the  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak ;  but  let  them  be  in  subjection,  as  also  saith 
the  law.  And,  if  they  would  learn  anything,  let  them 
ask  their  own  husbands  at  home,  for  it  is  shameful  for 
a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church  "  1 ;  "  Every  woman 
praying  or  prophesying  with  her  head  unveiled  dis- 
honoureth  her  head  "  2 ;  "  Let  a  woman  learn  in  quiet 
ness  with  all  subjection ;  but  I  permit  not  a  woman 
to  teach,  nor  to  have  dominion  over  a  man,  but  to  be 
in  quietness/'  3  He  explains  the  first  as  simply  a 
prohibition  of  women  chattering  with  one  another 
while  men  are  speaking  with  tongues,  and  the  second 
as  allowing  women  publicly  to  pray  and  preach  in 

1  i  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35. 

1  i  Cor.  xi.  5. 

3  i  Tim.  ii.  n,  12. 
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church.  On  the  third,  after  saying  that  he  himself 
thinks  it  "  superstitious  to  let  our  services  be  governed 
by  St.  Paul's  advice  to  his  converts/'  he  bases  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  addressed  to  those  who  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  in  such  matters  :  namely,  that, 
if  they  cite  St.  Paul  against  the  public  preaching  of 
women,  they  must  sweep  away  all  our  girls'  schools 
and  denounce  the  memory  of  such  teachers  as  St. 
Hilda  and  St.  Teresa. 

Dr.  Dearmer's  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  is  as 
perverse  as  his  article  is  clever.  As  to  i  Corinthians 
xiv-  34>  35>  the  frequent  use  of  " speak"  throughout 
the  chapter  to  denote  public  utterance,  the  relation 
of  the  particular  verses  to  the  general  context,  which 
is  concerned  with  public  utterance,  the  addition  in 
verse  35  of  the  further  point  implying  that  women 
are  not  even  to  ask  a  question  publicly  at  the  time  in 
church,  combine  to  show  that  the  words  in  verse  34, 
"it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak/'  prohibit 
women  from  teaching  or  preaching  to  the  congregation 
in  church.  In  i  Corinthians  xi.  5  St.  Paul  may  allude 
to  a  practice  of  women  "  prophesying  "  in  church  at 
Corinth,  and  for  the  moment  condemn  only  the  abuse 
which  concerns  his  present  argument  in  such  "  prophesy 
ing"  being  by  one  "  unveiled,"  but,  if  so,  that  he  does 
not  deal  with  two  points  at  once  does  not  show  that 
he  approved  of  that  on  which  he  does  not  comment, 
and  he  is  already  moving  towards  the  general  pro 
hibition  of  women  speaking  in  church  in  the  light  of 
which  the  earlier  passage  must  be  read.  And  in  i 
Timothy  ii.  12  the  natural  meaning  suggested  both  by 
the  context,  which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  public  wor 
ship,  and  by  use  of  the  word  "  teach  "  in  the  two  other 
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places  in  the  Epistle  in  which  it  is  used,1  is  that  what 
it  forbids  to  women  is  public  teaching  in  church.  St. 
Paul  is  consistent  throughout.  He  prohibits  the 
public  ministrations  of  women  in  church.  He  none 
the  less  refers  to  and  approves  of  many  kinds  of  private 
teaching  by  them.  He  is  entirely  consistent  when  in 
i  Timothy  ii.  12  he  forbids  women  publicly  to  teach 
in  church,  and  in  Titus  ii.  3-5  declares  that  aged 
women  are  to  be  "  teachers  oft  hat  which  is  good/'  to 
"  train  the  young  women  "  in  the  duties  of  their  station. 
And  this  consistent  attitude  was  based  on  principles 
of  permanent  value,  whatever  might  be  required  in 
some  particular  detail  affected  by  considerations  of 
time  and  place.  As  thus  based  on  permanent  prin 
ciples,  St.  Paul's  teaching  became  a  foundation  for 
the  general  method  of  the  Church.  When  the  Gallican 
Canons,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,"  decreed  that  a  woman  was  not 
to  teach  in  the  general  congregation,  however  learned 
and  pious  she  might  be,  and^also  that  the  widows  and 
consecrated  virgins  were  to  teach  ignorant  women 
catechumens  the  Baptismal  Responses,  and  how  to 
live  after  Baptism  (12,99),  an(^  when  in  a  very  different 
locality  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions,"  while  allowing 
some  ministrations  of  women,  forbade  them  to  teach 
in  public  worship  (iii.  6),  such  instances  are  alike 
significant  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  an  echo  of 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Dearmer's  perversity  in  interpretation  affects 

his  whole  article.     In  attempting  to  discredit  "  the 

prejudice  against  women  taking  services"  by  describing 

it  as  "  an  Anglican  peculiarity,"  he  refers  to  the  saying 

1  i  Tim.  iv.  ii  ;  vi.  2. 
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of  Litanies  or  the  Rosary  by  women  abroad.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  this  is  done  the  woman  acts  as 
a  member  of  the  congregation  and  not  as  a  minister. 
One  who  joined  (to  mention  two  instances  frequent 
abroad)  in  prayer  begun  by  a  little  girl  in  a  multitude 
of  school  children  or  a  hymn  started  by  a  woman 
might  well  go  out  of  church  at  once  if  a  woman  stood 
up  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  sanctuary  step 
or  in  some  other  ministerial  way.  Dr.  Dearmer  refers 
also  to  a  private  chapel  "  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
regularly  serves  at  Mass/'  and  to  religious  Houses 
where  "  nuns  officiate  at  the  Altar  as  deaconesses/'  He 
must  know  that  any  priest  celebrating  under  such 
conditions  is  liable  to  severe  censure.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome,  if  there  cannot  be  a  male  server,  a  woman 
is  allowed  to  "  make  the  responses  "  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation.  But  in  accordance  with  the 
Canon  Law  she  is  forbidden  to  be  near  the  Altar 
for  this  purpose  or  to  assist  the  priest  by  handing  the 
Elements  to  him  (Decret.,  I.  xxiii.  25 ;  Decretal. 
Greg.,  III.  ii.  i  ;  cf.  e.g.  Lehmkuhl,  Theol.  Mor.,  ii. 
244). 

I  write  as  one  who  has  much  sympathy  with  many 
features  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Women's  Movement." 
For  years  I  have  done  what  I  could  in  what  seemed 
rightly  my  sphere  to  promote  the  increase  of  women's 
influence  in  political  affairs  and  in  many  Church 
matters.  But  the  claims  suggested  by  Dr.  Dearmer's 
article  run  counter  to  the  general  mind  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  And  what  a 
tragedy  it  is  that,  when  we  should  all  be  united  for 
the  work  of  the  National  Mission,  there  is  a  project  for 
promoting  such  ministrations  of  women  as  would 
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make  it  necessary  for  those  women  and  men  who  pay 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  to  stay  away  from  and  discountenance  the 
services  in  which  these  take  place ! 
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The  Ministry  of  Women  and  the  Tradition 

of  the  Church 
BY  W.  J.  SPARROW  SIMPSON 

THE  recent  discussion  on  the  claims  of  women  to 
official  ministry  in  the  Church,  whether  as 
preachers  or  as  priests,  shows  very  plainly  indeed 
how  necessary  it  is  not  only  for  principles  to  be  con 
sidered  in  the  light  of  modern  needs,  but  also  modern 
needs  in  the  light  of  principles. 

The  claim  of  women  to  exercise  the  official  ministry 
of  the  Church  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Church  itself,  and  in  the  light  of  its  principles  and 
practices.  Neither  the  office  of  a  preacher  nor  that  of 
a  priest  can  be  self-imposed.  No  man  and  no  woman 
can  take  this  honour  to  themselves.  They  cannot 
rightly  preach  the  Church's  doctrine  except  they  be 
sent,  nor  consecrate  the  Church's  Sacraments  except 
they  are  authorized  and  commissioned  by  the  Church 
to  which  those  Sacraments  are  divinely  entrusted.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  Church  which  must  decide,  and  not 
the  persons  by  whom  the  office  is  desired. 

The  evidence  of  Scripture  to  the  place  of  women  in  the 
Church  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  essay.  Our 
attention  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  Church's  practice. 
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I 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  shows  that : 

i.  There  were  prophetesses  in  the  second  Christian 
century  as  well  as  prophets.  "  At  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia  the  prophetic  daughters  of  Philip  enjoyed 
great  esteem ;  Papias,  amongst  others,  listened  to 
their  words."  1  But  the  prophetess  was  a  gifted 
individual,  the  possessor  of  personal  endowments  of  a 
religious  kind.  She  was  not  a  member  of  an  official 
order,  formally  instituted  and  recognized  by  the 
Church  as  such.  Her  gifts  were  clearly  personal  and 
not  transmitted.  The  prophetess  as  such  had  no 
successor. 

Prophetesses  seem  to  have  been  more  conspicuous  in 
religious  movements  outside  the  Church  than  within 
it.  There  were  the  well  known  prophetesses  Maximilla 
and  Priscilla  in  the  Phrygian  Montanist  movement. 
But  an  essential  feature  of  that  movement  was  that 
it  expressed  individual  religion  as  opposed  to  cor 
porate.  Harnack  says  that  "  Among  the  Gnostics 
especially  women  played  a  great  role,  for  the  Gnostic 
looked  not  to  sex  but  to  the  spirit."  2 

Harnack  recognizes  the  difference  in  ministerial 
function  between  women  in  the  Church  and  women 
in  other  forms  of  religion.  He  attempts  to  account 
for  the  difference  as  caused  by  reaction  of  the  Church 
from  other  religions. 

"  It  was  by  its  very  opposition  offered  to  Gnosticism  and 
Montanism  that  the  Church  was  led  to  interdict  women  from 
any  activity  within  the  Church  ;  apart,  of  course,  from  such 
services  as  they  rendered  to  those  of  their  own  sex."  3 

1  Harnack,  Expansion,  ii.  228. 

8  Expansion,  ii.  229.  3  Expansion,  ii.  230. 
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The  place  of  women  in  the  Church  was  discussed 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  early  as  200.  Tertullian, 
in  the  Catholic  period  of  his  life,  held  that  women  had 
no  authority  to  teach  doctrine.1  Baptism  could  be 
administered  by  laymen  in  cases  of  necessity.  But 
that  a  woman  should  baptize  he  regarded  as  an  extra 
vagance  of  which  no  example  had  arisen.  The  story 
which  ascribed  to  Thecla  a  liberty  to  teach  and  baptize 
was  a  fiction  of  a  certain  presbyter  who  for  writing  it 
was  deposed  from  his  office,  as  doing  discredit  to  St. 
Paul.  For  seeing  St.  Paul  held  that  women  should 
be  silent  and  consult  their  own  husbands  at  home,  it 
was  unthinkable  that  he  had  given  them  the  power 
to  teach  and  baptize.2 

Tertullian  taught  again  categorically  that 

"  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church  ; 
but  neither  is  it  permitted  her  to  teach,  nor  to  baptize,  nor 
to  offer,  nor  to  claim  to  herself  a  lot  in  any  manly  position, 
not  to  say  in  any  sacerdotal  office."  3 

Bishop  Firmilian,  contemporary  of  St.  Cyprian, 
cites  a  case  of  a  woman  who  ventured  not  only  to  bap 
tize  but  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  and  who  in  so 
doing  kept  close  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  language. 
The  act  in  his  opinion  was  utterly  null  and  void.4 

Ambrosiaster  regards  the  ordination  of  Deaconesses 
as  an  innovation  of  the  Montanists,  an  act  for  which 
there  was  no  apostolic  precedent — an  act  which  was 
due  to  entire  misunderstanding  of  St.  Paul.5 

The  ministry  of  women  in  the  Church  was  regulated 
by  various  Canons,  dating  from  about  A.  D.  380.  Thus 

1  De  Baptismo,  ch.  i.  *  Ch.  xvii. 

3  On  the  Veiling  of  Virgins,  ch.  ix. 

*  Ep.  75  St.  Cyprian  Hartel,  ii.  819. 

•  P.  470. 
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it  was  ruled  that  women  must  not  draw  near  to  the 
altar,  that  is  in  any  ministerial  capacity.1  That  they 
should  undertake  any  quasi-levitical  ministrations 
was  considered  in  394  as  an  unheard  of  innovation  and 
expressly  prohibited.2  As  late  as  the  time  of  Charle 
magne  a  reforming  Synod  of  Paris  complains  of  in 
stances  in  certain  provinces  of  women  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  assisting  in  distributing  to  the  faithful  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  This  the  Council  regards  as 
an  intolerable  abuse  and  in  contradiction  to  the  ancient 
rules  of  the  Church.3 

These  facts  suggest  a  very  necessary  caution.  A 
careful  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  fact  of 
an  occurrence  and  the  legitimacy  of  an  occurrence.  It 
is  one  thing  to  collect  a  number  of  incidents  from 
history.  It  is  another  thing  to  assign  them  their 
proper  valuation.  There  are  facts  which  are  the 
logical  result  of  a  Society's  principles,  and  there  are 
facts  which  are  in  contradiction  with  its  principles.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  thing  has  been  done.  The 
question  is,  whether  that  thing  is,  or  is  not,  irregular. 
Hence  the  ecclesiastical  maxim  :  It  has  been  done  :  let 
those  who  did  it  be  responsible.  It  is  clearly  possible 
to  collect  a  number  of  examples  to  show  that  women 
here  and  there  have  served  at  the  altar,  or  helped 
in  the  administration,  perhaps  by  taking  the  reserved 
Sacrament  to  the  sick.  But  those  examples  must  be 
balanced  by  the  fact  of  the  Church's  regulations  about 
them.  Viewed  in  this  connection  they  are  seen  to  be 
abnormal,  irregular.  They  are  not  the  product  of  the 

1  Synod  of  Laodicea.         Hefele,  ii.  159 

2  Synod  of  Nimes,  394.      Hefele,  ii.  248. 

3  Synod  of  Paris     $29.      Hefele,  v.  261. 
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Institution  collectively.  They  do  not  express  its 
mind  or  its  tradition.  They  were  done  in  contra 
diction  to  its  intentions. 

The  ministry  of  women  is  also  seen  in  the  office  of 
the  Deaconess. 

The  Syriac  Document  (Didascalia)  which  professes 
to  contain  instructions  delivered  by  the  apostles,  but 
which  is  in  reality  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  regulations 
compiled  in  the  third  century,  probably  by  a  Bishop 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Syrian  Church,  gives  the  earliest 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Deaconesses.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  compilation  includes  material  of 
a  yet  earlier  date. 

The  Didascalia  directs  the  Bishop  to  appoint  Deacons 
"  and  a  woman  for  the  service  of  women."  For  there 
are  houses  to  which  you  cannot  send  a  Deacon  to 
minister  to  women,  because  of  the  pagans.  There 
are  also  many  other  matters  in  which  the  employment 
of  a  Deaconess  is  necessary.  They  are  to  attend  upon 
the  women  at  baptism.1  The  Deaconess  is  to  receive 
the  women  after  they  have  been  baptized  and  to 
instruct  them,  apparently  in  practical  duties. 

For  this  ministry  of  the  Deaconess  appeal  is  made 
to  the  ministry  of  women  to  our  Lord.  It  is  also 
added  that  since  many  believing  women  were  inmates 
of  pagan  households,  the  Deaconess  was  required  to 
visit  them  in  illness  and  to  provide  for  their 
needs. 2 

The  Syriac  Didascalia  of  the  third  century  is  largely 
incorporated  in  the  curious  fiction  called  the  Apos 
tolic    Constitutions.     This   highly   imaginative    work 
includes  much  of  the  devotional  and  practical  life  of 
1  Nau,  p.  134.  *  P.  135. 
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the  early  centuries.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century  and  represents  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

There  we  find  that  the  Deaconess  was  a  recog 
nized  institution.  She  was  intended  for  ministrations 
among  women.  She  was  to  visit  the  sick,  to  act  as 
doorkeeper  at  the  women's  entrance  into  the  church, 
to  enforce  discipline  on  the  women  in  church  during 
the  time  of  service.  She  was  to  attend  upon  the 
women  who  came  to  be  baptized. 

Deaconesses  were  not  allowed  to  teach  in  the  church, 
still  less  to  act  as  priests. 

"If  in  the  foregoing  constitutions  we  have  not  permitted 
them  to  teach,  how  will  any  one  allow  them,  contrary  to 
nature,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  priest  ?  For  this  is  one 
of  the  ignorant  practices  of  the  Gentile  atheism,  to  ordain 
women  priests  to  the  female  deities,  not  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  Christ."  ! 

It  is  pointed  out  that  our  Lord  sent  men  but  no 
women  to  baptize.  It  is  urged  that  if  this  office  had 
been  designed  for  women,  our  Lord  would  have  been 
baptized  by  His  mother  and  not  by  St.  John. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  in  these  Apostolic 
Constitutions  Deaconesses  are  forbidden  to  baptize, 
so  also  are  the  Deacons.2 

"  A  deacon  does  not  bless,  does  not  give  the  blessing,  but 
receives  it  from  the  bishop  and  presbyter  :  he  does  not  baptize, 
he  does  not  offer."  3 

His  functions  are  compared  with  those  of  a  Deaconess, 
of  whom  it  is  said 

"  A  deaconess  does  not  bless,  nor  perform  anything  belong 
ing  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or  deacons,  but  only  is  to  keep 
the  doors,  and  to  minister  to  the  presbyters  in  the  baptizing 
of  women."  * 

1  Apost.  C.,  Hi.  9.  a  iii.  n.  3  viii.  28.          4  Ib. 
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The  important  question  arises  here  :  What  was  meant 
by  the  "  ordination  "  of  a  Deaconess  ? 

The  Apostolic  Constitutions  seem  to  apply  the 
title  "  ordination  "  to  the  appointment  of  a  Deaconess 
as  well  as  of  a  Deacon.  And  the  form  of  their  appoint 
ment  is  somewhat  similar.  Both  Deacon  and  Dea 
coness  are  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Bishop's 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  presbytery. 

The  central  portion  of  the  office  "  concerning  the 
ordination  of  a  Deacon  "  is  as  follows  : 

"  O  God  Almighty,  .  .  .  cause  the  light  of  Thy  counte 
nance  to  shine  upon  this  Thy  servant  who  is  to  be  ordained 
for  Thee  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  ;  and  replenish  him  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power,  as  Thou  didst  replenish 
Stephen,  who  was  Thy  martyr,  and  follower  of  the  sufferings 
of  Thy  Christ.  Do  Thou  render  him  worthy  to  discharge 
acceptably  the  ministration  of  a  deacon,  steadily,  unblame- 
ably,  and  without  reproof,  that  thereby  he  may  attain  a  higher 
decree,  through  the  mediation  of  Thy  only  begotten  Son,"  etc. 

The  prayer  "  Concerning  a  Deaconess  "  is  : 

"  O  Eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Creator  of  man  and  of  woman,  Who  didst  replenish  with  the 
Spirit  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  and  Anna,  and  Huldah  ;  who 
didst  not  disdain  that  Thy  only  begotten  Son  should  be  born 
of  a  woman  ;  who  also  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony, 
and  in  the  Temple,  didst  ordain  women  to  be  keepers  of  Thy 
holy  gates  :  do  Thou  now  also  look  down  upon  this  Thy 
servant,  who  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  deaconess,  and 
grant  her  Thy  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  that  she  may  worthily  dis 
charge  the  work  which  is  committed  to  her  to  Thy  glory, 
and  the  grace  of  Thy  Christ,"  etc.1 

Here  then  in  the  dedication  of  a  Deaconess  reference 
was  made  to  the  Prophetesses  of  the  older  dispensa 
tions,  to  the  selection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  women  to  the  office  of  doorkeepers  of 
the  Jewish  Sanctuary. 

1  Trans,  in  Ante-Nicene  Library,  p.  239. 
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Both  these  forms  of  ordination  are  framed  in  such 
general  terms  that  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from  them 
precisely  what  the  functions  of  either  office  were  under 
stood  to  be,  or  what  precisely  was  the  nature  of  the 
ordination  conveyed.  The  one  is  appointed  to  "  dis 
charge  .  .  .  the  ministration  of  a  deacon,"  the  other 
to  "  discharge  the  work  which  is  committed  to  her/' 
Both  expressions  are  quite  indefinite.  One  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  is  clear  enough.  The  ordination 
of  a  Deacon  is  regarded  as  a  stage  of  transition  to  a 
higher  degree  of  ministry.  There  is  nothing  corre 
sponding  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  Deaconess.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  give  a  form  for  the  ordination 
of  a  priest  but  not  of  a  priestess  :  of  a  Bishop  but  not 
of  a  Bishopess.  And  of  course  the  whole  principles 
of  instruction  which  the  work  contains  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  such  thing. 

These  references  throw  much  light  on  the  Church's 
intention  in  appointing  the  Deaconess.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  expressly 
refuse  to  permit  women  to  teach  in  the  church,  and 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  "  nowhere  sent  out 
women  to  preach,  although  He  was  not  wanting  in 
such,"  it  becomes  quite  clear  what  the  office  was  to 
which  a  Deaconess  was  "  ordained."  *  As  Dean 
Howson  said  when  writing  on  this  subject : 

"  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  ordination  ',  as  we  now  employ  it.  The  imposi 
tion  of  hands  had  a  wider  range  in  the  Early  Church 
than  it  has  with  us  ;  and  distinctions  must  be  drawn  with  re 
gard  to  the  import  of  the  ceremony  on  different  occasions.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  and  Presbyter,  it  is  a  solemn  consecration. 
In  the  case  of  the  Deaconess  it  is  only  an  official  blessing."  2 

1  Apost.  C.t  iii.  6.  2  Howson,  Deaconesses,  p.  243. 
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The  only  question  is  what  that  laying  on  of  hands 
denoted.  That  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  Church. 
We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  act  and  the 
intention,  because  the  act  of  laying  on  of  hands  may 
represent  many  things  ;  and  did  represent  various 
things  in  the  primitive  Church.  A  sign  which  denoted 
Confirmation  and  Absolution,  as  well  as  Ordination, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  according  to  the  inten 
tion  with  which  it  was  employed.  It  may  denote  the 
conferring  of  a  blessing,  or  it  may  denote  the  trans 
mission  of  apostolic  ministerial  power. 

A  Syrian  form  of  appointing  a  Deaconess  expressly 
directs  that  "  the  Bishop  places  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  not  in  the  manner  of  ordination  but  blessing 
her."  i 

This  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Deaconesses  came 
into  discussion  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Nicea.2  The 
language  of  its  ruling  is  obscure  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate  among  the  learned.  On  the 
whole  the  line  adopted  by  the  Council  appears  to  be 
that  if  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  blessing,  then  it  was  true  that  the  deaconess 
had  been  ordained ;  but  if  it  was  understood  in  the 
sense  of  Holy  Orders,  or  the  Apostolic  ministry,  then  it 
was  true  that  the  deaconess  had  not  been  ordained. 
This  interpretation  was  given  by  the  historian  Baronius, 
and  is  accepted  by  the  greatest  modern  student  of  the 
Councils,  Hefele.3 

It  seems  clear  that  the  office  of  Deaconess  not  only 

1  Robinson,  Ministry  of  Deaconesses,  p.  224. 

2  Canon  xix. 

3  Baronius,  Annals,  An.  34,283.    See  also  Goschler's  trans 
lation   of  Hefele,  i.  420. 
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originated  in  the  East,  but  was  only  congenial  to  the 
East.  It  never  took  any  real  hold  upon  the  Church 
of  the  West.  It  is  probable  that  the  reason  for  this 
was  the  different  status  of  women  in  the  two  spheres 
of  the  Church's  operation,  women  in  the  East  being 
more  secluded  than  those  in  the  West. 

Bishop  John  Wordsworth,  of  Salisbury,  held  that 
the  practical  development  of  the  Deaconess  movement 
was  "  confined  to  the  East,  and  more  particularly  to 
such  centres  as  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  though 
it  appears  elsewhere.  There  is  scarcely  any  mention 
of  the  office  in  the  West  in  the  first  four  centuries, 
and  when  it  is  afterwards  noticed,  it  is  usually  with 
disfavour."  He  held  that  various  Western  benedic 
tions  of  Deaconesses  which  have  been  collected  were 
blessings  of  Deacons'  wives.1 

The  real  meaning  of  this  appointment  of  women 
in  the  Church  becomes  plainer  still  when  we  con 
trast  the  language  directed  to  be  used  in  the  same 
Apostolical  Constitutions  at  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop.2 

"  Thou  Who  didst  appoint  the  ruler  of  the  Church  through 
the  word  of  Thy  grace  ;  .  .  .  grant  that  this  Thy  servant 
whom  Thou  hast  chosen  to  the  holy  office  of  Thy  bishop, 
may  discharge  the  duty  of  a  high  priest  to  Thee  .  .  .  that  he 
may  present  to  Thee  the  gifts  of  Thy  Holy  Church,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  high  priesthood  have  power  to  remit  sins 
according  to  Thy  commandment,  to  loosen  every  bond  accord 
ing  to  the  power  which  Thou  hast  given  to  the  Apostles." 

This  makes  the  intention  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
quite  unmistakably  clear.  Certain  subordinate  func 
tions,  invaluable  indeed,  and  such  as  none  can  do  but 

1  Ministry  of  Grace,  1901,  pp.  276,  277. 
8  Apost.  C.  viii.  5,  p.  214. 
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they,  are  herein  entrusted  to  women ;  but  the  whole 
apostolic  ministry,  prophetic  and  priestly,  is  entrusted 
to  men.  That  is  obviously  what  is  implied  in  these 
forms  of  ordination.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
Church  would  use  the  latter  form  in  the  appointment 
of  a  woman. 

2.  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  the  priestly  work 
of  offering  the  Eucharist  was  in  the  primitive  period 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Bishop  ;   consequently  that 
the  priests  only  offered  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  women  in  the  congregation. 

This  seems  to  miss  the  point. 

For  the  priest,  although  not  actually  exercising  his 
ministry  was  nevertheless  a  potential  offerer  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Bishop  was,  and  the  congregation 
was  not.  Moreover  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
actual  offering  was  confined  to  the  Bishop.  St.  Igna 
tius  clearly  contemplates  the  priesthood  celebrating 
the  Eucharist  in  place  of  the  Bishop. 

And  further,  the  recipient  of  the  apostolic  commis 
sion  was  invariably  a  man.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  in  primitive  Church  history  of  the  Episcopate 
being  conferred  upon  a  woman.  Therefore,  while  no 
doubt  it  is  true  that  priests  who  were  not  celebrating, 
but  were  present  simply  as  members  of  the  Church, 
offered  the  Eucharist  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  women  in  the  congregation,  the  conspicuous  dis 
tinction  is  that  the  celebrant,  or  official  offerer,  was 
invariably  man. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  ascertained  from  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
theologians.     St.  Thomas  maintained  that  to  confine 
Ordination  to  men  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  that 
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Sacrament ;  and  that  if  all  the  forms  and  signs  of 
Ordination  were  bestowed  upon  a  woman  she  would 
receive  nothing  more  than  an  outward  form  destitute 
of  reality.  In  other  words,  he  taught  that  Ordination 
cannot  be  conferred  upon  a  woman.1 

This  is  still  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  theologians. 
Lehmkuhl  declares  that  it  is  certain  that  women  are 
by  the  Divine  Law  excluded  from  ecclesiastical  office. 
A  woman  is  incapable  of  being  a  subject  for  Ordina 
tion.  2 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  other  examples. 
Gasparri  argues  that  the  Ordination  of  a  woman  cannot 
even  be  called  irregular,  for  only  those  are  capable  of 
irregular  Ordination  who  are  capable  of  being  ordained, 
which  a  woman  is  not.3  Ordination  of  a  woman 
would  be  in  the  same  category  as  the  Ordination  of  the 
unbaptized.  It  would  be  null  and  void. 

Pesch  declares  that  the  perpetual  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Church  is  that  women  are  never  per 
mitted  to  become  priests.  Men  alone  are  subjects 
capable  of  being  ordained.4 

Suarez  goes  further  still,  and  affirms  that  no  woman 
may  serve  a  priest  at  the  altar  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass.5  In  saying  this,  Suarez  only  repeats  the 
principles  of  the  Canon  Law. 

No  doubt  the  question  whether  women  can  be 
preachers  of  the  Church  is  separable  from  the  question 
whether  they  can  be  priests.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is 

1  St.  Thomas,   Summa,   Suppl.   Q.   xxxix.,  A.    i  :     Works, 
torn.  iv.  506. 

2  Lehmkuhl,  Theologia  Moralis,  ii.  420  (1896). 

3  Gasparri,  De  Ordinat.,  i.  121,   122. 
*  Pesch,  Praelect.  Dogm.,  vii.  319. 

6  Suarez,  Works,  xxi.  922. 
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certain  that  no  orthodox  Bishop  in  all  Christendom 
would  venture  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  ordain 
ing  a  woman.  If  such  an  action  were  performed,  it  is 
certain  that  its  agent  would  be  repudiated  alike  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  the  action  itself  pronounced 
to  be  utterly  null  and  void. 

The  question  whether  women  can  be  preachers  of 
the  Church  is  obviously  on  a  different  level.  For 
it  is  a  recognized  thing  that  laymen,  when  authorized 
by  their  Bishop,  may  preach.  But  here  too  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  is  unmistakable.  The  prac 
tical  interpretation  which  the  world-wide  Church, 
East  and  West,  has  put  upon  the  matter  is  unquestion 
able.  It  has  entrusted  the  official  ministry  of  the 
Church,  whether  prophetic  or  priestly,  exclusively  to 
men.  There  have  been  preaching  orders  of  men  but 
none  of  women.  Women  have  never  been  authorized 
by  the  Church  as  preachers  to  the  general  congrega 
tion.  They  have  taught  children.  They  have  in 
structed  women.  They  have  advised  and  guided  in 
private.  They  have  instructed  all  alike  by  their 
writings.  Their  sphere  of  religious  influence  has  been 
immense,  both  in  depth  and  in  extent.  But  they  have 
not  been  placed  hitherto  in  the  official  ministry  as 
instructors  of  the  mixed  assembly  in  public  worship. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years,  the  whole  of  its  duration 
hitherto,  the  Church  has  had  one  rule.  It  has  confined 
official  ministry  to  men.  The  work  of  a  deaconess  is 
no  real  contradiction.  The  legend  of  a  woman  Pope, 
which  no  one  credits,  only  throws  this  fact  into  stronger 
light.  It  may  have  been  a  satire  to  represent  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  the  days  when  a  Pope  had 
sold  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  woman.  But  no  woman 
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as  yet  has  ever  ministered  at  the  altars  of  Christendom. 
No  woman  as  yet  has  been  authorized  as  preacher  in  the 
Church's  official  ministry.  This  is  the  Catholic  custom, 
universal  in  East  and  West. 

No  doubt  the  case  has  been  otherwise  in  certain 
Protestant  denominations  in  America.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  for  surprise.  A  land  with  no  ancient  buildings, 
and  no  traditions,  dominated  by  a  sturdy  individualism 
and  independence  of  the  past,  is  the  natural  sphere  for 
the  production  of  eccentricities  and  novelties  in  re 
ligion,  as  well  as  in  all  other  things.  This  only  makes 
the  Catholic  tradition  stand  out  in  stronger  relief. 


II 

But  it  would  be  a  most  inadequate  account  of  the 
place  of  women  in  the  Church  if  little  more  were 
observed  than  their  exclusion  from  the  official  duties 
of  the  preacher  and  the  priest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than  the  notion 
that  in  consequence  of  the  official  ministry  being  re 
stricted  to  men,  women  in  the  early  Church  could 
neither  express  their  faith  nor  make  their  influence  ade 
quately  felt.  It  is  difficult  in  a  limited  space  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  women 
in  the  Church  during  the  age  of  the  Fathers. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  reports  in  a  lengthy  treatise 
the  instructions  given  by  St.  Macrina,1  sister  of  St. 
Basil,  on  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
Gregory  calls  Macrina  "the  Teacher,"  and  circulates  her 
teaching  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Gregory  writes 

1  ?A.D.  380. 
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as  one  profoundly  indebted  to  the  religious  medita 
tions  of  Macrina.1 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  funeral  oration  on  his 
sister  Gorgonia  draws  a  picture  of  remarkable  religious 
influence  exerted  by  a  woman  over  the  circle  of  her  home 
and  of  her  city.  There  was  no  sense  of  limitation 
because  she  was  neither  a  public  preacher  nor  a  priest. 

Gregory  could  ask  : 

"  What  could  be  keener  than  her  intellect  ?  She  was 
recognized  as  a  common  adviser,  not  only  by  those  of  her 
family,  those  of  the  same  people,  and  of  the  one  fold,  but  even 
by  all  men  round  about,  who  treated  her* counsels  and  advice 
as  a  law  not  to  be  broken.  What  more  sagacious  than  her 
words  ?  What  more  prudent  than  her  silence  ?  "  a 

Or  again  let  any  one  read  the  story  of  the  religious 
women  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  ;  the  lives 
of  St.  Melania,  St.  Paula,  and  her  daughters.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  be  astonished  by  the  Biblical  studies 
of  these  women,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  their  community  life,  and  their  powerful  influ 
ence.  Cardinal  Rampolla's  Life  of  St.  Melania,  1908  ;  or 
the  Histoire  de  Sainte  Paule,  by  Mgr.  Lagrange,  former 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  1901,  seventh  edition,  have  placed 
these  lines  within  easy  reach  of  the  general  reader  ;  and 
they  certainly  might  contribute  to  remove  miscon 
ceptions.3 

These  allusions  are  wholly  insufficient  to  represent 
the  immense  influence  in  religion  exerted  in  the  past 
by  women  over  men.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
the  woman's  influence  has  not  been  as  public  or  con- 

1  See  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Life  of  S.  Macrina.     Transl.  by  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke,  in  Early  Church  Classics. 

2  §  n,  translation,  p.  241. 

3  For   Melania   see   also   Duchesne,    Histoire    ancienne   de 
I'Eglise,  iii.  189. 
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spicuous  as  that  of  the  preacher  or  the  priest.  But 
it  is  not  always  the  most  conspicuous  influences  which 
are  the  deepest.  Woman  has  fully  expressed  to  the 
world  her  conception  of  the  mind  of  God,  not  in  the 
pulpit,  indeed,  but  assuredly  in  the  home.  To  ignore 
that  quiet,  persistent,  constraining  influence  is  to  mis 
represent  the  facts  of  religious  history  to  a  most 
serious  degree.  Think  of  the  influence  of  St.  Monica 
on  Augustine,  of  Anthusa  on  St.  John  Chrysostom,  of 
Nonna  upon  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

The  fact  is  that  behind  each  of  these  great  preachers 
was  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  mother.  It  was  the 
woman's  religious  ascendancy  which  guided  these  great 
men  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

"  Gregory,"  says  his  biographer,  "  had  the  inestim 
able  advantage  of  being  reared  at  the  knee  of  a  mother 
of  conspicuous  holiness."  x  He  acknowledged  in  the 
In  Memoriam  Poems  that  he  owed  her  everything. 
Nonna  controlled  his  destiny.  She  gave  him  to  the 
priesthood. 

Of  the  mother  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  it  has  been 
said : 

"  All  her  love,  all  her  care,  all  her  means  and  energies 
were  concentrated  on  the  boy  destined  to  become  so  great 
a  man,  and  exhibiting  even  in  childhood  no  common  ability 
and  aptitude  for  learning.  But  her  chief  anxiety  was  to  train 
him  in  pious  habits,  and  to  preserve  him  uncontaminated 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  vicious  city  in  which  they  resided. 
She  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustine  and  Nonna  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen."2 

"  Anthusa  did  not  marry  again  ;  very  possibly  she  was 
deterred  from  contracting  a  second  marriage  by  religious 
scruples  which  Chrysostom  himself  would  certainly  have 

1  Mien  Lib.,  p.  187. 

2  Stephens,  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  p.  10. 
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approved.  The  Pagans  themselves  admired  those  women 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  single  life,  or  abstained  from 
marrying  again.  Chrysostom  himself  informs  us  that  when 
he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  his  master  in 
quired  who  and  what  his  parents  were ;  and  on  being  told 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  widow  who  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
lost  her  husband  twenty  years,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  jealousy  and  admiration  :  '  Heavens  !  What  women 
these  Christians  have.' f>  x 

Judging  the  value  of  a  life  by  its  effect,  whether  on 
the  Christian  or  on  the  Pagan  mind,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  Anthusa's  devotion  was  the  best  adapted  to  her 
age.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  she  would  have  served 
her  generation  better,  nay,  as  well,  if  she  had  occupied 
the  pulpit  instead  of  training  her  son. 

It  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  simple  fact  that 
multitudes  of  the  Church's  noblest  priests  are  accounted 
for  by  their  mothers'  religion.  The  religious  communi 
ties  of  women  are  an  enormous  strength  in  the  educa 
tion  of  every  country  where  they  are  admitted.  The 
Western  Church  has  known  how  to  direct  and  utilize 
the  gifts  of  women,  whether  spiritual,  intellectual,  or 
practical,  in  a  very  wonderful  way.  The  Church  which 
excluded  them  from  the  priesthood  is  the  Church  which 
has  consecrated  their  labours  and  canonized  their  saint- 
liest.  The  place  held  by  them  in  Christendom  during 
their  lifetime,  and  still  more  since  their  death,  by  such 
women  as  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  St.  Theresa,  only 
illustrates  a  woman's  spiritual  powers  and  the  immensity 
of  her  religious  influence. 

Catherine  of  Siena,  a  middle-class  tradesman's 
daughter,  "  full  of  practical  wisdom  no  less  than  of 
the  highest  spiritual  insight,"  "  entered  into  corre 
spondence  with  the  princes  and  republics  of  Italy  ;  and 
1  Stephens,  ibid.  p.  12. 
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was  consulted  by  papal  legates  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Church." 

We  are  told  that  a  Carthusian  Prior  led  all  his  monks 
to  the  house  where  she  was  staying  and  begged  her  to 
address  them,  which  she  did.  She  began  to  speak  of 
Temptation  and  of  Victory,  so  that  all  her  audience 
were  rilled  with  amazement.  The  Prior  remarked  that 
if  Catherine  had  heard  the  confessions  of  all  the  brethren 
she  could  not  have  said  anything  more  to  the  point. 

"  She  neglected  nothing  they  needed,  and  did  not  utter 
a  useless  word.  It  is  evident  that  she  possesses  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  through  her  mouth. ' ' 1 

How  Catherine  counselled  and  directed  Pope  Gregory 
XI  is  simply  wonderful.  She  made  so  profound  an 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  in  spite  of  the  oppo 
sition  of  the  French  King,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  he  left  Avignon  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Her  letters  are  described  as  "  a  wonderful 
mingling  of  the  humility  of  a  pleading  child  and  the 
stern  voice  of  a  prophet  of  old."  2  Few  things  are  more 
singular  in  Papal  history  than  the  picture  of  the  Pope, 
who  fearing  to  compromise  the  Papal  dignity  if  he 
appeared  publicly  among  the  crowd  of  visitors  at 
Catherine's  house,  visiting  the  saint  in  disguise,  to 
strengthen  his  weak  and  vacillating  disposition  by 
the  aid  of  her  guidance  and  advice. 

"  The  Pope  had  turned  from  his  Cardinals  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  dyer's  daughter  :  the  one  being  in  the  world 
in  whom  he  trusted  perfectly,  and  who,  he  knew,  would  not 
fail  him.  And  Catherine  of  Siena  did  not  fail  him.  Her  hand 
it  was  that  steered  the  barque  of  Peter  back  to  Rome  "  (A.D. 
1376). 3 

1  Antony's  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  p.  104. 
8  P.  119.  8  P.  136. 
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Afterwards  when  Gregory  was  dead  and  Urban  VI 
was  deserted  by  his  cardinals,  and  the  great  schism 
was  created  by  their  election  of  another  Pope,  Catherine 
assumed  the  role  of  Urban' s  chief  defender. 

Her  canonization  by  a  grateful  Church  was  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  her  sanctity  and  her 
ascendancy.  Any  one  who  has  read  her  Dialogues 
knows  the  force  and  severity  with  which  she  rebuked 
the  defects  and  failings  of  the  clergy  of  her  time. 
Her  denunciation  of  evil  and  unworthy  priests  is 
scathing,  her  moral  anger  tremendous.  If  the 
Church  honoured  her  goodness  it  was  not  because 
it  put  restraints  upon  her  freedom.  She  was  a  reverer 
of  sacred  office,  but  she  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 

St.  Theresa  is  another  conspicuous  example  of  a 
woman's  ascendancy  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  She 
was  an  inspiration  to  priests  and  Bishops.  That  she 
was  entrusted  by  her  Bishop  with  the  delicate  task  of 
determining  which  of  the  Biblical  expositions  of  four 
priests  was  most  in  accordance  with  Catholic  truth 
shows  the  deference  paid  to  her  spiritual  insight  and 
her  critical  abilities.1  The  inimitable  character  of 
her  criticisms  shows  how  thoroughly  she  deserved  the 
trust.  Gregory  XV  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  her 
writings  on  mystical  theology  were  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.2  She  fulfilled  a  most  noble  mission  in 
religious  literature. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  English  Christianity,"  says  Arch 
deacon  Hutton,  "  the  Church  joyously  availed  itself  of  the 
national  respect  for  women.  Women  were  among  the  earliest 
agents  of  the  conversion,  or  at  least  of  the  establishment  of 
religion  in  settled  resting-places." 

1  Bouix,  Lettres  de  Sainte   Therese,  ii.  253,  L.  cxlvii. 
*  Ibid.,  iii.  603. 
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The  writer  mentions  several  who 

"  all  helped  to  spread  the  faith,  to  build  churches,  or  to  encour 
age  the  religious  life."  1  "  Among  the  earliest  English  mis 
sionaries,"  he  adds,  "  to  the  Germans  were  many  women  ;  and 
they,  too,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Hilda,  were  missionaries  of 
culture  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Thus  from  the  first 
days  of  mission  work  Englishwomen  have  understood  how 
great  a  part  they  might  play  in  the  turning  of  the  nations  to 
Christ."  2 

The  correspondence  of  St.  Boniface,  the  English 
Apostle  of  the  German  people,  is  a  remarkable  testi 
mony  to  the  influence  of  women  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church.  We  read  how  Boniface  entrusted  to  the 
Abbess  of  Thanet  the  work  of  producing  a  copy  of  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Peter  3  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  honoured 
and  reverenced  when  the  preacher  holds  them  before 
the  eyes  of  the  heathen/ '  4  Boniface  called  women  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  his  missions.  Among  them  Lioba, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  learned  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  and  the  Canons.5  She  presided  over  a  convent 
at  Bischopheim,  and  with  other  women  "  carried  the 
spirit  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue  among  German 
women  and  into  German  homes."  They  educated 
girls,  taught  handicrafts  and  fine  art,  embroidered 
vestments  and  altar  hangings,  and  in  the  dignity  of 
their  spiritual  office  as  abbesses  ruled  the  daughters 
of  Christ.6  Missioners  addressed  them  as  their  spiritual 
mothers,  asked  their  prayers,  and  sought  their  counsel.7 
These  women  were  notably  identified  with  the  service 
of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  people.  They 

1  Hutton,  The  English  Saints,  pp.  305,  306.  2  P.  310. 

3  The  English  Correspondence  of  S.  Boniface,  1911,  in  The 
King's  Classics,  Letter  xiv.       *  P.  90.        5  P.   13.       6  P.  98. 
7  P.   101. 
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sustained  and  cheered  the  Apostolic  labours  of  such 
men  as  Boniface  and  Luk,  who  constantly  asked  to  be 
consoled  and  rescued  by  their  prayers.1 

Nor  can  we  as  English  people  forget  St.  Hilda  of 
Whitby,  "  a  woman  of  wise  rede  and  mighty  influence/' 
"  the  mother  whose  advice  was  sought  by  princes,  and 
who  field  out  to  many  at  a  distance  an  example  of  the 
works  of  light."  2  "A  noble  woman,  we  may  well 
say,  strong  and  wise,  true-hearted  and  firm  of  purpose, 
with  warm  affections  and  clear  discernment,  using  her 
great  capacities  for  rule  and  guidance  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  mother  in  Israel "  3 ;  "  making  her  monks,  as 
Bede  says,  give  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  Scripture, 
and  so  much  heed  to  the  practice  of  good  works,  that 
Bishops  came  to  think  of  her  house  as  the  best  place 
for  supplying  competent  ordinands,  and  five  of  the 
brethren,  whom  Bede  enumerates,  '  all  of  them  persons 
of  signal  worth  and  holiness  '  attained  the  Episcopal 
dignity."  4 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  converts  of  the  seventh  century 
the  authority  of  the  Abbess  was  most  remarkable. 
She  was  at  the  head  of  both  Communities  :  that  for 
men  as  well  as  that  for  women.  St.  Hilda  ruled  in 
this  capacity  for  thirty  years.  Bishop  Aidan  and 
many  other  religious  went  to  converse  with  her  on 
the  love  of  God.  Kings  and  princes  consulted  her. 
She  was  a  mother  to  the  countryside.  The  Venerable 
Bede  becomes  eloquent  in  her  praises.  She  encouraged 
the  study  of  the  Scripture  in  the  Community  of  men 
with  such  effect  that  this  monastery  ruled  by  a  woman 

1  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

2  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  273. 

3  P.  274.  *  P.  275. 
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became  a  seminary  of  missionaries  and  of  bishops.1 
John  of  Beverley,  for  instance,  owed  his  training  to 
Hilda's  influence. 

This  ascendancy  of  women  continued  to  the  thir 
teenth  century.  It  was  authorized  by  Papal  regula 
tions.  Monks  were  bidden  to  see  in  the  presiding 
Abbess  an  application  of  the  text,  "  Son,  behold  Thy 
mother/' 

Neither  can  we  omit  one  who  has  come  into  much 
favour  of  late  years  among  English  people  :  Juliana 
of  Norwich,  whose  writings  have  been  called  "  the 
most  perfect  fruit  of  later  mediaeval  mysticism  in 
England." 

Broadly  speaking  the  action  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  women's  work  has  been  governed  by  the 
principle  that  women  should  teach  in  their  private 
capacity,  but  that  the  authorized  official  exponents  of 
the  corporate  belief  should  be  exclusively  men.  Thus 
women  have  been  recognized  as  teachers,  as  writers, 
as  professors  of  theology  ;  none  of  these  being  officers 
of  the  Church,  but  individual  cases  of  learning  or 
literary  ability.  But  women  have  never  been  called 
by  the  Church  to  become  authorized  mouthpieces  of 
the  Church's  Faith. 

Ill 

The  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  women's  ministrations  as  it  has  existed  hitherto  is 
well  represented  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
He  is  discussing  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
as  being  entrusted  by  our  Lord  to  the  Apostles.  He 

1  Montalembert,  Les  Moines  d'Occident,  iv.  65-67. 
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then  goes  on  to  consider  the  plea  that  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
that  sons  and  daughters  also  did  prophesy.  Conse 
quently  that  the  case  was  now  altered ;  that  whereas 
Christ  gave  the  commission  exclusively  to  men,  it  was 
now  shared  alike  by  men  and  women.  "  Priscilla  sat 
in  the  chair  with  her  husband  Aquila,  and  Apostles 
sat  at  their  feet."  "  And  therefore  although  the  com 
mission  went  out  first  to  the  Apostles,  yet  when  by 
miracle  God  dispensed  great  gifts  to  the  laity,  and  to 
women,  He  gave  probation  that  He  intended  that  all 
should  prophesy  and  preach,  lest  those  gifts  should  be 
to  no  purpose."  Such  was  the  argument  against  the 
Catholic  tradition. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  replies,  "  This  must  be 
considered."  Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  consider  it. 
He  holds  that  such  gifts  were  exceptional  and  extra 
ordinary  and  that 

"  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authority  to  those  who 
had  them,  and  no  commission,  to  speak  in  public.  And  there 
fore  St.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the  Church,  and 
yet  it  was  not  denied  that  some  of  them  might  have  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Speaking  in  the  Church  was  part  of  an 
ordinary  power,  to  which  not  only  ability  but  authority  also 
and  commission  are  required.  That  was  clearly  one  separa 
tion  ;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  employment, 
no,  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministry  of  preaching." 

He  then  refers  to  the  ministry  of  the  Deaconess  and 
maintains  that : 

"  Whatsoever  these  deaconesses  could  be,  they  could  not 
speak  in  public,  unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  Apostolical 
rule  given  to  the  Corinthian  and  Ephesian  Churches. 
And  therefore  though  Olympias  was  an  excellent  person, 
yet  she  was  no  preacher  ;  she  was  a  philosopher,  not  in  her 
discourse,  but  in  her  manner  of  living  and  believing  :  and 
that  could  not  b6  by  preaching  :  but  these  deaconesses  after 
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the  Apostolical  age,  were  the  same  with  the  good  women  that 
did  domestic  offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity 
of  the  Churches  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  such  a  one  was 
Phoebe  of  Cenchrea :  but  they  were  not  admitted  to  any 
holy  or  spiritual  office  :  so  we  have  certain  testimony  from 
antiquity,  whence  the  objection  comes." 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  then  appeals  to  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  which  he  considers  to  teach  that  "  deaconesses 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity,  because  they  have  no 
imposition  of  hands,  i.e.  for  any  spiritual  office  ;  for 
they  had  imposition  of  hands  in  some  places  to  tem 
poral  administrations  about  the  Church,  and  a  solemn 
benediction,  but  nothing  of  the  priestly  power/' 
He  illustrates  the  case  of  other  women,  not  deaconesses, 
who  "  were  solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  the  women 
in  such  offices,  yet  pretended  to  nothing  of  the  clerical 
power,  or  the  right  of  speaking  in  public."  1 

Bingham  reports  as  the  result  of  his  studies  in  history 
that  deaconesses  were  ordained  and  that  they  were 
consecrated  to  a  certain  office  in  the  Church.  Her 
ordination  consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  joined 
with  a  prayer  of  benediction  for  grace  to  discharge  that 
office  aright.  But  he  adds  she  was  not  consecrated 
to  any  office  of  the  priesthood. 

"  Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  consecration  gave 
them  any  power  to  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office, 
or  do  the  duties  of  the  sacred  function.  Women  were  always 
forbidden  to  perform  any  such  offices  as  those.  Therefore 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  it  a  heathenish  practice 
to  ordain  women-priests  ;  for  the  Christian  law  allowed  no 
such  custom.  Some  heretics,  indeed,  as  Tertullian  observes, 
allowed  women  to  teach  and  exorcise,  and  minister  baptism  ; 
but  all  this,  he  says,  was  against  the  rule  of  the  Apostle."  2 

1  Bp.  J.  Taylor,   Works  i.  18. 

2  Bingham,  i.  330,  331. 
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The  same  learned  writer  Bingham  sums  up  the  duties 
of  the  Deaconess  as  being  : 

1.  To  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women. 

2.  To  be  a  sort  of  private  catechist  to  the  women 
candidates  for  Holy  Baptism.     Though  they  were  not 
allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the  church,  yet  they 
might  privately  instruct  and  teach  the  women.     This 
was  called  the  private  ministry  of  the  Word.     For  this 
purpose  a  deaconess  was  required  to  be  a  well  in 
structed  woman. 

3.  To  visit  and  attend  women  in  sickness  or  distress. 

4.  To  minister  to  those  in  prison. 

5.  To  attend  the  women's  gate  in  the  church. 

6.  To   preside   over    the   women,    assigning    them 
their  places  and  regulating  their  behaviour  in  church.1 

The  learned  Anglican  Hammond  says  of  the  deacon 
esses  that  "  their  ordination  was  performed  by 
imposition  of  hands  ;  but  it  was  not  such  an  ordina 
tion  as  conferred  authority  to  discharge  any  priestly 
office."  2 

IV 

Such,  then,  is  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Now, 
we  know  that  such  a  tradition  will  make  a  very  different 
impression  on  different  minds.  One  type  of  mind 
regards  it  with  impatience,  another  with  deference. 
To  one  it  is  a  burden  to  be  escaped  ;  to  another  a  guide 
to  be  followed.  A  leading  lady  advocate  of  priest 
hood  for  women  says  that  in  her  opinion  "  the  weight 
of  custom  seems  to  be  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God." 
And  certain  supporters  of  women-preachers  declare 

1  Pp- 332-336.       2  Hammond,  Definitions  of  Faith,  1843,  p.  35. 
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reproachfully  that  the  Church  is  bound  by  a  cast-iron 
tradition.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  apply  the  Apostle's 
language,  "  We  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the 
Churches  of  God."  These  are  the  two  estimates  of 
tradition.  What  is  their  value  ?  How  are  we  to 
decide  between  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  bound  to  utter  the  warn 
ing  :  Take  care  how  you  disparage  tradition.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  tradition  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Many  things  you  cannot  afford  to  lose 
depend  upon  tradition.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
certain  practices  must  not  be  introduced  into  the 
English  Church.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  custom 
of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation  is 
against  them.  But  if  the  traditional  custom  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  powerful  argument,  what 
will  you  say  to  the  traditional  custom  of  almost  two 
thousand  years  ?  Can  you  consistently  claim  credit 
for  a  custom  of  a  local  Church  if  you  refuse  to  credit 
the  custom  of  the  world-wide  Church  ?  Then,  again, 
upon  what  authority  do  you  receive  the  Scriptures  ? 
How  do  you  know  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
precisely  the  documents  which  ideally  it  should  con 
tain  ?  You  can  only  know  this  by  the  authority  of 
tradition.  Would  not,  then,  to  undermine  this  tradi 
tion  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  ?  Or,  again,  upon  what 
authority  do  you  accept  the  Episcopate  ?  Upon  what 
else  than  the  authority  of  tradition  ?  What  is  a 
Bishop  but  the  very  embodiment  of  tradition  ?  For 
him  of  all  men  to  disparage  tradition  would  be  suicidal  ; 
for  it  would  be  to  cut  away  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  his  own  authority  reposes.  If  a  tradition  con 
tinuing  from  the  beginning  uninterrupted  by  adverse 
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facts,  coextensive  with  the  world-wide  Church,  is 
undermined,  then  many  other  elements  of  Christian 
development  are  liable  to  be  overthrown, 

But,  secondly,  there  is  more  than  this.  Different 
estimates  of  the  value  of  a  universal  tradition  are  in 
reality  caused  by  different  beliefs  concerning  the 
Church's  nature.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth 
as  a  Divinely  created  Institution,  if  the  Church  is 
nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  man-made  inde 
pendent  assemblies,  then  its  traditions  and  its  customs 
have  no  more  than  a  human  authority,  and  may  con 
veniently  be  set  aside.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  on  earth  a  Church  which  Christ  created  and  His 
Spirit  has  guided,  if  the  visible  Church  is  indeed  a 
Divine  Institution,  then  its  universal  traditions  possess 
a  Divine  authority.  Certainly  in  this  case  there  can 
be  no  stranger  proceeding  than  to  pray  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  us,  while  we  ignore  the  guidance  which 
He  has  given  persistently  and  invariably  in  the  age 
long  experience  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that  such  a  tradition 
of  exclusive  official  ministry  for  men  may  have  been 
advisable  and  even  necessary,  considering  the  status 
of  woman  in  the  past,  but  that  this  exclusiveness  is 
no  longer  necessary  or  advisable  under  the  totally 
changed  conditions  of  womanhood  in  the  modern 
world.  It  may  be  asked  whether,  if  Christendom 
should  last  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  it  is  of  neces 
sity  bound  in  perpetuity  to  the  customs  of  that  small 
fragment  of  its  duration  and  development  realized 
hitherto.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  plea  which  sounds 
effective  to  many  minds. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  rightly  given,  one  thing 
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at  least  is  clear.  The  question  is,  Who  has  the  au 
thority  to  change  the  customs  of  the  Universal  Church  ? 
The  answer  ought  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

The  authority  to  change  a  world-wide  tradition  can 
not  be  found  in  any  diocese  taken  by  itself.  No 
Bishop  has  authority  to  alter  the  Church's  traditions. 
He  is  of  all  men  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  their  pre 
servation.  A  diocese  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  Church. 
It  is  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  world-wide 
Church. 

Neither  does  authority  to  change  the  world-wide 
customs  exist  in  the  local  or  national  portion  of  the 
Church.  For  the  part  is  subjected  to  the  whole.  The 
local  cannot  lawfully  override  and  contradict  the 
universal,  of  which  it  is  but  the  partial  expres 
sion. 

Least  of  all  can  the  Church  of  England  afford  to  act 
independently  of  the  traditions  of  Christendom.  Our 
confusions,  our  contradictions,  our  unhappy  divisions, 
ought  to  make  us  more  careful  than  any  other  Church 
in  Christendom  not  to  complicate  our  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  raising  suspicions 
of  our  indifference  to  its  continuous  traditions.  We 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the  criticisms,  the  sarcasms 
to  which  we  have  been  recently  subjected,  on 
this  very  subject  of  women  preachers,  from  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  Church.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  very  definitely  and  resolutely  that,  whether 
such  traditions  are  within  the  Church's  power  to 
change  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no 
change  whatever  can  be  made  by  any  authority 
less  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  entirety. 
No  desire  to  conciliate,  no  prospect  of  capturing  a 
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movement,  no  local  advantage  or  apparent  expediency 
can  justify  us  in  a  violation  of  this  essential  principle. 
For  upon  this  principle  our  very  status  as  a  Church  is 
based. 


no 


IV 

The  Claim  of  the  Priesthood  for  Women 
BY  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET 

THOSE  who  have  worked  for  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  women's  political  and  industrial 
freedom,  have  seen  with  real  rejoicing  the  gates  of 
opportunity  flung  open  to  her  one  by  one :  and 
have  watched  women  go  out  gladly  to  take  up  their 
new  tasks  and  new  toil. 

At  such  a  time  it  seems  doubly  regrettable  that  a 
discussion  should  arise  and  an  agitation  be  set  on  foot 
which  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  women  are 
claiming  now,  or  intending  to  claim  at  some  future  time, 
equality  with  men  in  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church. 
And  I  can  only  believe  that  those  who  take  such  a 
position  have  failed  to  realize  what  is  implied  by  their 
claim. 

The  leaders  of  the  agitation  state  quite  frankly  their 
demands  "  that  women  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Priesthood,"  and  as  frankly  state  their  reason  for  the 
demand  because  women  "  have  gifts  for  that  work 
and  would  supplement  and  inspire  the  work  of  men." 

Presuming  that  this  demand  is  made  by  women 
in 
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who  hold  and  love  the  Catholic  Faith,  I  would  venture 
to  point  out  to  them  that  these  claims  are  made  under 
a  misapprehension  of  what  the  Catholic  Faith  teaches 
about  the  office  of  the  Priesthood,  and  its  place  in  the 
Church. 

The  arguments  I  use  may  not  appeal  to  any  one 
outside  the  Catholic  Church,  but  I  trust  that  even 
those  who  differ  from  me  will  realize  that,  granting 
our  belief  in  the  Church,  our  position  is  at  least  logical. 

We  believe  that  in  the  Catholic  Church,  we  have  a 

"  God-given  order,  something  which  is  necessarily  and 
unalterably  right,  something  which  we  own  to  be,  in  just  this 
shape,  indispensable.  We  could  not  ask  that  it  should  be 
accepted  for  any  other  reason  or  in  any  other  way."  1 

For  in  God's  Church  we  see  the  Divine  ideal  of  human 
society,  and  this  Divine  Ideal  has  been  given  to  us,  we 
believe,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in 
and  through  His  Church. 

Far  from  this  being  an  arrogant  claim,  it  is  founded 
in  man's  deep  sense  of  his  own  limitations.  Our  Faith 
is  not  in  what  man  can  do  or  what  man  is,  but  in  what 
God  is,  and  what  God  has  done. 
f  This  great  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  Church  order 
and  Church  Sacraments.  "  Revelation  turns  our 
thoughts  away  from  all  merely  self-formed  ideas  ;  it 
bids  us  put  our  trust  not  in  the  virtues,  righteousness, 
actions  which  we  possess  or  perform,  but  in  what  Christ 
has  done  for  us." 

Women  are  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  Priesthood  ; 
some  go  so  far  as  to  say  "  The  sex  bar  should  be  re 
moved,"  others,  that  "  The  struggle  for  entrance  into 

1  The  Church  and  Religious  Unity,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Kelly, 
from  whom  I  have  freely  quoted. 
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the  Priesthood  will  be  hard  and  prolonged.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  enter  into  the  fight  armed  with  the  weapon 
of  the  vote." 

However  sincere  and  earnest  these  women  are, 
their  point  of  view  is  fundamentally  inconsistent  with 
Catholic  teaching.  The  firm  hold  that  the  Catholic 
Faith  has  taken  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  Faith 
offers  them  an  escape  from  their  own  utterly  unworthy, 
sin-stained,  weak  and  foolish  personality.  There  is 
nothing  we  have  found  in  our  own  selves  to  warrant 
a  belief  that  we  have  any  power  to  teach  or  uplift  or 
inspire  others.  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  we  can 
come  to  God  that  comforts  us,  but  the  far  greater  fact 
that  in  spite  of  our  faithlessness  and  unworthiness, 
God  comes  to  us.  He  comes  by  His  own  appointed 
means,  the  Sacraments.  The  Priest  is  the  channel 
through  which  these  Sacraments  are  administered. 
It  is  to  no  personal  quality  or  aptitude  of  his  that  we 
owe  the  validity  of  these  gifts  of  God,  any  more  than 
it  is  to  our  own  worthiness  that  we  receive  them. 
"  The  Priest  himself  has  neither  skill  nor  holiness  nor 
privilege  in  the  matter."  He  is  a  servant,  an  official, 
and  all  that  we  ask  of  him  is  that  he  shall  do  rightly 
that  which  he  is  bidden  to  do.  He  is  the  Steward  of 
the  Mysteries  of  God,  and  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  we  realize  that  they  are  God's  Mysteries.  The 
Gift  in  the  Sacrament  is  God's  act.  But  the  apprecia 
tion,  discernment,  appropriation  are  ours.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  Catholic  expression  "  To  assist  at 
Mass."  And  a  child  in  the  congregation  saying  his 
prayers,  or  the  charwoman  washing  the  floor  of  the 
church,  who  pauses  for  a  moment  to  worship  the 
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Presence  of  Christ,  is  a  factor  in  that  service  and 
contributes  to  its  completeness. 

We  read  passionate  complaints  that  women  have 
been  "  ousted  "  from  their  place  in  the  Church,  and 
that  the  Church  has  not  assigned  to  them  the  position 
and  influence  "  which  Christ  gave  them."  Are  they 
sure  of  this  ?  Or  is  it  not  that  they  despise  the  place 
which  He  has  given  them  and  have  not  recognized 
its  dignity  ?  The  necessity  of  woman's  share  in  the 
religious  life  has  been  recognized  all  through  the  pro 
gressive  revelation  of  the  old  dispensation.  The 
importance  of  the  woman's  position  was  equal  but  not 
identical.  To  her  the  office  of  priest  was  never  en 
trusted.  She  might  not  stand  in  the  temple  and  offer 
sacrifice,  but  to  every  woman  in  Israel  was  given  the 
hope  of  all  hopes,  that  she  might  be  the  chosen  mother 
of  the  great  coming  Deliverer.  And  this  inherent 
dignity  was  the  birthright  of  every  woman  :  it  was 
her  calling  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man,  until  the 
fulfilment  came  in  Mary  the  Blessed  Mother  of  the 
Lord.  And  only  because  the  prejudice  of  Protestant 
ism  has  so  warped  the  minds  of  men  have  we  ceased  to 
see  that  the  greatest  human  figure  in  our  religion, 
except  that  of  the  Divine  Son,  is  a  Woman. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  past 
recognized  the  office  of  woman  at  the  head  of  the  great 
religious  orders  in  a  way  wholly  different  from  any 
thing  that  we  see  to-day.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  dedicated  women  should  receive  more  definite 
official  recognition  from  the  Church.  But  surely  it  is 
not  position  that  women  are  fighting  for,  but  for  greater 
opportunities  of  service.  This  desire  is  seen  at  the 
root  of  so  many  of  the  present  movements  among 
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women,  such  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Prayer  and  other 
legitimate  ways  of  widening  their  spiritual  life. 

It  may  be  that  a  recognized  order  of  women  teachers 
should  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
The  dignity  of  the  early  Methodist  women  preachers 
that  George  Elliot  portrayed  in  her  "  Dinah  Morris," 
the  power  of  a  Mrs.  Booth  in  our  own  time,  and  the 
persuasive  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie  to-day,  should  give  us  food  for  serious 
thought  on  this  subject.  But  this  does  not  imply 
admittance  to  the  priesthood. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  even  were  it 
possible  we  are  at  present  powerless  to  make  any 
such  change  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  For 
such  a  matter  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  "  The  Church," 
and  the  Church  as  at  present  constituted  cannot  take 
action.  For  the  Church  of  England  to  admit  women  to 
Holy  Orders  would  be  an  act  of  suicide,  it  would 
dissociate  us  as  a  Church  from  Catholic  Christendom 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout  history.  No 
National  Church  has  the  right  to  innovate  indepen 
dently  upon  an  immemorial  and  universal  practice  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church.  An  (Ecumenical  Council 
could  alone  rightly  institute  such  a  change. 

If  we  turn  to  the  basic  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  get  back  to  the  true  proportions  of  the 
woman  question. 

The  war  has  done  us  all  great  service  in  bringing  us 
back  to  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  our 
civilization.  A  long  period  of  the  development  of 
peaceful  prosperity  had  produced  many  false  standards, 
and,  for  all  except  the  wisest  thinkers,  had  obliterated 
the  clear  lines  of  the  elementary  truths  of  human 
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nature.  And  just  as  classes  and  individuals  had  lost 
sight  of  their  necessary  functions  in  the  community, 
so  woman  had  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of  her  special 
inheritance.  But  the  War  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
again  with  the  fundamental  difference  of  sex.  We 
have  returned  to  the  primitive  ideal  of  man  as  the 
defender,  the  protector  of  the  home.  It  is  a  man's 
duty  to  give  his  life  for  the  community  when  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  community  is  threatened.  No 
one  questions  this.  It  is  his  vocation.  Woman 
has  instinctively  taken  again  the  place  she  occupied 
in  the  most  primitive  society  :  and,  to-day,  just  as  the 
majority  of  our  men  are  soldiers  or  defenders,  so  the 
majority  of  our  women  are  tending  the  community. 

The  natural  instinct  in  woman  is  the  instinct  of 
sacrifice.  In  the  animal  life  this  is  the  instinct  of 
maternity  only,  but  in  the  developed  human  life  it  is 
the  instinct  not  necessarily  of  personal  motherhood, 
but  of  a  "  mother liness  "  which  cheerfully  sacrifices 
itself  for  the  good  of  humanity.  This  argument  holds 
good  for  all  women's  work  to-day.  It  is  not  only  in 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  that  she  is  fulfilling  her 
destiny.  Every  woman  who  is  driving  a  motor  ambu 
lance  to  pick  up  the  wounded  at  the  Front,  or  a  lorry  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  food  at  home,  who  is 
helping  on  the  land,  helping  in  a  canteen  or  preparing 
the  needful  requisites  for  the  troops,  is  working  in 
harmony  with  her  calling.  An  unerring  instinct, 
which  is  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  has  called  her  at 
this  time  to  take  up  the  work  which  is  inherently 
hers. 

It  is  true  we  heard  a  whisper  of  a  Woman's  Corps 
to  be  trained  for  actual  fighting,  but  this  flickered  out 
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like  a  tiny  flame  before  the  wind  as  the  great  majority 
of  women  swept  forward  to  take  the  places  national 
exigency  had  assigned  to  them. 

When  Ibsen's  ' '  Norah  "  said  to  her  husband  "  I  am  a 
human  being  with  the  same  rights  as  yourself,"  it  was 
at  a  time  when  such  a  statement  of  truth  was  as 
valuable  as  it  was  necessary.  We  have  but  to  read 
mid- Victorian  literature  with  its  belittling  of  the 
elderly  woman  and  the  unmarried  to  understand  how 
necessary,  and  how  valuable.  But  what  many  people 
do  not  understand  is  that  Ibsen's  heroine  was  only 
insisting  on  the  recognition  of  a  great  Catholic  truth. 
It  was  not  the  present  generation  that  first  made  the 
discovery  that  women  had  as  good  a  right  as  men  to 
political  freedom.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Pope 
Innocent  IV  declared  that  all  election  rights  should 
belong  to  all  human  beings  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women  and  whether  the 
women  were  married,  unmarried  or  widows.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  history  of  the  Church  will  be  sur 
prised  at  this,  for  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
dignified  women.  It  was  left  to  Lutheran  Germany 
to  degrade  woman,  to  regard  her  as  a  mere  appendage 
of  man.  Luther's  views  of  women,  instanced  by  Baron 
von  Hugel  in  The  German  Soul,  page  168,  are  revoltingly 
coarse  and  brutal. 

It  is  easy  to  trace,  side  by  side  with  the  influence  of 
German  Protestantism  in  England,  the  mean  low  view 
of  women  held  in  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  age,  but 
happily  we  have  come  back  to  a  more  Christian  estimate 
of  the  deep  facts  of  life. 

Quite  lately  I  asked  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  of 
our  day  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  spiritual  differ- 
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ence  expressed  by  sex.     I  cannot  do  belles  than  give 
his  answer  to  my  question. 

"  I  would  say  it  is  only  a  difference  of  emphasis.  Spirit 
expresses  itself  and  is  known  to  itself  by  its  absolute  values, 
and  these  are,  and  must  be,  the  same  for  all  spirit.  The  abso 
lute  values  of  men  and  women  are  the  same.  But  each  sex 
has  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  certain  values  than  the  other. 
For  this  reason  they  are  so  useful  to  each  other  in  freedom  and 
equality  ;  they  enrich  each  other's  values.  Only  they  must 
always  follow  their  own  values,  passionately,  as  they  feel 
them." 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  come  to  the  fact  that 
by  nature  the  woman's  value  will  always  be  that  she 
is  destined  to  be  the  figure  at  the  world's  hearth.  And 
though  some  women  may  be  found  to  repudiate  or 
minimize  this  vocation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  great  maj  ority  of  young  women 
is  to  regard  every  occupation  as  more  or  less  tempor 
ary,  pending  the  taking  up  the  responsibility  of  a  home 
of  their  own.  Every  employer  of  women's  labour  is 
aware  of  this,  and  it  is  one  of  the  economic  facts  that 
has  tended,  however  unjustly,  to  keep  down  women's 
wages. 

I  would  instance  the  literature  and  the  public  utter 
ances  of  the  extremists  in  the  woman  movement,  as 
evidence  that  seems  to  point  to  pitiful  discontent  with 
their  own  achievement,  which,  taken  with  their  clamour 
not  only  to  be  allowed  to  rival  men  but  to  be  men, 
prove  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  lines,  though  they 
know  it  not,  and  are  hungering  for  a  truth  they  have 
scornfully  set  aside. 

The  God-given  instinct  of  motherliness  in  no  way 
cramps  or  dwarfs  a  woman's  life.  In  what  possible 
way  can  it  belittle  any  woman  to  be  "  as  the  heart 
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within  the  breast/'  the  life,  the  warmth  and  the  con 
solation  of  a  home  ?  Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  young  girls  of  the 
present  day  recognize  the  beauty  of  this  inheritance  as 
the  root  of  so  many  of  the  numerous  "  War- weddings." 
It  is  her  instinct  of  motherliness  that  binds  the  girl 
to  her  bridegroom  at  the  Front :  her  desire  that 
whether  she  is  nursing  in  some  hospital,  or  making 
munitions  in  some  great  manufacturing  centre  away 
from  her  home,  she  may  be  in  herself  his  home.  She 
is  "  the  figure  at  the  hearth  "  to  which  he  looks  from 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  and  the  utter  fatigue 
of  the  actualities  of  war.  Far  deeper  and  more  funda 
mental  than  her  love  of  him  as  her  lover,  is  her  mother- 
love  for  him  as  she  realizes  his  childlike  need  of  her. 
Esoterically  every  woman  looks  on  every  man  as  a 
child.  The  women  who  do  not  marry  but  carve  out 
careers  for  themselves  outside  the  limits  of  a  home, 
are  generally  women  to  whom  many  look  for  help, 
women  of  many  friends,  many  interests  bound  up  with 
other  people's  homes,  friendships  and  interests,  which, 
if  we  analyze  them,  bring  us  back  to  the  essential 
motherliness  of  the  true  type. 

The  sword  which  pierced  the  soul  of  Mary  has  to-day 
pierced  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  women,  revealing 
to  them  the  depth  of  the  great  Catholic  truth  that 
sets  in  the  centre  of  humanity  the  Holy  Mother  and  the 
Divine  Child. 
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The  Ordination  of  Women 

BY  GERALDINE  E.  HODGSON,  Litt.D.  (Trin.  Coll., 
Dublin) 

WHEN,  in  August,  1916,  the  English  Church 
Union  published  some  documents,  viz.  two 
letters  and  replies  thereto,  revealing  the  efforts  of  a 
band  of  women  to  pave  their  way  to  obtain  Holy 
Orders,  there  was  an  outburst  of  amazed  disgust ; 
though  unfortunately  one  or  two  priests  expressed 
the  opinion  (their  usual  acumen  being  surely  at  fault) 
that  the  movement  could  and  should  be  regarded  with 
contempt.  Indeed,  in  the  Church  Times  of  August  18, 
Mr.  Lacey  went  so  far  as  to  write  : 

"  The  scheme  of  the  ladies  who  desire  ordination  has  for 
a  long  time  been  familiar  to  me.  ...  I  have  never  found 
occasion  to  do  anything  but  laugh  at  it. ' ' 

But  unlike  less  well-informed  critics  he  did  admit  the 
fact  :  while  other  people  were  reckless  enough  to  charge 
the  objectors  to  this  scheme  with  a  desire  to  wreck  the 
National  Mission,  a  charge  as  regrettable  as  it  was 
baseless.  Though  the  letters  published  by  the  E.  C.  U. 
were  explicit  enough,  they  did  not  prevent  the  foolish 
statement  that  "no  woman  ever  thought  of  asking  for 
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Holy  Orders."  As  a  book  may  have  a  less  precarious 
life  than  a  pamphlet,  the  covering  letter  may  well  be 
reproduced  here,  just  to  prove,  once  for  all,  that  some 
women  did  cherish  these  aspirations.  It  is  always 
sound  policy  to  face  facts  and  not  to  underrate  your 
opponent. 

"  C RECTORY, 

"R . 

"  (Private.)  "  March  26,  1914. 

"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  Your  name  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  that  of  a  Church- 
woman  who  might  possibly  be  sympathetic  towards  an 
attempt  which  I  am  making  to  organize  an  informal  Conference 
to  discuss  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  I 
have  written  to  about  150  people  and  have  received  favourable 

replies  from    between    thirty   and   forty.     Miss  Maude 

Dr.  Jane   and   Miss    Elizabeth have    consented 

among  others  to  read  papers.  The  Conference  will  probably 
be  held  on  September  18  in  London.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
coming  together  for  prayer  and  discussion  we  may  be  shown 
more  clearly  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter. 

"  Our  feeling  is  that  priesthood  is  a  human  office,  not  at  all 
a  sexual  one,  and  that  since  women  are  human  beings  it  is 
unreasonable  to  refuse  them  an  opportunity  of  holding  it 
merely  because  they  are  women.  I  know  at  least  one  woman 
who  feels  she  has  the  vocation  ;  and  this  woman  would  have 
made,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  an  almost  ideal  priest.  The  weight 
of  custom  seems  to  us  to  be  quenching  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  loss  to  the  Church  appears  to  us  lamentable. 

"  I  enclose  a  summary  of  the  answers  I  have  received. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  if  you  are  interested. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
(Mrs.)  ." 

Now,  at  least  three  considerations  should  have 
prevented  any  Catholic  from  meeting  this  document 
merely  with  amusement  and  derision. 

(i)  The  body  might  be  small,  but  it  was,  at  least, 
in  process  of  careful  organization  (private  information 
shows  it  to  be  widely  spread,  and  well  if  cryptically 
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organized)  ;  and  it  had  a  definite  programme.  It  is 
a  matter  of  experience  (an  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill)  that  practically 
any  movement  can  succeed  ultimately  in  England,  if  it 
be  skilfully  engineered,  and  persistently  pushed  over  a 
long  period. 

(2)  Setting  aside  the  strange  statement,  as  it  may 
merely  be  clumsily  expressed,  that  the  priesthood  is 
a  "  human  "   office,  most  of  us  having  supposed  it 
was   spiritual,    the   non-Catholic   spirit   escapes  in   a 
single  adjective,  unreasonable  :    "it  is  unreasonable 
to  refuse  them  an  opportunity."     Rationalism  may 
be,  has  been,  the  basis  and  raison  d'etre  of  religious 
bodies  outside  the  Catholic  Church.     But  the  Church 
repudiates  Rationalism  as  its  Charter,  relying  on  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  tradition  ;    in  other 
words,    the    doctrine    and    practice    of    the    Catholic 
Church  rest  on  the  teaching  of  its  Founder,  given  to 
the  Apostolic  College,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  transmitted  to  their  successors.     People 
who  organize  their  religious  life  and  base  their  religious 
practice  on  the  dictates  of  reason  may  be  very  wise 
and  very  successful :  but  they  have  no  claim  to  belong 
to  or  speak  for  the  Catholic  Church.     This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Church  is  irrational,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
she  obeys  her  Lord's  teaching,  not  because  it  strikes 
her  as  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  because,  so  far 
as  she  knows,  it  is  His. 

(3)  This  claim  to  the  priesthood  is  based  on  the 
"  feeling  "  of  a  woman  or  of  women  about  "  vocation." 
No  doubt  some  systems  of  philosophy  have  rudely 
depreciated  or  even  unwisely  ruled  out  feeling.     Cath 
olic  doctrine  and  practice  neither  rule  it  out  nor  leave 
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it  triumphant :  they  regulate,  discipline  and  guide 
it.  But  the  Church  has  never  accepted  a  vocation 
solely  on  an  individual's  feeling. 

It  surely  is  best  and  wisest  to  take  this  movement 
on  its  own  showing.  By  its  publications  (to  wit 
the  aforesaid  documents,  Miss  Picton-Turbervill's 
article  in  the  September  Nineteenth  Century,  sundry 
letters,  speeches  and  lectures)  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  this  is  a  deliberate,  thought-out  plan  of  people, 
whose  minds,  if  not  always  particularly  well  informed, 
are  made  up.  The  best  way  to  meet  it  is  by  the  more 
deliberate  and  thought-out,  longer-tried  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  letter  already  quoted,  was  sent  seemingly  to 
144  persons  (presumably  women)  in  March,  1914. 
The  "  summary  of  the  answers  "  shows  that  fifty-nine 
made  no  reply,  seventeen  answered  so  as  to  be  marked 
"  unfavourable,"  twelve  as  "  interested  but  not 
convinced,"  fifteen  as  "  favourable  but  will  take  no 
action."  Besides  these,  eleven  (described  as  "  Agnos 
tics,  Quakers,  Romans  or  Nonconformists ")  were 
classed  as  "  favourable  but  not  Churchwomen."  It  is 
straining  credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  "  Romans  " 
replied  favourably  :  practising  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  do  so. 

The  class  marked  "  favourable  "  numbers  thirty, 
but  a  careful  scrutiny  shows  that  of  these  only  fourteen 
can  be  considered  so  without  qualification.  The  rest 
hesitate  :  "  the  time  is  not  ripe,"  or  they  are  "  doubt 
ful  whether  this  is  the  tactful  moment  to  begin  to 
agitate,"  or  "  all  our  energies  should  first  be  given 
to  the  winning  of  the  vote."  The  conclusions  justified 
by  a  critical  perusal  of  these  papers  seem  to  be  : 
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(1)  That  it  is  a  deliberate,  definitely  organized  move 
ment. 

(2)  Its  methods  are  concealed  and  cryptic.     (Private 
information  shows  that  as  in  Pacifist  circles,  and  some 
of  the  people  concerned  belong  to  both  movements, 
the  propaganda  is  largely  carried  on  in  private  drawing- 
room  meetings.) 

(3)  That  fear  of  wrecking  it  prematurely  checks  or 
keeps  silent  some  who  would,  had  they  a  little  more 
confidence,  be  supporters. 

(4)  That  a  determined  bid  for  power  will  be  made. 
One  correspondent  urges  this :     "I  hope  very  much 
that  you  will  from  the  first  secure  the  co-operation  not 
only  of  Churchwomen,  but  also  of  Churchmen,  specially 
of  some  priests  if  possible." 

If  these  conclusions  be  justifiable,  and  I  think  any  one 
who  reads  the  documents  carefully  will  admit  they  are, 
the  gravity  of  the  matter  is  established. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  published  "  aim  " 
of  the  Church  League  for  Women's  Suffrage,  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  president,  is  "To  secure  for 
women  the  vote  in  Church  and  State,  as  it  is  or  may  be 
granted  to  men ;  to  use  the  power  thus  obtained  to 
establish  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  between 
the  sexes  ;  to  promote  the  moral,  social  and  industrial 
well-being  of  the  community." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  accurate  interpretation 
of  this  mixed  multitude  of  aspirations  could  clear 
their  "  onlie  begetters  "  from  the  charge  of  aiming 
at  the  priesthood  for  women. 

About  ten  years  ago,  some  of  us  who  had  for  years 
been  and  are  still  "  suffragists  "  with  no  ulterior  motive 
whatever  beyond  serving  our  country  and  the  Church 
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to  that  limited  extent  whereby  political  power  ever  can 
serve  her,  received  veiled  warnings  that  sinister  inten 
tions  lurked  behind  the  movement.  No  inquiry  or 
urging  could  disinter  these  :  certainly  they  were  con 
cealed  with  remarkable  skill  from  those  whose  un 
yielding  opposition,  if  this  Holy  Orders  proposition 
were  among  them,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  aim  of  the  movement,  like  those  of  some  other 
religious  or  political  activities,  has  become  somewhat 
obscured  in  controversy.  There  are,  as  some  of  the 
controversialists  have  been  careful  to  state,  two 
questions,  and  they  are  distinct,  viz.  : 

(1)  Can  women  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  the 
Catholic  Church  ? 

(2)  Can  they  lawfully  be  allowed  to  preach  or  speak 
in  Church  ? 

No  doubt  some  people  will  say  that  even  if  the 
second  could,  in  theory,  be  answered  affirmatively, 
yet  in  consideration  of  our  antique  friend,  "  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,"  it  should  in  practice  be  met  by 
a  determined  negative.  No  one  can  have  a  more 
lively  sense  than  I  of  the  triumphant  value,  specially 
in  a  country  like  ours  where  you  can  obtain  most 
things  by  "  worrying  on  "  of  "  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge."  But  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it  surely  is 
desirable  to  meet  these  demands  by  an  appeal  not  to 
expediency,  but  to  principle.  First  then,  comes  the 
question  of  Holy  Orders,  which  we  are  told  are  to 
be  sought  through  the  present  deaconesses.  Here  is 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  "  favourable  thirty  "  : 

"  Since  we  have  working  in  the  English  Church  a  large 
number  of  episcopally  ordained  deaconesses,  ought  not  the 
new  movement  to  originate  with  them,  or,  at  least,  if  possible, 
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with  their  co-operation  ?  .  .  .  I  think  that  our  ordained 
deaconesses  should  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  ad 
mitted  to  the  diaconate  or  not.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
this,  they  should  ask  to  be  re-ordained  with  the  Form  regu 
larly  used  for  the  Ordering  of  Deacons.  In  any  case,  the 
Form  used  for  men  and  women  should  surely  be  the  same  in 
future." 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  deaconesses  of  the 
English  Church  have  not  intervened  in  this  contro 
versy.  But  it  surely  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
are  not  admitted  "  with  the  Form  regularly  used  for 
the  Ordering  of  Deacons  "  ;  and  it  surely  is  a  rather 
gratuitous  assumption  that  they  need  to  ask  any 
questions  about  their  status.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  accepted  solemn  functions  without  acquaint 
ing  themselves  with  all  the  pertinent  facts. 

Though  it  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  countenance 
the  claim  for  women's  priesthood,  Deaconess  Cecilia 
Robinson's  The  Ministry  of  Deaconesses  is  one  of  the 
books  recommended  by  the  Movement's  pioneers  for 
study.  It  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
diaconate,  and  in  Chapter  V  a  brief  but  clear  summary 
of  the  work  of  deaconesses  in  the  Primitive  Church  is 
given.  A  learned  Appendix  by  the  Dean  of  Wells 
brings  together  in  convenient  compass  all  relevant 
references  from  early  documents  and  from  the  Fathers. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  Miss  Robinson's  book  seems  to 
answer  the  two  questions  raised  by  the  present  con 
troversy  in  the  negative. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the  book 
that  women  could  receive  Holy  Orders,  for  after  a 
discussion  on  the  XlXth  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  the  decision  appears  to  be  "  these  women  must 
in  all  respects  be  reckoned  among  the  laity  "  (p.  233). 
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A  remark  in  an  earlier  chapter  incidentally  indicates 
the  Primitive  Church's  refusal  to  allow  women  to 
teach  in  public.  Speaking  of  the  deaconess  Syncletica 
(in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century)  Miss  Robinson 
writes  : 

"  She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  for  the  poet  Sedulius 
speaks  of  her  to  Macedonius  as  one  to  whom  any  writer 
might  be  proud  to  dedicate  his  work.  He  says  she  was  of 
noble  blood,  and  so  learned  a  theologian  as  to  be  capable  of 
teaching,  did  not  her  sex  forbid." 

If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  it  would  appear 
that  deacons  "  served  tables/'  1  i.e.  attended  to  the 
material  wants  of  the  Faithful ;  and  that  they  taught.2 

St.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  "  Stephen,  who  was  chosen 
the  first  deacon  by  the  Apostles."3  Though  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Stephen  "  did 
great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people,"4  this 
was  surely  not  through  his  diaconate,  but  as  the 
recipient  of  charismata  :  because  the  gift  which  comes 
by  Orders  is  "  grace,"  "  not  a  charismatic  gift  but  a 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  rightful  discharge  of 
official  duties."5 

The  Council  of  Trent  elucidated  the  point : 

"  Whereas  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  by  Apostolic 
tradition,  and  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,  it  is 
clear  that  grace  is  conferred  by  sacred  ordination,  which  is 
performed  by  words  and  outward  signs,  no  one  ought  to 
doubt  that  Order  is  truly  and  properly  one  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  of  Holy  Church."  (Sess.  xxiii.  c.  iii.  can.  3.) 

Primitive  custom  appears  to  have  prohibited  deacons 
from  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  or  even  from  dis- 

1  Acts  vi.  1-6.      2  Acts  vii.  2-53,  and  Acts  viii.  5. 

3  Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies,  iii.  xii.  §  10. 

4  Acts  vi.  8. 

5  H.  Ahaus,  Catholic  Enyclopaedia,  Vol.  xi. 
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tributing  the  sacred  elements.  The  fifteenth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  314)  runs  :  De  diaconibus 
quos  cognovimus  multis  locis  offene,  placuit  minime  fieri 
deberi.  The  eighteenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
Hefele  translates  from  the  Greek  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  and  great 
Synod  that  in  certain  places  and  cities  deacons  administer  the 
Eucharist  to  priests,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the  canons 
and  to  custom  to  have  the  Body  of  Christ  distributed  to  those 
who  offer  the  sacrifice,  by  those  who  cannot  offer  it.  The 
Synod  has  also  learned  that  some  deacons  receive  the  Euchar 
ist  even  before  the  Bishop.  This  must  all  now  cease ;  the 
deacons  should  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  func 
tions,  and  remember  that  they  are  the  assistants  of  the 
bishops,  and  only  come  after  the  priests.  They  must  receive 
the  Eucharist  according  to  the  rule,  after  the  priests — a 
bishop  or  a  priest  administering  it  to  them.  The  deacons 
ought  no  longer  to  sit  among  the  priests,  for  this  is  against 
rule  and  order.  If  any  one  refuses  to  obey  after  these  rules 
have  been  promulgated,  let  him  lose  his  diaconate." 

It  is  quite  true  that  St.  Ignatius  (of  Antioch)  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  TrallianS  (written  probably  between 
no  and  117  A.D.)  wrote  :  "  Those  too,  who  are  deacons 
of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ  must  in  every  way 
be  pleasing  unto  all.  For  they  are  not  deacons  of 
meats  and  drinks,  but  are  servants  of  the  Church  of 
God."  Mr.  Srawley,  translating  and  editing  these  Igna- 
tian  epistles  x  remarks,  in  a  footnote,  that  "  mystery  " 
"  probably  refers  to  their  work  as  teachers,  rather 
than  to  their  assistance  at  the  Eucharist.  St.  Paul 
similarly  uses  '  mystery  '  in  the  sense  of  a  revealed 
truth.  Cf.  e.g.  Romans  xvi.  25."  This  point  is 
important,  because  even  if  the  supporters  of  the  priest 
hood  for  women,  could,  as  a  preliminary,  establish 
the  equality  of  deacons  and  deaconesses,  they  would  not 

1  The  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  Vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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apparently  thereby  have  gained  for  women  any  right, 
according  to  primitive  custom,  to  distribute  the  ele 
ments.  This  further  weakens  the  never-too-good  plea, 
of  one  of  the  "  favourable  thirty,"  who  urged  that 
"  in  the  Early  Church  women  deacons  administered  the 
chalice.  In  the  mission  field  it  might  be  of  great  use 
if  deaconesses  were  permitted  to  do  this,  and  perhaps 
administer  the  reserved  Sacrament/' 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  so  vague  a  statement ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  certain  practices  once  cur 
rent  in  parts  of  Syria  and  Asia,  recorded  by  F.  Thurs- 
ton,  S.J.,  in  his  article  on  Deaconesses  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia  and  which  he  describes  as  "  abuses 
which  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  not  long  in  sup 
pressing." 

The  still  more  fundamental  point  remains  :  Did  the 
Early  Church  recognize  the  "  ordination  "  of  deacon 
esses  at  all  ?  Deaconesses  existed,  that  is  admitted. 
Had  they  Holy  Orders  ? 

The  XlXth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  appears 
to  indicate  that  deaconesses  are  lay  persons,  and 
receive  no  ordination.  The  Council  of  Orange  laid 
down  decisively  (A.D.  441)  that  the  ordination  of 
deaconesses  was  prohibited.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  a  prohibition  points  to  a  custom  :  but  "  pro 
hibitions  "  strictly,  are  directed  against  claims  which 
should  not  be  made.  Heresies  and  heretical  proposi 
tions  have  disturbed  the  Church  in  every  age  :  but 
heresy  is  one  thing  and  a  practice  is  another. 

No  one  denies  that  deaconesses  fulfilled  charitable 
duties :  the  Didascalia  Apostolorum  further  shows 
that  at  one  time  they  were  allowed  to  baptize  (a 
privilege  accorded,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  all 
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Christians)  and  to  instruct  catechumens.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  a  fourth-century  treatise  largely  derived 
from  the  Didascalia,  gives  this  instruction  : 

"  I,  Bartholomew,  enjoin,  O  Bishop,  thou  shalt  lay  thy 
hands  upon  her  with  all  the  Presbytery,  and  the  Deacons  and 
the  Deaconesses,  and  thou  shalt  say,  '  Eternal  God,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  creator  of  man  and  woman, 
that  didst  fill  with  the  spirit  Mary  and  Deborah,  and  Anna  and 
Huldah,  that  didst  not  disdain  that  Thy  only  begotten  Son 
should  be  born  of  a  woman  ;  Thou  that  in  the  tabernacle  of 
witness  and  in  the  temple  didst  appoint  women  guardians  of 
Thy  holy  gates.  Do  thou  now  look  on  this  Thy  handmaid,  who 
is  appointed  into  the  office  of  a  Deaconess,  and  grant  unto 
her  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleanse  her  from  all  pollutions  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  that  she  may  worthily  accomplish 
her  work  committed  unto  her,  to  Thy  glory  and  to  the  praise 
of  Thy  Christ." 

Evidently  the  duty  of  guarding  the  Church  doors, 
and  shepherding  such  women  of  the  congregation  as 
might  need  it,  belonged  to  the  deaconess  :  but  these 
same  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  27)  expressly  laid 
down  that  "  the  deaconess  gives  no  blessing,  she  fulfils 
no  function  of  priest  or  deacon." 

Further,  the  undivided  Church  (from  whose  practice 
and  discipline  no  Catholic  can  escape)  in  the  fifth 
century  "  ordered  "  deacons  differently  from  deacon 
esses.  For  a  deacon,  this  petition  is  offered  :  "  Fill 
him  with  spirit  and  power  as  Thou  didst  fill  Stephen 
the  Martyr  and  follower  of  the  sufferings  of  Thy 
Christ."  Also  prayer  is  offered  that  the  deacon 
"  may  be  counted  worthy  of  a  higher  standing," 
which  is  taken  to  be  a  reference  to  the  priesthood. 

Fr.  Thurston,  S.J.,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
learned  and  fair  controversialist,  thus  sums  up  the 
position  :  "  The  Church  as  a  whole  repudiated  the 
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idea  that  women  could  in  any  proper  sense  be  recipients 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders." 

Therefore,  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  which  claims  to 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  (for  when  she  bids 
her  children  declare  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  she  cannot  mean  them  only  to  intend  "  I 
believe  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  "),  must  meet 
any  demand  for  Holy  Orders  for  Women  with  an 
unyielding  non  possumus,  or  renounce  her  claim. 
What  falling  away  in  such  a  matter  would  mean,  the 
following  passage  indicates  : 

"  All  schism  is  either  between  Patriarchal  Churches,  or 
provincial  Churches,  or  diocesan  Churches,  or  some  of  these 
respectively,  or  some  of  their  respective  parts.  .  .  .  Many 
schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  about  rites  and  ceremonies, 
about  precedency,  a,bout  jurisdiction,  about  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  particular  Churches,  about  matters  of  fact.  Ob 
stinacy  in  a  small  error  is  enough  to  make  schism.  St.  Paul 
tells  us  of  divisions  and  factions  and  schisms  '  that  were  in 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  yet  these  were  not  about  the  essentials 
of  religion,  but  about  a  right-handed  error,  even  too  much 
admiration  of  their  pastors.  The  schism  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Asiatic  Churches,  about  the  observation  of  Easter, 
was  far  enough  from  the  heart  of  religion.  How  many  bitter 
schisms  have  been  in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  where  two 
or  three  Popes  at  a  time  have  challenged  St.  Peter's  Chair, 
and  involved  all  Europe  in  their  schismatical  contentions  ! 
Yet  there  was  no  manner  of  dispute  about  Faith,  or  Sacraments, 
or  Holy  Orders,  or  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church  ;  but  merely 
about  matter  of  fact,  whose  election  to  the  Papacy  was  right  ? ' '* 

These  grave  words  of  Archbishop  Bramhall  entitle 
us  to  argue  that  any  tampering  with  Holy  Orders 
makes  those  who  tamper  schismatics :  a  Church 
which  pretended  to  admit  women  to  the  Sacrament 

1  Replication  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  (1656)  by  John 
Bramhall,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Anglo-Catholic 
Library,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28. 
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of  Orders  would  thereby  forfeit  its  Catholicity  and  lose 
the  allegiance  of  the  Faithful. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  women  cannot  receive 
Holy  Orders,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  exercising 
priestly  functions,  there  still  remains  the  lesser  question, 
may  they  preach  or  teach  in  church  ?  In  a  book 
too  little  read  by  English  Churchpeople,  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry,  in  a  footnote  on  page  230,  Dr.  Gore 
wrote  :  "St.  Paul  recognizes  a  ministry  of  women 
in  the  Church,  see  Rom.  xvi.  i.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a 
ministry  which  is  concerned  with  works  of  mercy, 
and,  if  with  teaching  also,  only  in  private."1  This 
last  reference  is  to  Apollos,  a  good  man  and  learned, 
yet  only  "  of  John's  Baptism."  When  he  attempted 
to  teach  at  Ephesus  we  learn  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
"  took  him  unto  them  "  (in  the  Greek  Tpoo-€\d/3ovTo 
avrbv,  in  the  Vulgate,  assumpserunt  eum),  "  and  ex 
pounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
None  of  these  verbs  imply  that  they  interrupted 
and  preached  correctively  to  him  in  the  Assembly. 
This  kind  of  personal  remonstrance,  practised  in  all 
ages  and  countries  by  women  on  men,  cannot  by  any 
dialectical  skill  be  twisted  into  a  justification  for 
women  preachers.  It  is  and  always  has  been  a  purely 
private  discipline.  Dr.  Gore  adds  :  "St.  Paul  clearly 
excludes  women  from  public  teaching."  This  parti 
cular  Apostle  is  nowadays  to  some  so  little  persona 
grata  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  no 
other  Apostle  gave  the  least  shadow  of  countenance  to 
women  preachers. 

Still,  "  prophesying  "  remains  :    and  even  St.  Paul 
apparently  contemplated  the  exercise  of  that  in  public. 
1  Acts  xviii.  26. 
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The  meaning  of  the  Greek  Trpofarevovcra,  the  Latin 
prophetans  is  disputed,  but  seems  to  mean  "  speaking 
as  one  inspired."  This  opens  up  a  painful  prospect, 
enhanced  by  the  form  of  the  resolution  which  Miss 
Maude  Roy  den  convoyed  through  the  Council  of  the 
National  Mission  :  '  To  urge  upon  the  Bishops  the 
importance  of  giving  definite  directions  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  using  the  services  and  receiving  the  message 
of  women  speakers,  whether  in  church  or  elsewhere." 
It  seems  possible  that  some  women  may  have  deluded 
themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  are  "  inspired," 
and  that  like  "  Philip's  four  daughters  "  who  have 
figured  so  largely  in  this  controversy  they  have  the 
power  and  right  to  prophesy. 

Yet  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  if  this  charismatic 
prophesying  be  still  among  the  Church's  privileges  ? 

In  her  Nineteenth  Century  article,  Miss  Picton- 
Turbervill  makes  statements  and  propounds  views  ; 
e.g.  (p.  525)  : 

"  Revelation  is  progressive,  and  we  see  in  the  coming  order 
the  advent  of  a  completeness  hitherto,  on  account  of  artificial 
restrictions  and  traditions,  unrealized  in  the  Church,  for 
throughout  the  ages  one  half  of  humanity  has  been  called 
to  guide  in  thought  the  Church  of  Christ  ...  in  the  main, 
man  has  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  express  fully  to 
the  world  his  conception  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  in  the 
aggregate  woman  has  been  told  that  to  the  world  at  large 
she  can  have  no  such  message  to  give." 

This  is  not  only  not  true  ;  it  is  nowhere  near  the 
truth.  If  only  people  would  study  the  History  of 
Scholarship  and  Education  they  would  find  that  women 
have  borne  theii  part  in  learning  and  teaching  and 
education  all  down  the  stream  of  time. 

The  early  history  of  convents  reveals  other  learned 
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women  besides  the  Abbess  of  Thanet,  who  copied 
for  St.  Boniface  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  "  in  letters  of 
gold,"  and  his  kinswoman  Lioba,  who  addressed  him 
in  Latin  hexameters.  The  Renaissance  allowed  abso 
lute  intellectual  freedom  to  women,  of  which  numbers 
amply  availed  themselves ;  indeed  no  century  in  the 
life  of  Europe  can  be  found  when  women  were  entirely 
shut  out  from  letters.  Miss  Picton-Turbervill  goes  so 
far  as  to  write  (p.  525)  : 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  spend  some  little  time  in  wonder 
ing  what  power  the  Church  would  have  to-day  if  the  attitude 
of  Christ  had  been  truly  followed ;  if  women  had  been 
taught  to  think  for  themselves,  and  their  full  development 
encouraged." 

One  cannot  but  deprecate  in  serious  controversy 
a  vague  phrase  like  the  "  attitude  of  Christ."  It 
may  be  made  to  cover  so  much  more  than  the  facts. 
Apart  from  that,  her  last  sentence  is  utterly  mis 
leading.  Have  these  aspirants  to  Holy  Orders  entirely 
forgotten  the  great  abbesses,  or  the  members  of  con 
templative  and  educational  Orders  ?  Have  they  over 
looked  the  Saints  ?  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  whose 
practical  sense  and  political  sagacity  were  as  marked 
and  as  operative  as  her  sanctity  ;  or  St.  Teresa  who 
will  ever  remain  a  shining  example  of  holiness,  self- 
discipline,  wisdom  and  brilliant  capacity,  the  one 
woman  "  Doctor  of  the  Church."  If  they  will  say 
these  are  not  modern  instances,  let  them  consider  the 
life  and  work  of  La  Vicomtesse  de  Bonnault  d'Houet, 
so  well  set  forth  by  the  Capuchin,  Fr.  Stanislas,  or 
Miss  Sellon,  the  foundress  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  of  the  Company  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  the 
latter,  as  Dr.  Pusey  called  her,  "  the  Restorer  under 
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God  of  the  religious  life  in  the  English  Church."  More 
over,  have  they  forgotten  those  whom  we  call  the 
Mystics  ?  Let  them  search  any  good  Bibliography  of 
Mystical  Writings,  and  reckon  up  those  contributed 
by  women. 

Another  of  the  "  favourable  thirty "  committed 
herself  to  the  astonishing  statement,  "  The  Church 
has  no  use  for  educated  women,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes."  Her  experience  must  be  excessively  limited 
in  the  regions  of  ecclesiastical  history,  holy  literature 
and  practical  life.  Of  the  spokeswoman  of  "  the 
Coming  Order,"  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  in  a  counter 
article,  wrote  :  "  Miss  Picton-TurbervilTs  excursion 
into  Church  history  could  hardly  have  been  more 
unfortunate  for  the  thesis  she  desires  to  maintain."1 
The  following  passage  seems  to  show  that  her  Biblical 
exegesis  is  scarcely  happier  : 

"  Suffice  to  say,  that  in  His  attitude  no  trace  can  be  found 
of  relegating  woman  to  the  place  she  now  holds  in  the  Church 
of  to-day,  nor  is  there  a  single  note  in  all  His  teaching  of 
either  class  or  sex  distinction.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  any 
words  uttered  by  Christ  that  women  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  highest  ministry.  To  women  was  given  the  first 
great  Easter  message  of  new  life  and  power  ;  given,  let  it  be 
noted,  that  they  might  pass  it  on  and  instruct  the  other 
disciples.  On  that  first  great  Easter  Day  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  women  too  were  in  the  upper  room  where  all  the 
disciples  were  gathered  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  when  the  great 
commission  was  given,  and  that  therefore  those  wondrous 
words  '  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me  even  so  send  I  you  ' 
(John  xx.  21)  were  spoken  to  the  believing  women  as  well  as 
the  men.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Woman  of 
Samaria  that  we  lose  its  significance  ;  yet  how  revolutionary 
it  is  !  "  2 

The  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  John  makes  no  mention 

1  Nineteenth  Century,    October,  p.  839. 
a  Ibid.,  September,  p.  523. 
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of  the  holy  women  :  the  word  used  is  "  disciples." 
The  parallel  passage  in  St.  Mark  (which  presumably 
applies  to  the  same  occasion)  specifically  mentions 
"  the  eleven."  St.  Luke,  however,  records  that  the 
two  returning  from  Emmaus  "  found  the  eleven 
gathered  together  and  them  that  were  with  them." 
Tradition  may  warrant  such  a  description  as  Father 
Gallwey's  (Watches  of  the  Passion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  677 
and  678),  e.g.,  "  Contemplate  the  apostles,  the  disciples, 
the  devout  women  gathered  together  with  the  doors 
closed  "  ;  and  again,  "  Our  Lady  is,  perhaps,  in  an  inner 
chamber,  alone,  or  with  John  and  Magdalen,"  but  on 
page  6o;o,  there  is  no  colour  given  for  Miss  Picton- 
TurbervilTs  suggestion :  the  commission  is  there 
understood,  as  the  whole  Church  has  ever  understood 
it,  to  be  to  the  Apostles  alone  : 

"  In  this  hour  He  gives  to  them  the  second  great  power 
of  the  priesthood.  At  the  Last  Supper  He  had  already  given 
to  them  the  marvellous  power  given  only  to  His  priests : 
the  power  of  consecrating  and  offering  up  the  Everlasting 
Sacrifice.  A  few  days  later  He  will  add  the  third  power  : 
Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  1 

Again,  only  one  bent  on  making  a  special  point  would 
ever  have  thought  of  urging  that  the  Holy  Women 
who  received  the  Easter  message  were  to  "  instruct 
the  other  disciples  "  ;  "  pass  it  on  "  is  a  suitable 
epithet  to  apply  to  a  "  message  "  "  instruct  "  is  here 
the  term  of  a  special  pleader.  Miss  Picton-Turbervill 
entirely  disregards  the  conclusive  fact  that  every 
Apostle  chosen  by  our  Lord  was  a  man  :  while  the 
reference  to  the  Woman  of  Samaria  is  obscure  indeed 

1   The  Watches  of  the  Passion.     Fr.  P.  Gallwey,  S.J.     Vol.  ii. 

p.  691. 
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what  help  she  affords  to  women  preachers  or  women 
priests  it  is  hard  to  discover. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  wise  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
vulgar  error  of  our  generation  to  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  doing  most  things  with  a  noise,  and  a 
fuss,  and  an  abundance  of  publicity  and  advertisement. 
Never  more  than  now  do  we  need  to  recollect  Who 
said,  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa 
tion,"  and  to  realize  its  vital,  insistent  truth. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  urged,  some  facts  should 
not  be  overlooked.  If  it  be,  as  it  clearly  is,  contrary 
to  Catholic  tradition  and  discipline  that  women  should 
receive  Holy  Orders,  contrary  to  the  Church's  age 
long  practice,  that  women  should  preach  in  church, 
yet  it  will  be  a  disaster  if  the  distaste  excited  by  these 
pretensions  provoke  a  reaction  against  women's  lawful 
work  for  the  Church.  Under  their  extravagant  pleas, 
doubtless  lie  some  burning  love  for  our  Lord  and  His 
Church,  some  earnest  active  desire  to  use  great  gifts 
in  His  service.  There  are  few  things  more  painful, 
more  sterilizing  to  most  natures,  than  to  be  denied  an 
outlet  for  real,  legitimate  power  and  capacity.  The 
quaint  phrase  in  the  ancient  prayer  at  Vespers,  "  O 
Holy  Mary  .  .  .  make  supplication  for  the  devout 
female  sex,"  is  not  only  a  moving  appeal,  but  covers  a 
profound  truth.  Women  are  the  devout  sex.  The 
Church  never  has  wasted  them,  and  it  is  more  than 
ever  essential  now  that  she  should  not  waste  nor 
hamper  them  unduly.  Still,  to-day,  there  is  scope 
for  women  in  religious  orders.  May  they  increasingly 
grow  aware  of  and  respond  to  vocations. 

More  and  more,  women  are  needed  for  teaching  :  not 
only  in  secular  schools  and  Universities,  but  in  Training 
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Colleges,  in  Sunday  schools,  still  more  in  society.  By 
this,  drawing-room  meetings  are  not  meant,  but  rather 
private  conversations  between  friends.  Any  woman 
who  has  cared  to  understand  the  Faith  and  has  striven, 
with  however  little  success,  really  to  practise  it,  cannot 
avoid  being  the  recipient  of  more  questions  than  she 
can  answer,  from  friends,  acquaintance,  and  even 
casual  strangers ;  questions  which  will  tax  most  of  us 
to  the  utmost  and  far  beyond. 

As  ever,  the  profession  of  writing  is  open  to  women  : 
it  need  not  all  be  technically  theological.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  John  Oliver  Hobbes  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid 
Ward,  if  one  may  venture  on  names,  have  rendered 
more  service  to  religion  with  their  pens  than  they  could 
have  done  in  the  eminently  expensive  and  wasteful 
business  of  platform-speaking,  whose  result  is  so 
seldom  commensurate  with  the  effort  involved.  There 
is  still  happily  among  us  one  woman-poet  whom  one 
could  not  picture  willing  to  exchange  her  "  singing- 
robe,"  with  "  the  Paradisal  air,"  for  any  privilege  of 
pulpiteering.  Moreover,  there  may  be  books  yet  to 
be  written  which  the  Mystics  of  past  days  have  not 
rendered  wholly  superfluous.  In  theology  proper,  if 
women  will  but  train  themselves,  or  be  trained,  the 
printing-press,  through  the  book,  the  journal,  the 
review,  will  afford  them  plentiful  opportunity. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  organization  both  of 
chance  and  effort  is  required,  and  urgently  required. 
In  the  things  which  matter  most,  we  are  a  dilatory 
and  wasteful  nation.  Much  would  be  gained  if  all 
Churchwomen  would  relinquish  pretensions  which 
clash  with  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Church,  and 
combine  and  concentrate  on  the  wide  field  of  activity 
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where  women  can  render  yeoman  service  to  the  Church. 
It  will  be  distressing  and  disastrous  indeed  if  women 
end  in  dividing  into  two  camps,  one  failing  through 
unlawful  ambition,  the  other  through  retrograde 
reaction. 

When  Browning  wrote  : 

Be  sure  that  God 
Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  He  deigns  impart, 

he  hit  on  a  truth  of  wide  application.  Yet,  we  have 
to  remember  that  very  seldom  can  any  truth  stand 
alone,  it  almost  always  needs  the  counterbalancing 
proposition ;  and  so  along  with  Browning's  dictum 
we  may  put  Fr.  Richard  Benson's  : 

"  Really  God  does  not  want  such  clever  men  to  do  His 
work.  .  .  .  God  will  sooner  work  by  a  simple  peasant  who 
gives  all  the  glory  to  Him  because  he  knows  that  it  is  His, 
than  by  one  of  those  very  clever  men  who  think  they  are 
such,  and  a  gain  to  any  cause  they  join.  .  .  .  Our  faith  must 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  wisdom  of  God."  l 

The  two  pronouncements  seem  to  complete  each  other. 

When  the  Church  called  women  "  the  devout  female 
sex,"  she  seized  on  their  greatest,  most  specific  strength. 
Yet,  it  must  be  remembered  that  devotion  is  easily 
spoilt  by  self-will  and  self-assertion  ;  that  its  bloom 
may  soon  be  lost  in  a  desperate  fight  to  obtain  unlawful 
power. 

Besides,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  great 
complaint  have  women,  since  the  highest  created 
being  is  a  woman  ? — Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  GOD. 
Real  devotion  to  her  may  surely  spur  us  all  on  to  use 
every  Goo-given  power,  while  curbing  the  destructive 
impulses  of  undisciplined  desire,  and  checking  aspira- 

1  Letters  of  Richard  Meux  Benson,  No,  cxix.,  p.  247. 
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tions,  which  even  if  they  do  spring  from  eager  love 
and  genuine  capacity,  are  still  tinged  with  lawlessness, 
with  self-will. 

On  the  Feast  of  our  Lady's  Nativity,  in  1912,  at 
Vespers,  the  Dean  of  Ferte-Milon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Soissons.  In  the  stainless  beauty  of  that 
unique  place,  his  clear  voice  rang  out  in  this  clenching 
sentence,  so  French  in  its  perfect  simplicity  :  "La 
tres  Sainte-Vierge  aima  profondement  I'humanite  parce 
qu'elle  aima  profondement  la  Divinite."  If  women 
will  copy  that  example,  they  can  go  forward  in 
confidence  and  hope. 
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The  Medical  Ministry  of  Women 
BY  MARY  SCHARLIEB,  M.D.,  M.S. 

THE  ministry  of  women  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  existed  from  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The 
evangelists  tell  us  of  the  women  who  followed  Him 
from  Galilee  and  who  ministered  to  Him  of  their  sub 
stance.  A  little  later  we  find  that  the  daughters  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  were  church  workers,  and  that 
St.  Paul  commended  to  the  Romans,  "  Phoebe,  our 
sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea,"  for  "  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many, 
and  of  myself  also."  He  speaks  of  "  Priscilla  and  her 
husband  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  who  for 
my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks  ;  unto  whom  not 
only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles."  Another  woman  friend  of  St.  Paul  was 
"Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us,"  and 
Amplias  and  "  Stachys  my  beloved."  Again  he 
mentions  "  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labour  in  the 
Lord,"  and  the  "  beloved  Persis  which  laboured  much 
in  the  Lord." 

From  very  early   days   there   was   apparently   an 
order  of  deaconesses  devoted  to  the  temporal  works  of 
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mercy,  to  whom  perhaps  Dorcas  belonged,  and  there 
was  a  body  of  Christian  widows  who  appear  to  have 
been  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  Church,  and  who 
in  return  for  this  benefit  brought  up  children,  lodged 
strangers,  relieved  the  afflicted,  and  diligently  followed 
every  good  work. 

From  scattered  records  in  very  early  Church  history 
we  find  that  devout  Christian  women  and  many  noble 
Roman  matrons  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  of  their 
substance  in  helping  the  work  of  the  Church,  and 
curiously  enough  that  very  rugged  Saint,  Jerome, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  attracting  and 
utilizing  the  services  of  women. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  women's  work  was  of  great 
consequence  both  from  the  social  and  the  religious 
points  of  view.  The  men  were  so  much  occupied  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  in  teaching  the  arts 
of  war  to  growing  lads,  that  domestic  comfort  and 
well-being  would  have  fared  badly  had  it  not  been  for 
the  industrious  and  intelligent  care  that  noble  maids 
and  matrons  bestowed  not  only  on  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons,  but  also  on  servants  and  poorer  neighbours. 
In  those  days  the  women  were  the  doctors,  and  pos 
sessed  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  complaints,  and  in  particular  of  the  acci 
dents  that  were  so  common  in  those  rough  and  war 
like  times.  From  still  older  times  some  women 
attained  to  distinction  in  medical  science  and  profi 
ciency  in  the  art  of  surgery,  such  for  instance  as 
Agnodice,  the  Greek  woman  physician,  and  Agnes  of 
Salerno.  In  the  Middle  Ages  religious  instruction  was 
imparted  to  children  and  to  dependents  either  by 
monks  and  priests  or  by  the  mother  of  the  family. 
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Thus  women  seem  to  have  taken  their  full  share  in  the 
educational,  the  religious,  and  the  domestic  work  of  the 
times,  and  not  unfrequently  they  were  called  upon  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  chatelaine,  to  com 
mand  the  men-at-arms  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  castle  and  its  dependent  village  in  the  absence  of  the 
master  who  was  frequently  called  away  on  his  king's 
business  or  some  private  affray  in  his  own  interest. 
At  first  sight  it  is  not  clear  why  the  women  who 
had  been  true  helpmeets  to  their  husbands  and  wor 
thy  handmaidens  of  the  Church  for  many  centuries 
should  as  time  went  on  have  lapsed  into  an  inferior 
position  and  a  lessened  usefulness,  but  it  is  certain 
that  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
modern  movement  for  the  emancipation  and  educa 
tion  of  women  they  occupied  a  less  honourable 
position  and  that  their  activities  were  circumscribed 
within  narrower  limits.  The  management  of  the  house 
and  the  care  of  children  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
occupations  assigned  to  women,  and  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  even  these  duties  were  not  satis 
factorily  discharged.  The  women  were  poorly  educated 
themselves,  and  were  quite  unable  to  teach  their 
children  more  than  the  barest  rudiments  of  learning ; 
they  ceased  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  as  did  the  women 
of  former  generations,  and  having  but  little  inter 
course  with  continental  nations,  and  despising  or  ignor 
ing  their  literature,  the  women  of  each  country  be 
came  practically  mono-lingual.  Apparently  the  worst 
depths  of  ignorance  and  uselessness  were  reached  by 
women  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  earlier 
better  years  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  adorned  by 
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many  strong  and  resolute  women.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  women  were 
touched  and  not  unfrequently  they  displayed  courage, 
prudence,  and  resource,  but  between  the  days  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson  and  those  of  Elizabeth  Fry  few  names 
of  really  great  women  are  recorded  in  our  history. 
Among  the  causes  of  this  decadence  of  the  women 
of  England  we  may  perhaps  reckon  the  absence  of 
learning  and  education  amongst  them,  especially  the 
decline  of  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  seem 
to  have  been  comparatively  common  studies  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  but 
which  fell  into  neglect  when  Latin  at  any  rate  was 
no  longer  needed  as  an  aid  to  devotion.  Another 
reason  for  the  inferior  condition  and  status  of  women 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  lowering  of  the  moral 
standard  of  the  nation,  and  the  wellnigh  universal 
dissolution  of  social  responsibility.  Men  began  to  see 
in  women  only  the  instruments  of  their  passions 
and  their  pleasures ;  they  no  longer  considered  them  as 
honourable  yoke-fellows  and  as  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life ;  and  women,  like  all  classes  of  whom 
little  is  expected  or  required,  gradually  sank  to  the 
level  that  public  opinion  considered  to  be  appropriate 
to  them.  This  very  great  and  regrettable  decay  of 
woman's  character,  education,  usefulness  and  position, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  different  manner  in  which 
she  is  celebrated  by  the  authors  of  the  periods.  Con 
trast,  for  instance,  the  estimate  formed  of  women  by 
the  Elizabethans,  Sidney  and  Spenser,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Pope  on  the  other.  The  latter  said  : 

"  Some  men  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 
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And  the  very  height  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
women  of  his  own  time  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Chester 
field's  letters. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
few  women  were  learned,  and  of  the  few  who  cultivated 
their  mental  faculties  a  large  proportion  were  tainted 
with  the  vices  of  their  period.  It  is  therefore  quite 
easy  to  understand  that  Puritan  fathers  associated 
learning  with  vice  in  women  and  consequently  refused 
a  liberal  education  to  their  daughters,  and  desired  for 
them  nothing  but  domestic  ties,  duties,  and  efficiency. 
The  women  of  fashion  seldom  received  a  sound  educa 
tion,  for  success  in  life  they  needed  nothing  but  good 
looks,  wit,  and  smartness.  In  consequence  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Puritan  ideal,  and  equally  in  con 
sequence  of  the  lax  morals  of  the  fashionable  world, 
sex,  and  sex  only,  ruled  woman's  destiny.  To  find 
a  similar  social  condition  at  the  present  time  we  should 
have  to  look  to  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  races.  In 
them,  as  in  our  own  decadent  days,  the  woman  is  too 
frequently  only  a  slave  to  promote  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  her  master,  a  domestic  to  provide  his 
comforts,  and  a  mate,  the  mere  instrument  by  which 
he  perpetuates  his  family.  All  idea  of  equality,  all 
obligation  of  a  father  to  educate  his  girls,  and  all  sense  of 
feminine  responsibility,  faded  away.  The  ideal  of  mar 
riage  became  debased,  and  the  age  at  which  marriage 
was  contracted  was  lowered  until  royal  and  aristocratic 
girls  usually  married  between  twelve  and  fifteen,  while 
seventeen  was  the  upper  limit  of  the  age  of  marriage 
for  girls  in  general.  These  unfortunate  children, 
immature  in  body,  undeveloped  and  untrained  in 
mind  and  moral  nature,  were  absolutely  unfit  to  be 
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mistresses  of  households  and  mothers  of  families.  In 
consequence  of  their  deficiencies  the  birth-rate  for  live 
children  was  low,  and  infantile  mortality  reached  an 
inexcusable  height.  Even  in  families  where  many 
children  were  born,  few  were  reared,  and  the  many 
manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  together  with  the 
ordinary  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  prevented 
the  attainment  of  adult  age  in  an  undue  percentage 
of  children  born  alive. 

Further  consequences  of  the  immaturity  and  ignor 
ance  of  the  wives  were  to  be  found  in  the  general 
unfaithfulness  of  their  husbands.  The  pretty,  amusing 
child,  married  far  too  young,  quickly  lost  her  good 
looks  and  charm,  she  ceased  to  interest  and  amuse  her 
husband,  and  there  was,  alas,  no  solid  foundation  for 
love  and  respect.  What  wonder  that  the  man  was 
unfaithful  and  that  his  wrong- doing  frequently  resulted 
in  disease  and  disaster  to  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children.  The  woman  never  matured.  Having  been 
set  to  a  woman's  tasks  when  she  was  a  child 
exhausted  by  premature  maternity,  and  all  too  fre 
quently  injured  by  her  husband's  sin,  she  was  fre 
quently  an  old  woman  at  thirty,  and  still  more  fre 
quently  dragged  on  a  useless  existence,  unable  to 
manage  her  household  and  to  guide  or  educate  her 
children. 

Even  when  women  were  useful  and  efficient  members 
of  society  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  share 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country  or  in  any  kind  of 
Church  work.  The  laws  were  made  by  men,  and 
generally  speaking  were  made  in  the  interests  of  men. 
A  woman  was  not  considered  to  be  an  indivi 
dual.  As  soon  as  she  married  she  ceased  to  possess 
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property,  she  had  no  legal  responsibility,  and  had  no 
right  to  the  guardianship  of  her  children.  Her  husband 
was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  her  real  property 
during  their  joint  lives  ;  all  her  personal  property, 
even  the  money  she  earned  by  her  own  toil,  was  his. 
A  woman  could  not  make  a  will  without  her  husband's 
consent,  and  this  consent  even  if  given  could  be  revoked 
any  time  until  after  probate.  From  this  absence  of 
civil  rights  two  especially  bad  consequences  followed  : 
first,  the  dual  standard  of  morality  which  still  exists 
and  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  that  is  wrong 
and  destructive  in  our  social  system ;  and  secondly, 
the  relative  want  of  education  for  girls.  To  take 
the  second  of  these  consequences  first,  we  find  that 
education  of  women  in  the  eighteenth  century  amounted 
in  the  leisured  classes  to  very  superficial  instruction 
in  accomplishments ;  a  little  French,  a  little  music, 
a  very  little  drawing,  and  a  good  deal  of  dancing  and 
deportment  was  the  curriculum  for  these  young  ladies. 
The  lower  middle  class  were  more  fortunate,  for 
although  their  minds  were  not  cultivated  some  elements 
of  useful  learning  they  did  acquire.  Like  the  German 
hausfrau  of  a  few  years  ago,  "  cooking,  children  and 
church  "  were  their  province,  and  in  some  cases  at  any 
rate  they  were  faithful  to  what  light  they  had. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  there  are  some  brilliant 
stars,  e.g.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  She  was 
endowed  with  a  fine  intellect  and  attained  some  amount 
of  education.  She  was  profoundly  discontented  with 
things  as  they  were  and  was  anxious  to  raise  the  social 
and  educational  status  of  woman.  Mary  Astell, 
nearly  200  years  before  the  foundation  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  projected  and  advocated  a  college  for 
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women,  but  she  was  much  before  her  time,  her  project 
came  to  nothing,  and  her  name  is  scarcely  known. 
Curiously  enough  the  two  events  that  seem  to  have 
brought  some  hope  of  betterment  to  women  appeared 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  wholly  disastrous,  for  little 
good  could  have  been  expected  from  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  loss  to  England  of  a 
large  portion  of  her  North  American  colonies,  and  yet 
the  general  shock  that  was  administered  to  the  indo 
lent,  pleasure-loving  and  self-satisfied  society  of  those 
days,  and  the  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  liberty  for  free  peoples,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  release  of  women  from  a  tyranny  and  neglect 
that  far  exceeded  the  tyranny  of  any  aristocracy, 
or  the  tyranny  of  a  dominant  over  a  subject 
nationality. 

Hitherto  women  had  been  uneducated,  imperfectly 
educated,  as  in  domestic  arts  only,  or  wrongly  educated, 
as  in  accomplishments  and  the  arts  of  pleasing  men,  but 
the  stormwind  that  overthrew  the  great  forest  trees  of 
aristocracy  and  of  national  stability  also  shook  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  domestic  and  family  tyranny, 
and  men  began  to  realize  that  women  had  their  rights. 
Among  those  who  thought  most  profoundly  and  wrote 
most  convincingly  was  Mary  Wolstonecraft.  Her 
book  The  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  still 
deserves  to  be  read.  She  believed  in  the  individuality 
of  woman  and  in  her  capacity  for  being  trained  and 
developed  so  that  she  could  be  fit  to  perform  a  definite 
share  of  the  work  of  the  world.  Great  as  Mary  Wol 
stonecraft  undoubtedly  was  she  was  hardly  judged 
in  her  own  days,  principally  because  she  was  un 
orthodox,  but  partly  also  on  account  of  an  irregular 
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union.  Quite  probably  had  she  lived  in  these  days 
her  supposed  unorthodoxy  would  have  been  found 
to  be  enlightened  belief,  and  it  is  arguable  that  had 
she  lived  in  freer  and  happier  times  she  might  have 
married  a  man  of  her  own  calibre  and  escaped  the 
reproach  her  lapse  incurred. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  great  increase 
of  industries  and  manufactures  led  to  women  abandon 
ing  the  hand  industries  that  they  had  hitherto  followed 
in  their  own  homes,  and  taking  their  place  in  the 
factories  and  workshops.  The  results  of  this  economic 
change  were  both  bad  and  good.  Among  the  evil 
results  were  low  wages,  deterioration  of  body,  manners, 
and  morals,  neglect  of  home  and  of  children ;  but 
among  the  good  results  were  growing  self-reliance, 
and  complete  or  partial  economic  independence,  leading 
to  the  great  advantage  that  marriage  ceased  to  be  the 
only  profession  for  women.  Little  by  little  women 
found,  somewhat  to  their  own  surprise,  and  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  men,  that  they  were  capable  of  good 
work  in  nearly  all  the  arts,  trades,  professions,  and 
callings,  of  which  men  had  hitherto  had  a  monopoly. 
Anything  like  a  perfect  evolution  of  women's  powers 
was  hindered  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  persistent  inferiority  of  their  education. 
A  girl's  parents  still  did  not  desire  that  she  should 
receive  a  really  good  education,  nor  would  they  give 
her  such  a  training  as  would  teach  her  how  to  think, 
and  how  to  carry  out  her  education  after  school  days. 
They  thought  it  useless  because  they  did  not  believe 
that  she  had  the  faculties  that  would  respond  to  good 
training,  they  also  thought  that  serious  education 
would  spoil  the  girl's  chances  of  marriage,  and  that  it 
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was  a  pity  to  waste  money  upon  girls  which  might 
otherwise  be  spent  on  boys.  However,  about  this 
time  what  we  must  really  suppose  to  have  been  a  Divine 
influence  moved  over  the  chaos  and  darkness  of  woman's 
lot.  Almost  suddenly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  little  groups 
of  enlightened  men  and  women  started  many  schools 
and  colleges,  having  for  their  object  the  education 
of  girls  much  on  the  same  lines  and  aiming  at  the  same 
standard  as  the  education  of  boys.  Thus  Queen's 
College,  Harley  Street,  was  founded  in  1843  to  train 
women  teachers  ;  Bedford  College  in  1849,  tne  Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham  in  1859,  followed  quickly  by 
Miss  Russ's  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 
and  by  Girton  and  Newnham  in  1871. 

Thus  the  way  was  opened  not  only  for  better  educa 
tion  and  proper  mental  development  of  women, 
but  also  for  their  entrance  into  the  professions  and 
activities  of  the  body  politic.  Among  the  warmest 
friends  of  women  in  those  early  days  was  John  Stuart 
Mill.  His  book,  The  Subjection  of  Woman,  is  one  of  his 
claims  to  remembrance.  He  had  no  desire  to  exalt 
woman  at  the  expense  of  man,  but  he  demanded 
what  we  have  not  yet  obtained,  "  equality  of  oppor 
tunity  for  equality  of  merit."  He  enunciated  the 
doctrine,  strange  in  those  days,  that  no  appointment 
should  be  closed  to  a  woman  simply  because  she  was 
a  woman. 

In  1869  women  became  qualified  to  vote  in  municipal 
elections,  a  year  later  they  were  qualified  to  be  members 
of  the  School  Board,  and  in  1875  they  could  take  their 
seat  on  Boards  of  Guardians.  Admission  to  medical 
qualifications  followed  in  1876,  and  in  1907  women 
were  first  admitted  to  the  membership  of  County 
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Councils  and  Borough  Councils,  and  Mrs.  Garrett 
Anderson,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Dove  were  elected  Mayor, 
the  one  of  Aldburgh  and  the  other  of  High  Wycombe. 

Having  traced  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
education  and  in  the  status  of  women  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  what  use  have  the  women  made  of  their 
increased  privileges  and  opportunities ;  how  far 
have  they  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
rights  and  privileges  bring  with  them  obligations  and 
responsibilities  ?  It  is  quite  easy  to  point  here  and 
there  to  women  who  have  made  no  adequate  return  for 
the  advantages  purchased  by  the  practical  martyrdom 
of  many  men  and  women  who  sacrificed  time,  money, 
and  reputation  to  secure  for  future  generations  the 
privileges  they  had  missed  themselves.  To  admit 
this  is  only  to  admit  the  imperfection  of  human  nature, 
and  the  practical  impossibility  of  all  the  members  of 
any  community  proving  themselves  worthy ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  evident,  and  is  daily  becoming  more 
evident,  that  the  improvement  in  the  education  and 
in  the  social  status  of  woman,  is  bearing  abundant 
fruit,  and  that  the  nation  is  profiting  by  the  investment 
made  in  this  matter. 

In  a  short  chapter  such  as  this  it  is  impossible"  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  army  of  women  whose  lives  are  a 
practical  thanksgiving  for  benefits  received,  but  where 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  individuals,  or  even  to  orders 
of  individuals,  it  is  still  possible  to  mention  repre 
sentative  bodies,  and  among  the  women  whose  work 
is  repaying  the  debt  due  to  those  who  fought  their 
battle,  and  to  the  country  which  somewhat  grudgingly 
acknowledged  their  victory,  we  may  mention  women 
scientists  and  doctors.  The  story  of  the  medical 
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women  should  by  this  time  be  pretty  well  known, 
but  perhaps  it  will  bear  repetition  in  outline.  The 
pioneer  of  modern  medical  education  for  women 
was  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  of  English  birth  but 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
obtained  the  M.D.  of  Geneva  in  1849,  but  it  was  not 
until  fifteen  years  later  that  Miss  Garrett,  now  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson,  found  her  way  on  to  the  British 
Register,  having  obtained  the  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe 
caries'  Society.  It  grieved  these  worthies  to  place 
her  name  on  their  roll,  but  inasmuch  as  she  announced 
her  intention  of  compounding  medicine  and  selling 
drugs  their  charter  did  not  permit  them  to  refuse 
her,  but  they  carefully  banged,  bolted,  and  barred 
the  door  behind  her. 

The  next  venture  was  made  by  Miss  Jex-Blake 
and  six  other  women  who  sought  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  With  much  difficulty  they 
obtained  permission  to  matriculate  provided  that  they 
could  find  professors  willing  to  instruct  them  in  private. 
This  was  done  with  difficulty,  as  each  professor  required 
a  guarantee  of  £100  for  each  course  of  lectures  delivered, 
and  finally  when  this  was  arranged  the  male  medical 
students  showed  their  disapproval  by  hooting,  jeering, 
and  even  stoning  the  women. 

The  women  students  appealed  to  the  law  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  by  the  Senate,  but  after  much 
litigation  and  trouble  they  failed  to  carry  their  point 
and  eventually  left  Edinburgh. 

They  were  more  fortunate  in  London,  although 
each  step  had  to  be  fought  for,  and  three  great  diffi 
culties  were  encountered.  First,  no  examining  body 
was  willing  to  admit  women  students  to  a  qualifying 
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examination.  This  trouble  was  solved  by  the  generous 
action  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Colleges  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  who  opened  their  doors  ungrudgingly  to 
the  women. 

Second,  the  difficulty  of  tuition  was  met  by  the  kind 
ness  of  certain  medical  men  who  were  prepared  to  give 
lectures  to  the  women  students,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  friends  who  provided  the  necessary  accommodation 
in  a  charming  old  house  in  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick 
Square.  The  third  difficulty  was  perhaps  the  most 
formidable.  The  means  of  study  had  been  provided, 
and  access  to  a  qualifying  examination  had  been 
secured,  but  for  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  lack  of  practical 
instruction  in  a  recognized  hospital  would  wreck 
the  whole  scheme. 

There  were  twelve  great  general  hospitals  in  London, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  admit  women 
students  to  its  out-patient  department  and  its  wards. 
Finally,  however,  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  with  much  reluctance,  and  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy,  resolved  to  face  the  difficulty  and  to  risk  the 
disapprobation  of  its  subscribers.  The  initial  battle 
of  the  campaign  was  thus  won,  and  a  great  further 
advance  was  made  when  the  University  of  London 
threw  open  all  its  medical  examinations,  together  with 
honours,  prizes  and  medals,  to  the  women. 

All  this  is  ancient  history,  dating  back  to  the  late 
seventies,  aifd  women  have  proved  all  over  the  world 
that  they  are  able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  offered 
them.  But  even  now,  after  forty  years,  we  cannot 
say  that  medical  women  have  obtained  that  "  equality 
of  opportunity "  which  John  Stuart  Mill  asserted 
should  reward  equal  merit.  According  to  the  results 
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of  University  examinations,  and  according  to  the  fre 
quently  expressed  opinions  of  teachers  and  of  pro 
fessional  colleagues,  the  women's  merits  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  men,  but  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
remains  the  only  British  General  Hospital  in  which 
women  hold  positions  on  the  Senior  Staff,  and  the 
majority  of  hospitals  still  exclude  medical  women 
from  all  participation  in  their  post-graduate  work. 
Now,  as  to  the  work  that  medical  women  have  been 
able  to  offer  to  the  Church  and  to  the  nation  in  return 
for  benefits  received.  The  most  direct  service  rendered 
by  medical  women  has  been  given  by  those  who  have 
gone  abroad  as  medical  missionaries.  Excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  them  in  connexion  with  the  chief 
missionary  societies,  such  as  the  Society  for  the  Pro 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  and  the  London  Missions,  indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a  missionary  society 
that  has  not  a  medical  branch,  and  it  is  probably  true 
to  say  that  more  medical  women  than  men  are  thus 
employed.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  societies 
are  anxious  to  extend  their  medical  work,  and  although 
their  financial  difficulties  may  be  great  the  practical 
impossibility  of  obtaining  properly  qualified  medical 
agents  is  much  greater.  All  the  great  missionary 
societies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  send  out  as  medical  missionaries  men 
and  women  who  are  not  fully  qualified.  Some  years 
ago  this  plan  was  tried,  but  it  resulted  in  general  want 
of  success,  and  in  not  unfrequent  disaster.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Medical  missionaries, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  frequently  have 
to  work  in  isolation,  without  proper  assistance,  and 
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without  the  possibility  of  consultation  with  colleagues. 
In  India,  for  example,  where  social  customs  forbid 
women  patients  to  be  seen  by  a  male  practitioner,  it 
is  frequently  impossible  for  a  young  woman  doctor  to 
obtain  assistance  or  advice  from  any  senior  practitioner 
either  male  or  female.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  women  medical  missionaries  should  enjoy  a  full 
curriculum  and  as  much  post-graduate  experience  as 
possible.  In  the  mission  field  they  are  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  and  are  forced  to  make  momentous 
decisions  as  to  treatment  without  the  many  aids  which 
are  enjoyed  by  doctors  at  home. 

Medical  missionaries,  and  more  especially  women 
medical  missionaries,  are  of  importance  to  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  their  fellow  workers,  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  less  loss  both  through  death  and  also  through 
invaliding,  in  those  missionary  stations  where  medical 
help  is  always  available. 

Medical  women  are  also  serving  the  Church,  in 
directly  it  may  be  but  quite  efficiently,  as  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  the  female  side  of  asylums,  prisons, 
Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  schools.  Their  services 
as  house  physicians  and  house  surgeons  are  invaluable 
in  hospitals,  and  in  wards  of  hospitals  set  apart  for 
the  treatment  of  women  and  children.  Another  large 
field  for  their  usefulness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Inspection 
of  school  children,  as  tuberculosis  medical  officers, 
and  assistant  medical  officers  of  health.  Some  of 
their  number  enjoy  well  paid  and  dignified  positions 
under  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board.  Another  set  of  medical  women  are 
giving  freely  of  their  time  and  strength  to  Mothercraft 
Schools,  and  Infant  Consultation  Centres. 
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In  addition  to  these  purely  professional  works 
of  mercy,  medical  women  are  finding  a  sphere  of  useful 
ness  as  lecturers  on  hygiene  and  in  all  the  varieties 
of  rescue  and  preventive  work.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  special  fitness  of  medical  women  as 
officers  of  Rescue  and  Preventive  Homes,  and  as 
officers  in  charge  of  the  special  departments  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Nursing  has  always  been  regarded  as  woman's 
work,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  there  was 
little  special  education  of  nurses,  no  standardization 
of  their  abilities,  and  in  too  many  instances  the  nurse's 
only  qualification  for  her  important  and  onerous  work 
was  goodwill  and  need  to  earn  a  living.  It  was  Flor 
ence  Nightingale's  great  merit  that  she  recognized  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  a  nurse's  profession,  and 
also  the  absolute  unfitness  of  many  nurses  with  whom 
she  was  brought  in  contact  to  discharge  the  duties  laid 
upon  them.  Her  social  position  and  her  personal 
gifts  enabled  her  to  break  down  the  many  annoying 
difficulties  of  official  opposition  and  social  inertia. 
From  her  time  the  training  of  nurses  has  steadily 
improved,  they  have  become  more  and  more  a  pro 
fession  with  traditions  of  honour  and  fitness,  and  with 
a  constantly  rising  standard  of  professional  education 
and  skill.  The  Church  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  services  of  nurses,  and  there  are  many 
associations  intended  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
and  social  welfare,  e.g.  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  holds  before  its  members  the  highest  ideals  of 
duty  and  of  service. 

The  work  of  nurses,  like  the  work  of  doctors,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  care  of  individual  patients 
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in  private  families,  nor  even  to  their  work  in  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  in  times  of  peace.  They,  too,  like 
the  doctors,  have  heard  and  answered  the  call  of  na 
tional  necessity,  and  have  followed  the  flag  along  the 
whole  of  our  far-flung  battle  line.  Nurses,  too,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  service  of  all  Christian  missions,  they 
have  worked  and  they  have  died  for  the  sake  of  the 
plague-stricken  peoples  of  India,  and  quite  as  truly, 
although  less  dramatically,  they  have  died  in  the 
service  of  their  faith  and  their  profession  in  malaria- 
haunted  plains  and  in  deadly  climates  all  over  the 
tropical  world. 

Another  wing  of  the  army  of  women  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  religious 
orders  which  have  been  renewed  in  England  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  great  services  that 
religious  orders  of  women  might  be  able  to  bestow 
upon  the  Church  was  present  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers 
of  the  so-called  "  Oxford  Movement,"  and  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Pusey  by  Dr.  Liddon  we  see  how  large  a  share  this 
idea  held  in  his  hopes  of  the  strengthening  and  advance 
ment  of  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  The  fruit  of  all  the  effort  and  sacrifice  that 
had  been  needed  to  secure  better  education  and  a 
more  stable  social  position  for  women  was  seen  in  the 
ready  response  to  the  call  for  definite  religious  service 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  orders  of  English  sisters  ;  a 
few  of  them  are  devoted  entirely,  or  practically  entirely, 
to  spiritual  service,  and  may  be  fitly  described  as  "  Con 
templative  Orders."  The  public  little  knows  the  debt 
that  is  owing  to  these  devoted  women.  They  have 
secured  to  themselves  leisure  for  adoration,  thanks- 
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giving,  supplication  and  intercession,  they  have 
trained  themselves  to  undergo  spiritual  exertion  with 
the  same  patience  and  heroism  that  other  people 
display  in  military  or  civil  service.  They  are  un 
hampered  by  family  cares,  and  uninterrupted  by 
social  duties,  and  therefore  they  are  able  without 
distraction  to  be  the  Lord's  remembrancers  and  to 
further  in  a  quite  special  manner  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Orders  of 
Sisters  are  engaged  partly  in  spiritual  but  partly  also 
in  corporal  works  of  mercy.  Among  them  we  find 
Nursing  Sisterhoods,  Teaching  Sisterhoods,  and  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  rescue  and  preventive 
work.  It  would  greatly  surprise  the  public  if  it  could 
realize  the  amount  of  hard  work  that  is  done  by 
sisterhoods,  and  the  large  proportion  of  strong,  business 
like,  and  capable  women  among  their  members. 
Indeed  efficiency  and  capacity  appear  to  flourish 
within  the  convent  walls  quite  as  readily  as  do  devotion 
and  other  spiritual  graces. 

Next  to  the  Orders  of  Sisters  there  is  an  important 
body  of  women  who  while  sharing  to  some  extent  in 
the  methods  and  obligations  of  the  Sisterhoods  are  yet 
more  nearly  associated  with  family  and  social  life. 
The  order  of  Deaconesses  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
ancient,  although  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  trace  a  continuity  between  the  deaconesses  of  the 
present  time  and  those  of  Apostolic  days.  Many 
Sisters  and  many  Deaconesses  might  also  be  described 
as  women  theologians,  for  they  have  made  a  specialty 
of  theological  and  allied  studies  the  better  to  qualify 
themselves  as  teachers  of  the  young  and  as  leaders 
of  religious  thought.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  stamp 
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set  upon  their  work  by  the  diploma  conferred  by  the 
Archbishops.  These  ladies  do  not  form  a  separate 
Order  but  to  some  extent  they  supply  a  special  need 
to  Orders  of  Sisters  and  Deaconesses  while  they  fre 
quently  serve  the  Church  and  the  nation  by  producing 
literary  work  and  also  as  teachers  of  various  grades. 

Rescue  and  Preventive  Workers  may  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Sisters  and  of  the  Deaconesses,  but 
many  of  them  have  not  the  advantage  of  belonging 
to  any  special  professional  class ;  they  are  simply  good 
women,  eager  to  serve  God  and  to  succour  the  dis 
tressed  and  afflicted.  It  wants  a  very  definite  gift  to 
make  a  woman  an  efficient  rescue  worker.  Personal 
purity  and  holiness  will  not  suffice,  common  sense, 
tact,  an  insight  into  character  are  also  needed,  so  too 
are  business  capacity  and  the  essential  grace  of  a  sense 
of  humour.  There  are  relatively  few  women  who 
possess  the  necessary  characteristics,  and  fewer  still 
who  have  received  a  suitable  training  for  probably 
what  is  the  most  difficult  work  that  a  woman  can 
undertake. 

Within  the  limits  of  one  short  chapter  it  is  not 
possible  to  mention,  and  still  less  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  women  may  serve  God 
and  their  country,  but  the  presentment  of  our  subject 
would  be  entirely  marred  if  one  omitted  to  mention 
the  great  army  of  women  teachers.  They  exist  in 
many  different  grades,  from  the  University  lecturer 
to  the  Elementary  School  teacher,  and  their  field  of 
usefulness  is  both  wide  and  important.  Upon  the 
adequacy  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  Elementary 
School  teacher  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  value  of 
the  instruction  provided  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
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children  of  the  land ;  upon  their  religious  knowledge, 
and  equally  on  their  religious  fervour,  depends  the 
attitude  that  the  child  is  likely  to  assume  towards 
the  more  open  and  positive  teaching  that  he  receives 
in  church  and  Sunday  School. 

The  opportunities  enjoyed,  and  the  responsibilities 
devolving  on  Secondary  School  teachers  are  great  in 
proportion  to  the  more  extended  influence  that  their 
pupils  are  likely  to  acquire.  Much  is  said  about 
atmosphere  and  moral  tone,  but  that  the  atmosphere 
and  the  moral  tone  shall  be  good  depends  on  the  purity, 
the  frankness,  and  the  courage  of  the  headmistress 
and  her  colleagues.  No  more  important  body  of 
women  exists  within  the  Church.  Their  teaching  is 
not  restricted,  and  their  influence  for  good  or  evil  is 
proportionately  great,  their  responsibilities  therefore 
are  heavy,  and  their  need  for  adequate  training,  for 
self-knowledge  and  self -discipline  are  great  in  pro 
portion. 

Of  late  years  another  body  of  workers  has  developed. 
In  practically  all  large  factories,  in  houses  of  business, 
and  controlling  the  armies  of  young  women  employed 
by  Government,  there  is  an  officer  known  as  the 
Welfare  Supervisor.  She  stands,  as  it  were,  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  translating  and  ex 
plaining  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  one,  repre 
senting  and  voicing  the  desires  and  necessities  of  the 
other  party  to  the  contract.  Such  a  lady  needs  a 
good  general  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
an  intuitive  insight  into  character,  together  with 
shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  a  first-rate  acquain 
tance  with  the  business  in  hand.  Upon  the  Welfare 
Supervisor  devolves  the  care  of  the  physical  well-being 
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and  the  comfort  of  the  girls  and  women  committed 
to  her  charge.  She  is  responsible  for  their  health, 
she  must  see  that  they  are  adequately  fed  and  clothed, 
she  has  to  supervise  their  housing  and  to  arrange  for 
their  transport  if  unfortunately  they  live  at  a  distance 
from  their  work.  Matters  of  ventilation,  lighting  and 
warming  are  in  her  province,  and  so,  too,  are  the 
essential  arrangements  of  lavatory  and  cloakroom 
accommodation.  What  wonder  then  that  her  know 
ledge  must  be  encyclopaedic,  and  that  she  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the  temper  of  an 
angel.  In  many  instances  the  Lady  Supervisor 
becomes  the  trusted  friend  of  the  employes  and  the 
much  valued  and  respected  agent  of  the  employer. 
And  so  throughout  all  the  domain  of  woman's  work, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  there  runs  the  wonder 
ful  opportunity  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
belong  to  those  whose  work  is  done  for  the  Common 
wealth  and  upon  whom  the  welfare  of  the  present  and 
the  future  depends.  ,It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
all  women  workers  are  consciously  religious  women, 
nor  dare  we  assert  that  their  work  is  done  as  "  unto 
the  Lord,"  but  in  spite  of  many  failures  and  many 
shortcomings,  in  spite  of  mixed  motives  and  in  some 
cases  of  a  superficial  agnosticism,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  women  workers  are 
actuated  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  that  their  work 
is  done  under  this  high  sanction,  so  that  when  the 
moment  of  supreme  decision  comes,  and  the  woman 
worker  has  to  choose  between  the  easy  and  remuner 
ative,  and  the  difficult  but  right,  she  will,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  choose  aright.  Men  who  have 
studied  the  work  of  women  say  that  among  its  char- 
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acteristics  are  painstaking  accuracy  and  a  most  con 
scientious  attention  to  details ;  they  say  that  it  is  seldom 
marred  by  self-indulgence  or  by  sloth,  and  many  of 
them  confess  that  a  woman  colleague  is  always  reliable, 
and  usually  pleasant.  Some  critics  of  woman's  work 
say  that  it  is  mechanical  and  imitative,  unmarked  by 
originality  and  genius.  Probably  the  higher  education 
of  woman  is  rather  recent  to  permit  of  full  fruition, 
and  the  struggle  for  equal  opportunity  for  equal  merit 
has  not  yet  been  won.  When  it  is  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  fully  emancipated  and  developed  woman 
will  prove  what  she  was  designed  to  be  by  the  Creator 
when  He  said  of  Adam  "  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet 
for  him." 

Women  have  another  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
Church :  they  are  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  the  office 
of  teachers  of  religion,  especially  among  women  and 
children.  Many  women  exercise  this  function  without 
other  qualifications  than  fair  general  education, 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  a  love  of  souls,  but  latterly 
many  women  have  wisely  gone  through  special  training 
both  in  the  science  of  theology  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching  which  makes  their  work  easier  and  more 
valuable. 

In  lecturing  to  adults,  and  in  class  teaching  of  chil 
dren  and  adolescents,  it  is  wise  to  give  opportunities 
for  instruction  by  means  of  question  and  answer. 
Nothing  less  than  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  a  ready  wit  in  framing  answers  can  make  this 
valuable  method  available ;  and  therefore  all  women 
who  wish  to  serve  the  Church  as  lecturers  and  teachers 
of  divine  truth  should  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
trouble  to  study  the  subject  and  to  make  themselves 
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not  only  capable  but  also  acceptable  to  those  they 
wish  to  help. 

Most  educated  women  have  the  capacity  for  teaching, 
but  this  capacity  needs  cultivation,  and  the  would-be 
teacher  must  know  her  subject,  she  must  study  method 
and  manner  of  teaching,  and  she  should  be  trained 
in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  of  voice-production. 

We  see  that  women  have  great  opportunities  of 
service  within  the  Church  and  that  the  clergy  can 
find  in  their  gifts  valuable  help  in  their  sacred  task. 
But  there  is  one  part  of  their  work  from  which  women 
must  stand  aside.  The  office  of  the  Levite  may  be 
theirs  but  not  that  of  the  Priest.  Throughout  the 
long  ages  of  revealed  religion  as  depicted  for  us  in 
Old  Testament  times  we  find  no  record  of  women 
being  called  of  God  to  minister  before  the  Altar. 
Prophetesses  there  were,  and  strong  and  wise  women, 
but  they  were  never  priests.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  find  women  closely  associated  with  Church  work, 
honoured  and  beloved  for  their  discharge  of  their 
duties,  but  they  never  received  the  call  to  Holy  Orders. 

Times  and  manners  have  changed  and  the  education 
and  social  status  of  woman  have  advanced  and  im 
proved,  but  still  there  is  in  the  order  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  women  themselves 
something  that  appears  to  demonstrate  the  unseemliness 
and  undesirableness  of  women  sharing  in  public  services 
in  church. 

It  is  not  lack  of  intellectual  ability,  nor  deficiency 
of  zeal,  nor  is  it  a  lesser  measure  of  the  love  and  grace 
of  God ;  but  in  this  respect  as  in  some  others  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  inferiority,  but  that  it  is  a 
question  of  unlikeness  of  natures.  To  our  minds  it 
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appears  that  women  may  be,  and  are,  wise  counsellors, 
efficient  teachers,  capable  organizers  and  adminis 
trators  in  the  Church,  but  we  shrink  from  the  idea  that 
she  should  "  seek  the  Priesthood  also." 
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The  Religious  Life  for  Women 
BY   MRS.    ROMANES 

"  I  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  Vocation  wherewith 

ye  are  called." 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini.     Fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum. 

WE  all  recognize  the  great  truth  so  fully  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  in  the  I2th  chapter  of 
i  Corinthians,  that  there  are  many  callings,  many 
offices  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  behind  St.  Paul  we 
have  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  uttering  those  searching 
words  which  were  to  prove  too  hard  a  saying  for  him 
to  whom  they  were  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect." 
"  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect  "  :  our  Lord  seems  to  call 
certain  of  His  redeemed  to  consider  soberly  if  they 
cannot  go  beyond  the  ordinary  life  of  Christians  who 
are  in  the  Way.  Sinners  come  and  are  welcomed  and 
told  to  go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more.  Another  is  bidden 
to  return  to  his  own  house.  Others  live  in  their  homes 
and  welcome  Him  there,  as  did  the  favoured  family 
at  Bethany.  And  a  certain  number  leave  all  and 
follow  Him/and  it  was  to  this  that  He  invited  the  youth 
who  shrank  back  and  went  away  sorrowfully. 
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Still  our  Lord  calls  certain  elect  souls  and  in  low 
tones  and  in  different  ways  repeats  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect."  All  down  the  ages  men  and  women  have 
heard  that  voice  and  have  replied.  And  in  our  own 
portion  of  the  Church  we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  what  is  technically  called  the  Religious  Life 
is  a  real  part  of  all  true  Religious  Life  in  the  Church, 
and  that  any  portion  of  the  Church  which  did  not 
produce  men  and  women  who  sought  for  perfection 
would  find  her  whole  religious  life  stunted  and  poor. 

So  it  was  with  the  Church  in  England.  When  the 
spirit  of  God  breathed  on  the  dead  dry  bones  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  then  came  the  desire  for  dedica 
tion  to  God.  Little  by  little,  the  principles  under 
lying  this  life  of  dedication  were  elucidated. 

As  Father  Hughson  says  in  his  admirable  book 
called  The  Religious  State,  we  must  make  use 

"  of  the  experience  of  the  Religious  Life  in  the  Roman  Church. 
.  .  .  Because  we  do  not  agree  with  Rome  in  certain  theological 
and  devotional  matters  is  no  reason  why  we  should  reject 
results  of  the  experience  she  has  had  in  the  identical  work 
we  are  seeking  to  do." 

And  when  in  the  great  revival  of  Church  life,  which 
we  now  look  back  on  from  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
century,  the  desire  arose  for  dedication  of  life  and  of 
service,  the  various  founders  of  the  Religious  Orders 
among  us  naturally  studied  what  they  could  learn 
from  the  great  religious  Orders  abroad.  Dr.  Neale  in 
the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  grasped  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  the  others  the  real  principles 
which  underlie  the  Religious  Life.  But  Dr.  Pusey, 
Canon  Carter,  Dean  Butler  and  one  or  two  others  were 
real  and  great  founders. 
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The  Religious  Life  for  men  followed  later  and  we 
need  not  in  this  paper  do  more  than  mention  that 
there  are  now  three  or  four  prominent  Communities 
for  men  in  our  portion  of  the  Church. 

Naturally  mistakes  were  made  at  first.  People 
fancied  the  primary  reason  for  embracing  the  Life 
of  Religion  was  the  call  of  God  to  work  in  His  vineyard. 
Not  very  many  years  ago  an  ardent  Church  worker 
consulted  a  well-known  High  Churchman  whether  or 
not  she  should  join  a  Community,  as  in  her  work  the 
dress  might  be  some  protection.  Her  version  of  his 
reply  was  that  he  thought  Communities  were  only 
for  weak  women  who  needed  support.  Of  course 
he  lived  and  learned,  but  this  account  of  the  state  of 
mind  in  persons  of  perfectly  good  faith  as  regards 
the  Religious  Life  shows  how  long  it  takes  to  get  ideas 
into  the  ordinary  Englishman's  head,  even  when  he  is 
not  biased  by  prejudice. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  and  all  kinds  of  crude  objections 
and  restrictions,  Communities  for  women  came  into 
being.  No  doubt  at  first  the  wish  to  work  for  God 
was  the  ruling  idea.  The  need  of  consecrated  women, 
who  would  give  themselves  to  reclaiming  the  lost, 
nursing  the  sick,  teaching  the  young  was  greatly  felt. 
Also  Mission  work  among  the  poorest  was  largely  under 
taken.  Most  people  have  read  the  story  of  St.  Saviour's 
Priory,  which  was  an  offshoot  from  St.  Margaret's, 
East  Grinstead. 

As  time  went  on  mistakes  were  rectified,  and  little  by 
little  the  right  conception  of  the  Religious  state  was 
established.  The  call  to  leave  home  and  father  and 
mother,  and  the  hope  of  married  life,  is  a  call  to  perfec 
tion  :  it  is  the  abandonment  of  earthly  ties  and  earthly 
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distractions  in  order  to  serve  God.  It  is  the  way 
of  perfection  for  those  who  are  called.  Just  as  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  is  a  way  of  perfection  for 
those  who  really  use  it  as  such.  We  are  all  in  our  differ 
ent  Vocations  called  to  perfection  by  our  Lord  Christ. 
Certain  people  are  called  to  a  very  special  method 
and  state  for  the  attaining  of  that  perfection  which 
will  only  be  consummated  in  Heaven. 
Let  me  quote  Father  Hughson's  words  : 

"  The  Religious  Life  is  defined  as  a  state  of  life,  approved 
by  the  Church,  tending  towards  the  perfection  of  Charity 
by  means  of  a  rule  observed  under  the  perpetual  vows  of 
Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience." 

We  see  therefore  that  those  who  embrace  the 
Religious  Life  live  under  a  rule  and  bind  themselves 
by  vows.  Just  as  in  marriage  we  contend  that  unless 
a  vow  of  faithfulness  is  made  by  the  man  and  woman, 
the  idea  of  permanence  could  rarely  be  attached  to 
marriage,  so  in  this  holy  state  of  Religion  we  must 
have  an  idea  of  permanence.  We  enter  on  our  ordinary 
Christian  life  bound  by  vows  which  ensure  to  us  a 
permanence  in  the  way,  so  long  as  we  'persevere,  and 
so  those  who  enter  on  the  life  of  Religion  consecrate 
themselves  by  vows  which  "  constitute  moral  sta 
bility."  It  is  extraordinarily  uplifting  to  consider 
that  our  Lord  Himself  calls  certain  souls  to  heroic 
surrender.  If  we  will,  we  can  surrender  ourselves 
quite  definitely  to  Him  and  make  over  all  that  the 
world  holds  precious.  This  must  be  quite  clearly 
understood.  To  enter  on  what  is  called  the  Religious 
Life  does  not  mean  that  one  wants  to  work  for  God. 
One  can  often  do  excellent  work  for  God  and  yet  live 
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an  ordinary  and  blessed  life  in  one's  home.     Again  to 
quote  Father  Hughson  : 

"  When  the  young  man  went  away  sorrowful  unable  to 
rise  up  to  the  high  and  extraordinary  Vocation  that  our  Lord 
had  offered  him,  in  reply  to  three  questions  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  '  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren 
or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  My  name's  sake  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.'  Here  we  have  the  call  to  Holy 
Chastity,  the  forsaking  of  the  joys  of  home  ...  for  My 
sake  and  the  Gospel's  leaving  the  earthly  obedience  of  father 
and  mother,  to  follow  Him  and  this  '  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God's  sake.'  " 

Not  indeed  that  our  Lord  does  not  call  many  to 
heroic  sacrifice  outside  the  definite  and  special  for 
saking  of  all.  We  know  : 

"  Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  Angel's  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Will  prove  in  Heaven  a  martyr's  palm." 

Yet  all  this  does  not  militate  against  the  reality  of 
the  call  to  some  to  quit  the  bliss  of  home  and  earthly 
joys  to  follow  Christ.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  irrevocable  vows,  and 
in  some  Communities  these  vows  are  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  But  no  one  who  is  entering  on  the  Religious 
Life  could  look  forward  to  any  possibility  of  release, 
any  wish  to  escape,  any  more  than  pure  and  ardent 
lovers  would  wish  to  have  a  loophole  of  escape  held  out 
to  them  when  they  were  pronouncing  their  marriage 
vows.  Most  of  the  Religious  in  Anglican  Communities 
pronounce  what  are  known  as  Solemn  Vows.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  can  be  nullified. 

What  are  meant  by  Vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and 
Obedience  ?  Poverty  really  means  that  the  Com- 
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munity  follows  out  the  ideal  of  the  Church  at  Jeru 
salem.  "  Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  had  was  his  own,  but  they  had 
all  things  in  common."  Of  course  a  Community 
requires  many  things  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
but  the  members  lay  no  claim  to  any  possession.  They 
have  their  own  habits,  their  own  books  of  devotion, 
beyond  this  nothing  is  their  own.  In  the  case  of  money 
inherited  by  a  member  of  a  religious  Community,  she 
can  hand  it  over  to  her  Community,  or  to  her  relations. 
She  does  not  keep  it  for  her  own  use  and  enjoyment. 

But  why,  we  hear  an  impatient  Anglican  exclaim, 
why  this  absurd  rule  ?  It  is  the  virtue  of  detachment 
which  the  true  Religious  seeks  to  cultivate.  She 
ceases  to  desire  to  possess  the  good  things  of  this 
world;  she  ceases  to  care  even  about  trifles.  The 
true  Religious  understands  the  poor,  and  goes  among 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  "  Unshackled  by  the  love 
of  private  wealth/'  St.  Augustine  says  of  those  who  are 
free  from  all  affection  for  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  the  vows,  for  it  is  such  a  temptation  to 
every  Order  to  value  the  rich  and  great  of  this  world, 
and  we  know  how  easily  the  world  can  enter  the 
cloister. 

The  Vow  of  Chastity  compels  the  Religious  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  husband  or  wife  and  children, 
but  it  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  Chastity  does  not 
preclude  marriage ;  a  holy  married  life  is  a  chaste 
life,  but  the  Religious  dedicates  her  body  and  soul  to 
God,  so  that  she  may  wait  upon  the  Lord  without 
distraction  and  in  consequence  many  amusements 
and  pleasures  are  renounced  by  her,  which  are  lawful, 
even  desirable,  for  Christians  living  in  the  world.  We 
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should  feel  that  a  Religious  would  be  absolutely 
out  of  place  in  a  theatre,  a  large  concert-room  or  even 
a  crowded  lecture-room.  So  too  we  should  not  like 
to  see  a  Religious  reading  certain  novels  which  it  is 
quite  necessary  for  many  Christians  to  read  if  they  are 
called  to  face  modern  problems.  This  question  as  to 
theatre-going  and  reading  is  a  question  of  Vocation. 
It  is  positively  necessary  for  many  priests  and  teachers 
to  know  what  is  being  written  and  thought  in  the  world. 
The  Religious  Vocation  is  different,  and  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  distraction  much  idle  reading,  much  con 
versation,  self-indulgence  even  in  such  small  things 
as  lounging  or  using  arm  chairs  when  one  is  well  and 
many  other  matters,  are  forbidden.  It  all  seems  small, 
but  experience  has  proved  how  needful  such  rules 
are.  So  too,  the  Religious  is  taught  moderation  in 
food,  and  avoidance  of  immoderate  friendships.  Of 
course  there  are  holy  friendships  in  all  Vocations, 
but  anything  which  tends  to  silliness  is  rightly  checked. 
This  explains  the  care  that  is  taken  about  Sisters' 
Rests.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  Father  Benson  : * 

"  If  Sisters  have  no  immediate  friends  to  whom  they  should 
go  on  a  visit,  they  ought  to  feel  rather  thankful  that  there  is 
no  call  to  leave  the  roof  of  their  Society.  They  should  remem 
ber  how  many  people  there  are  in  worldly  life  who  never  leave 
their  place  of  ordinary  sojourn.  A  poor  person  cannot  go 
to  the  seaside.  Why  should  we,  who  have  taken  the  vows  of 
Religious  Poverty  ?  Sometimes  a  Sister  needing  change 
might  go  to  a  branch  house  situated  in  the  sort  of  climate  that  is 
most  desirable.  But  going  out  to  stay  with  secular  friends  or 
in  lodgings  is  most  undesirable.  We  ought  never  as  Religious 
to  be  going  unnecessarily  where  the  restraint  of  the  Rule  will 
not  be  felt.  We  never  ought  to  desire  a  holiday  as  an  escape 
from  the  Rule.  We  may  need  rest.  Sometimes  a  change 

1  In  Fundamentals  of  the  Religious  State. 
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for  awhile  to  another  house  may  be  a  refreshment.  But  to 
go  outside  the  restraint  of  the  Rule  must  always  be  undesirable. 
It  only  tends  to  make  such  restraint  irksome.  The  more  we 
keep  our  cell,  the  more  we  shall  love  it.  It  may  be  right  to 
visit  parents  or  immediate  relatives  ;  and  sometimes  an  old 
friend,  living  in  a  quiet  retired  way,  who  is  like  a  mother  to 
one,  may  be  approved  by  the  Superior.  But  Sisters  should 
never  go  to  friends  living  in  the  world,  so  as  to  respond  to 
social  environment,  unless  it  be  to  visit  their  actual,  immediate 
family." 

Following  on  this  comes  the  vow  of  Obedience. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  vow  which  most  repels  the  outsider. 
Even  good  people  have  been  known  to  exclaim  that  it 
is  an  impossible  thing  to  give  up  one's  own  will.  Yet  in 
all  Christian  life  it  is  just  this  which  is  always  being 
asked  of  us.  Our  Lord  set  us  the  example  of  resigna 
tion  of  His  will,  and  every  follower  of  His  has  to  learn 
this  most  difficult  lesson :  the  surrender  of  the  will. 
It  takes  years  to  begin  to  learn  very  often.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  imperfectly  learned  in  old  age. 
Very  good  Christians  are  often  most  backward  in  this 
surrender  of  the  will.  In  the  Religious  state,  the  vow 
of  Obedience  enables  those  who  make  it  to  learn  this 
hard  lesson  more  quickly.  We  repeat  this  is  not  for 
all.  A  bishop,  a  general,  a  professional  man,  the 
head  of  a  school  or  a  household,  nay  even  the  young 
man  or  woman  cannot  put  their  wills  under  the  control 
of  another.  We  see  lamentable  instances  of  people  in 
the  world  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  dom 
inated  by  some  friend,  perhaps  one  in  an  inferior 
worldly  position,  and  who  have  spoilt  their  own  and 
other  people's  lives  by  this  foolish  delegation  of  their 
rightful  authority.  But  to  those  who  sooner  or  later 
hear  a  call  to  the  life  of  Religion,  the  vow  of  Obedience 
is  a  real  aid.  It  is  not  obedience  to  a  tyrannical 
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Superior,  but  to  a  Rule  which  has  been  carefully 
drawn  up,  though  of  course  the  Rule  enjoins  that  the 
Superior  will  direct  the  Community  and  that  her 
orders  will  be  obeyed.  We  must  notice,  however, 
that  obedience  to  the  Rule  and  to  the  directions  of  a 
Superior  does  not  mean  that  the  Religious  surrenders 
her  conscience.  It  merely  means  obedience  to  com 
mands,  prompt,  unquestioning.  For  instance,  a  Sister 
may  be  working  in  a  branch  house  and  may  be  sud 
denly  recalled,  and  she  yields  without  murmuring  or 
disputing.  Another  may  be  sent  abroad  and  she  may 
feel  strongly  disinclined  for  foreign  work,  and  nearly 
broken  hearted  with  the  parting,  but  she  goes  cheer 
fully,  nay  joyfully.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
modern  conditions  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Superiors 
will  send  Sisters  to  work  for  which  they  are  manifestly 
unsuited.  Anything  like  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority 
is  to  be  deprecated.  But  the  vow  of  Obedience  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Religious  Life,  and  all  experience 
has  taught  that  the  best  and  most  truly  Religious  is  the 
one  who  is  loyally  obedient  to  the  Rule. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  how  high  an  ideal  is 
held  up  to  Superiors  by  every  authority  on  the  Religious 
Life.  Tenderness,  firmness,  no  manifestation  of  anger, 
no  unreasonable  commands,  a  great  regard  for  a  due 
sense  of  proportion,  that  is  to  say  not  exacting  small 
matters  with  as  much  exactness  as  great  things, 
because  the  Superior's  own  personal  wishes  are  con 
cerned.  And  much  more.  We  only  quote  these  to 
show  that  to  a  Religious  the  rule  of  a  Community  is 
not  an  Office  for  which  to  long,  but  rather  to  fear. 

But  deep  beyond  all  vows,  all  Rules,  is  the  inner 
life  of  each  Religious.  The  response  to  God,  the 
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personal  Love  to  Him  Who  has  caused  the  desire  for 
perfection  because  Christ  desires  perfection,  because 
their  sanctification  is  the  Will  of  God.  Father  Con- 
greve,  in  his  lovely  book  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
has  spoken  fully  and  beautifully  on  the  Life  of  Religion  : 

"  These  vows  then  bind  you,  not  to  do  more  work  for 
Christ  (perhaps  your  life  was  already  well  filled  with  honest 
and  charitable  work)  but  they  bind  you  never  to  do  anything 
apart  from  Christ,  never  to  do  anything  like  a  machine,  of 
weary  necessity,  hopelessly  or  with  pride  and  self-confidence. 
Jesus  Christ's  '  Religion/  the  life  of  His  consecration  (that  is 
of  His  love  to  the  Father)  is  to  come  into  all  the  drudgery  of 
your  charitable  service  :  the  marking  of  registers,  the  perpetual 
repetition  and  drill  of  classes. 

"  Your  vow  is  Jesus  Christ's  vow  as  the  Religious,  the 
dedicated  Man,  and  is  offered  as  His  was,  '  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,'  and  with  all  the  merits  of  His  sacrifice;  this  vow 
then  obliges  you  to  bring  Christ  into  all  you  do  or  bear. 

"  Christ's  Poverty,  not  the  idler's  sordid  poverty,  not  a  sad 
and  hateful  poverty  of  necessity,  but  the  poverty  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Saints  with  God,  who  rejoice  to  have 
nothing  but  God. 

"  Christ's  Chastity,  not  the  chastity  of  stone  or  of  iron,  of 
a  nature  without  feeling  ;  never  a  life  without  love ;  but 
every  faculty  of  loving  lifted  up,  consecrated,  given  first  to 
God,  that  it  may  come  back  from  God  to  you,  holding  you 
up  to  Him,  and  so  becoming  a  joyous  force  in  you  of  freedom 
and  strength  with  which  to  raise  your  children  to  Him. 

"  Christ's  Obedience,  never  the  obedience  of  machinery, 
of  a  system  wound  up  to  go  of  itself  :  but  always  the  perfectly 
free,  intelligent,  affectionate  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
'  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God  ;  I  delight  to  do  it.'  Is 
not  this  what  we  who  make  these  vows  mean  by  '  True  Re 
ligion  '  ?  " 

And  he  also  says : 

"  Just  as  a  wife  on  her  wedding  day  ceases  to  be  free, 
so  as  a  Religious  I  cease  for  ever  to  claim  anything  in  the  world 
for  myself :  time,  money,  independence,  I  give  it  all  to  Christ, 
that  it  may  be  His,  and  that  He  Himself  may  take  the  place 
of  all  that  I  let  go  for  His  sake. 

"  By  choosing  this  state  of  Religion  I  settle  for  ever  many 
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questions  that  absorb  most  lives  out  in  the  world,  and  enter 
into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  sets  free  those  whom  He 
wills  to  '  attend  upon  Him  without  distraction.' 

"  And  I  am  choosing  a  state  which  not  only  sets  me  free  from 
many  needless  distracting  interests,  but  commits  me  to  a 
positive  single  and  definite  aim,  the  highest  imaginable,  and 
binds  me  more  closely  and  for  ever  to  Christ.  And,  my 
Sisters,  I  am  sure  that  all  the  happiness  of  your  future  life 
in  Religion  depends  upon  the  clearness  with  which  you  realize 
that  positive  and  interior  side  of  your  Profession. 

"  It  would  be  easy,  for  example,  to  make  a  life  narrower 
by  shutting  it  up  within  four  walls,  or  emptier  by  separating 
it  from  society ;  but  the  cramping  and  emptying  of  the 
human  soul  was  never  the  object  of  Religion.  On  the  contrary, 
true  Religion  is  that  which  binds  the  Christian  soul  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Heaven,  making  it 
free  of  all  that  is  God's,  as  it  makes  it  possess  and  be  possessed 
of  God.  It  is  the  discipline  which  makes  human  life  partici 
pate  in  infinity,  since  it  associates,  not  some  acts,  but  all 
that  the  Religious  does  every  day,  with  God,  bringing  the 
greatness  and  blessedness  of  God  into  the  smallest  details  of 
life." 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  duties  of  a  Religious. 
The  Life  of  Religion  is  divided  into  the  Active  and  the 
Contemplative,  but  at  present  we  are  speaking  of  the 
Active  Life.  The  primary  duty  of  a  Religious  is  the 
recitation  of  the  Divine  Office,  the  Opus  Dei  as  it 
used  to  be  called.  For  the  chief  work  of  a  Religious  is 
prayer,  and  the  Office  has  gradually  grown.  In  fact, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Offices  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  in  the  English  Church  were  taken  from  the 
Offices  for  the  Hours  in  the  Breviary  with  additions 
and  alterations.  In  our  own  portion  of  the  Church 
the  Day  Hours  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  book 
used  in  most  Communities,  and  one  Community  at 
least  recites  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  addition. 
The  Day  Hours  contain  the  Offices  for  Lauds,  Prime, 
Terce,  Sext,  Nones,  Vespers  and  Compline.  Perhaps 
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it  is  needless  to  say  how  reverently  and  devoutly  such 
Offices  are  said  and  how  deep  a  meaning  is  given  to 
each  verse  and  hymn  and  chapter.  The  constant 
recital  of  the  Office  teaches  not  only  those  who  are 
bound  by  rule  to  recite  it,  but  the  faithful  in  the  world, 
how  great  a  reality  is  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

Everywhere,  from  the  whole  round  world  at  all 
hours  the  Holy  Mysteries  are  celebrated  and  the 
Divine  Office  is  said  or  sung.  The  prayers  of  the 
Religious  strengthen  the  rest  of_the  Church.  Besides 
the  recitation  of  the  office  each  member  of  a  Com 
munity  has  a  work  of  Intercession  and  of  Mental 
Prayer  and  is  helping  on  the  whole  Church  in  the  great 
work  of  Prayer. 

But  in  Active  Orders  there  are  of  course  great  diver 
sities  of  work.  Education,  the  care  of  penitents,  Parish 
work,  Mission  work  in  parishes,  recovery  of  inebriates, 
hospital  work,  the  care  of  girls  discharged  from  prison, 
Church  embroidery  :  these  are  a  few,  not  by  any  means 
all,  of  the  work  carried  on  at  home  and  abroad.  Two 
Communities  devote  themselves  entirely  to  work  in 
the  Mission  Field.  Others  have  Branch  Houses  in 
foreign  lands.  But  all  Religious  Life  has  this  in  com 
mon  :  to  seek  for  the  Perfection  of  Love  to  God  and 
to  effect  the  stability  of  this  desire  by  the  threefold 
vow  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience.  The  Glory 
of  God  is  the  only  aim  of  a  Religious  and  of  a  Com 
munity.  Again  to  quote  Father  Hughson  : 

"  All  communities  are  bound  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  by 
means  of  the  perfection  of  their  members.  All  are  bound  to 
seek  this  end  by  labouring  for  and  tending  towards  perfection. 
All  live  under  the  perpetual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience,  the  exact  mode  of  their  life  being  determined  by 
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a  Rule  according  to  which  all  their  members  promise  to  shape 
their  lives." 

But  the  active  Life  of  Work  is  not  the  only  form  of 
the  Religious  Life.  In  our  own  Communion  the  de 
sire  has  arisen  for  the  Contemplative  life,  and  there 
are  several  Communities  of  women  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  Life  of  Prayer.  Their  manual 
work  usually  consists  in  the  necessary  labour  a 
house  entails  on  those  who  live  in  it.  Our  Lord 
seems  to  call  just  a  few  to  this  most  wonderful  of 
Vocations.  A  Contemplative  Order  is  naturally  more 
shut  in  from  the  world,  and  possibly  more  austere 
than  are  the  Active  Communities.  Of  course,  there 
are  special  dangers  attending  both,  and  indeed  it  has 
struck  an  outsider  more  than  once  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  a  Community  allowing  itself  to  undertake 
too  many  works.  A  Religious  in  an  Active  Com 
munity  should  have  breathing  spaces  in  her  day  over 
and  above  the  formal  recreation  and  the  prescribed 
time  for  prayer.  In  those  breathing  spaces  a  few  elect 
souls  would  find  themselves  responding  to  the  Vocation 
to  Contemplative  Prayer.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  true  mystic  or  contemplative  should  not  be  also 
intensely  practical. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  in  our  own  portion  of 
the  Church  there  should  not  be  many  diversities  and 
varieties,  and  the  revival  of  something  like  the  hermit 
life :  the  life  of  prayer  led  by  women  not  distinctly 
Religious  but  desirous  of  giving  themselves  to  a  life  of 
which  prayer  should  be  the  chief  occupation. 

No  one  who  has  not  stayed  in  a  Religious  House 
can  really  understand  the  blessedness  of  the  life  of  a 
Sister.  A  Retreat  in  a  Religious  House  is  infinitely 
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more  edifying  than  anywhere  else,  for  all  the  surround 
ings,  the  peace  of  God  which  rests  on  the  inmates, 
the  kindness  and  gentleness  which  surrounds  the 
Retreatants,  help  to  deepen  the  impression  made. 

We  have  not  tried  to  describe  the  various  Com 
munities  ;  a  very  good  account  of  Wantage  is  given 
by  Father  Fitzgerald  in  a  little  penny  manual,  The 
Religious  Life  for  Women.  It  should  be  read  if  only 
because  of  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
of  the  Servants  of  the  Poor. 

We  must  pray  that  more  Vocations  to  this  Life, 
of  which  one,  early  called  away  from  her  Community 
to  the  larger  service  beyond,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "I 
long  for  you  to  be  able  to  enter  on  this  blessed  life." 
Of  this  dear  Sister  a  friend  wrote,  "  Her  life  was  so  full 
of  happiness  that  any  day  she  might  have  said  '  Ma 
vie  est  un  Paradis  anticipeY  ' 

As  Bishop  Gore  has  said  : 

"  Voluntary  sacrifice  on  a  great  scale  constituted  and  set 
there  in  the  Church  as  the  glory  of  a  great  life,  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill  that  all  men  shall  see  it,  stirs  the  imagination  and 
makes  men  see  what  the  Christian  life  means.  .  .  . 

"  Now,  whether  among  men  or  among  women  I  desire  to 
make,  I  desire  to  ask  your  most  fervent  prayer,  that  this 
great  restoration,  which  we  owe  to  those  of  the  generation 
which  has  passed  away  from  us,  may  not  be,  through  any 
slackness  or  lack  of  courage,  or  love  of  licence,  or  undue 
individuality  of  temper,  dwarfed  and  rendered  nugatory  by 
our  failure  to  respond  to  a  definite  and  permanent  vocation." 
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VIII 
Younger  Women   and  the  Church 

BY  MlSS   E.    K.  "SANDERS 

THE  sense  of  Waste  had  no  small  part  in  the  general 
impression  of  disaster  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Great  War,  and,  while  regret  for  waste  in  money 
and  material  may  be  left  to  the  economist,  the  waste 
of  human  power,  of  trained  intellect  and  of  skilled 
craftsmanship  misused  and  squandered,  is  rightly  a 
theme  for  general  lamentation.  In  another  part  of 
the  life  of  the  community  the  same  danger  in  another 
form  is  threatening  ;  it  is  one  that  concerns  the  Church, 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  avert,  but  when  the  time 
of  crisis  comes  it  will  be  too  late  to  begin  to  consider 
how  to  use  it,  and  the  attempt  made  then  will  only 
increase  confusion. 

Some  idea  of  the  situation  that  lies  ahead  can  be 
drawn  from  a  glance  backward.  Before  War  began, 
scattered  among  country  houses  and  parsonages,  in 
seaside  villas  and  the  residential  quarters  of  provincial 
towns,  as  well  as  in  the  endless  streets  and  squares  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  there  dwelt  tens  of  thousands 
of  women  under  thirty,  whose  time  was  divided  between 
social  and  home  duties  and  various  forms  of  outdoor 
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exercise.  In  most  instances  probably  the  record  of  a 
week  would  include  some  time  devoted  to  service 
outside  the  demands  of  home,  but  this  was  often  a  con 
cession  to  a  growing  custom,  it  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  life.  To-day,  in  hospitals,  in  bureaux  of  in 
quiry,  in  munition  factories,  and  in  the  many  other 
centres  of  war  activity,  these  same  women  work  through 
the  long  hours  of  a  working  day  and  accept  all  forms 
of  drudgery  and  discomfort  without  protest.  When 
peace  comes  the  grip  of  the  great  need  that  holds 
them  now  will  loosen,  but  the  energy  and  courage 
that  prompted  them  to  yield  themselves  to  it  will 
remain.  No  one,  surely,  who  reflects  upon  the  force 
implied  by  the  voluntary  work  of  women  in  these  last 
years  can  fail  to  deprecate  the  possibility  of  its  waste 
when  war  is  over,  but  waste  or  misuse  will  be  inevit 
able  unless  the  difficulty  is  faced  and  provided  for  in 
time. 

It  is  as  an  assistance  in^dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  these  ardent  workers  that  a  report 
on  Younger  Women  and  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
published.  It  was  compiled  by  a  Committee  of 
Churchwomen  and  is  a  summary  of  evidence  given  in 
the  replies  to  questions  circulated  among  girls  of  the 
leisured  class.  At  a  moment  when  the  nation  has 
been  forced  to  realize  the  value  of  the  individual 
capacities  of  women,  and  the  environment  of  woman's 
life  and  labour  has  undergone  a  revolutionary  change, 
it  is  well  that  the  all-important  subject  of  her  position 
in  the  Church  should  have  been  given  prominence. 
In  these  days  the  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the 
Church  in  the  younger  generation  of  well-educated 
women  is  a  very  strong  one,  but  the  tendency  is  due, 
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in  part  at  least,  to  an  unrealized  sense  of  waste.  The 
girl  of  to-day  is  eager  in  thought  and  in  labour,  and 
the  Church  has  made  little  provision  to  meet  and  guide 
her  eagerness.  The  Report  on  the  Younger  Women 
depicts  the  situation  vividly,  the  questions  and  their 
answers  fall  into  four  divisions  and  each  has  both 
spiritual  and  practical  value,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts. 

I.  The  object  in  view  was  to  discover  if  the  Spirit  of 
Service  was  the  real  motive  power  of  activity,  and  if 
that  spirit  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  survive  the  War. 
The  replies  show  generally  that  "  a  spirit  of  service 
has  been  roused  and  the  only  chance  of  keeping  it 
alive  will  be  to  sanctify  it,  to  turn  the  strong  war 
motive  into  the  motive  of  the  love  of  God  based  on  a 
strong  personal  faith ;  in  some  the  spirit  is  sleeping, 
in  others  it  is  awaking,  but  will  sleep  again  after  the 
war  unless  a  spiritual  call  arouses  it  to  renewed  vigour. 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  spirit  of  restless 
activity  and  the  spirit  of  real  service  ;  both  are  present 
to-day,  and  both  are  showing  themselves  more  and 
more  in  their  real  colours  as  the  war  lengthens  out. 
One  paper  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying  : 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  three  kinds  of  girls  engaged 
in  the  numerous  activities  of  to-day  :  those  who  have  realized 
that  Christianity  implies  service  for  others  ;  those  in  whom 
patriotism  has  kindled  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  ;  those 
who  do  things  because  they  want  to  be  in  the  running  or 
because  their  usual  occupations  are  taken  away. 

"  The  writers  hold  that  there  are  many  girls  throughout 
the  country  to  whom  real  patriotism  and  love  of  humanity 
have  appealed  enormously.  The  call  for  their  service  has 
been  clearer  and  more  insistent  than  ever  before,  and  they 
have  responded  nobly,  proving  thereby  what  can  be  given 
to  the  country  by  girls  caught  by  the  joy  of  service." 
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As  ground  of  hope  for  the  future  we  find  such 
suggestions  as  these  : 

"  We  must  supply  the  only  sufficient  motive :  the  love  of 
God,  by  transferring  enthusiasm  from  England  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Our  aim  should  be  to  bring  all  girls  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  love  of  God  and  the  Higher  Patriotism  which  makes 
as  real  and  more  real  a  claim  on  our  service  !  They  all  know 
that  the  great  need  to-day  is  '  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of 
England, '  making  the  great  motive  the  love  of  God,  or,  as  one 
of  them  sums  it  up :  'I  suppose  that  a  love  of  our  Lord  and 
a  wish  to  save  souls  for  Him,  however  feeble  and  poor  our 
attempts  are,  are  the  only  real  incentives  to  do  Church  work.'  " 

II.  The  questions  were  framed  to  reveal  the  position 
of  the  Younger  Women  towards  Conventional  Standards 
in  Religion,  and  the  answers  suggest  that  the  spirit  of 
revolt  is  prevalent. 

''  Many  of  the  papers  say  that  '  the  Church  seems  to  accept 
barriers  and  does  not  try  to  break  them  down,'  and  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  which  is  so  strong  to-day 
in  other  circles  makes  them  wonder  at  the  seeming  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Church.  Also  it  is  said  that  '  its  teaching  is 
so  unlike  Christ  Who  established  no  mere  code  of  morals  to 
which  all  must  blindly  adhere,  but  founded  a  universal  religion 
in  all  its  simplicity  and  freedom  ;  '  and  '  that  people  who  return 
now  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  and  who  try  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  looked  on  as  cranks, 
and  we  sit  down  contented  with  the  second-best.'  It  is 
obvious  that  such  girls  hesitate  to  cling  to  convention  if  it  is 
only  the  husk  which  holds  no  grain,  and  therefore  often  give 
up  adherence  to  principles  not  understood  by  them.  '  The 
Church  to  them  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  big 
movements  or  difficulties  in  the  world,  and  the  members  of  it 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  seem,  far  too  frequently, 
to  be  blind  to  the  needs  of  others.'  " 

III.  The  objection  among  girls  to  what  is  called 
Church  Work  is  the  subject  of  definite  inquiry,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  these  answers 
are  lacking  in  depth.     But,  passing  over  the  super 
ficial  reasons  that  are  given,  we  arrive  at  one  which 
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embodies  an  important  truth  :  "  The  status  of  the 
Church  worker  is  too  low."  "  Work  is  very  often 
given  to  those  who  have  no  qualifications  for  it.  .  .  . 
For  almost  any  other  kind  of  work  training  would  be 
demanded,  and  would  be  available." 

It  is  obvious  that  no  work  can  have  a  high  standard 
unless  efficiency  is  demanded  of  the  workers,  and 
without  a  high  standard  enthusiasm  disappears  and 
work  becomes  drudgery.  There  is  close  connexion 
between  this  third  division  of  questions  and  the  fourth 
which  is  concerned  with  the  instruction  and  help 
offered  by  the  clergy,  and  one  of  the  comments  elicited 
applies  to  both  sections  : 

"  Religion  as  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  Church  of  England 
appears  dull  and  unheroic,  and  the  inner  life  of  joy  is 
obscured  by  what  is  conventional  and  stereotyped. 

"It  is  held  that  to  awaken  and  capture  enthusiasm  there 
must  be  the  sense  of  a  great  cause,  and  a  conception  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  claims  the  loyalty  of 
its  members  and  their  readiness  for  higher  service  and  adven 
ture.  The  heroic  demand  is  constantly  made  in  national 
life ;  girls  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Church  service  and  sermons." 

The  element  of  superficial  criticism  in  all  generaliza 
tion  does  not  deprive  these  opinions  of  their  weight 
and  importance,  and  it  is  not  only  the  Younger  Women 
but  a  vast  host  of  voluntary  workers  of  all  ages 
who  are  represented  in  the  statement  of  them.  The 
whole  subject  demands  serious  consideration.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  probabilities  of  the  future  in  time  of 
peace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  will  still 
have  need  of  personal  service  and  that  very  many  who 
responded  to  the  call  of  war  will  be  ready  to  offer  it, 
but  in  value  and  in  permanence  their  offering  will 
depend  on  the  spirit  that  engenders  it. 
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The  majority  of  educated  women  have  within  them, 
potentially,  the  sense  of  Vocation.  To  those  who  use 
the  term  in  its  narrow  sense  this  may  seem  a  bold 
assertion,  but  the  failure  to  recognize  the  call  of  God 
in  the  life  that  circumstances  have  forced  upon  her 
is  the  root  of  restlessness  in  many  women ;  and,  for 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  choice  in  the  em 
ployment  of  their  energies,  an  awakening  to  the  very 
simple  truth  that  God  is  the  Object  of  all  worthy 
service  would  transform  drudgery  into  enjoyment. 
We  are  told  in  the  Report  on  them  that  our  Younger 
Women  are  longing  for  a  call  on  "  all  the  ardour, 
adventure  and  romance  that  they  know  they  are 
capable  of  expressing."  No  call  will  really  satisfy 
that  longing  save  that  of  their  vocation  :  the  call  of 
God  to  the  individual.  This  idea  is  embodied  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  paragraphs  of  the  Report : 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Church  needs  to  capture, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  War,  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour 
of  the  girls  who  are  so  ably  serving  humanity  and  the  State, 
and  to  give  them  a  real  motive  for  further  service.  High 
demands  should  be  made  on  them,  not  on  their  hearts  only, 
but  on  their  brains  and  awakened  thought ;  practical  common 
sense  should  be  appealed  to.  They  need  to  serve  God  now, 
in  hospital,  canteen,  munition  factory,  so  that  whatever  is 
demanded  of  them  later  on  will  be  but  a  continuation  of 
their  present  service." 

The  picture  is  an  inspiring  one  ;  the  idea  of  war-time 
effort  being  merged  smoothly  in  the  peaceful  service 
of  the  State,  because  both  were  equally  an  offering  to 
God,  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination  ;  but, 
when  we  bring  it  into  relation  (i)  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  voluntary  labour  ;  (ii)  with  the  position 
of  the  Church  towards  the  voluntary  worker,  the 
realization  of  the  idea  appears,  to  say  the  least,  hard 
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of  attainment.  So  long  as  the  Church  maintains  the 
definition  of  the  limits  of  Church  work  as  they  are 
accepted  at  the  present  time,  she  cannot  hope  to 
capture  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  the  vast  host 
of  those  who  now  give  willing  service  to  the  State. 
In  the  wide  field  of  social  service  that  is  now  under 
State-control  many  an  eager  worker  will  find  the  place 
for  which  her  gifts  have  fitted  her  (her  true  vocation), 
but,  though  she  may  be  a  faithful  Churchwoman, 
she  will  find  no  recognition  of  her  service  as  being 
service  to  the  Church. 

This  question  of  the  limits  of  Church  work  has  been 
too  long  neglected  ;  it  is  of  infinite  importance  not  only 
to  women-workers  but  to  the  Church  herself.  If 
the  work  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  great  cities, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  purely  secular,  was  claimed 
by  women  who  would  be  supported  through  its  dis 
appointments  by  their  privilege  as  Catholics,  and 
could  turn  from  the  turmoil  of  committees  to  prayer 
and  silence,  the  spiritual  indifference  and  irreligion 
now  so  disastrously  prevalent  among  the  objects  of 
their  care  would  be  continually  challenged.  Warm 
friendships  often  grow  up  between  visitor  and  visited, 
even  when  the  reason  of  their  first  introduction  was  one 
of  those  "  inquiries  "  sometimes  resented  as  intrusive  ; 
and  the  woman  who  knows  the  value  of  her  own  inherit 
ance  may  have  many  opportunities  of  helping  others  to 
their  share  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  secular  worker  from 
another  region,  though  she  be  the  most  convinced 
Churchwoman,  must  be  prepared  for  the  indifference, 
and  often  for  the  scarcely  veiled  hostility,  of  the  priest 
to  whose  parish  her  labours  call  her.  A  variety  of 
reasons  may  be  accountable  for  this  lamentable  situa- 
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tion,  one  of  the  most  potent,  probably,  being  the  diffi 
culty  of  adjusting  parochial  interests  to  the  rapid 
changes  in  State  organization,  while  the  tendency  to 
self-assertion  which  is  apt  to  be  connected  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  voluntary  worker  should  not  be  over 
looked.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  it  may  be  the  situa 
tion  is  a  false  one,  and  the  failure  it  implies  goes  deeper 
even  than  the  failure  of  mutual  charity.  If  work, 
undertaken  by  a  Communicant  in  the  true  spirit  of 
service,  cannot  be  recognized  as  work  for  the  further 
ance  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  therefore  Church  work, 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  position  of 
the  Church's  representatives  towards  the  present 
generation  and  its  needs. 

"  The  status  of  the  Church  worker  is  too  low/* 
is  the  cry  of  the  Younger  Women.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  standard  of  work  which  the  Church  is  setting  is 
too  low  also  ?  Would  it  indeed  be  possible  for  the 
standard  that  is  to  inspire  the  worker  of  the  future  to 
be  set  too  high  ?  Imagination  is  the  most  indispensable 
of  gifts  for  those  who  would  work  among  their  fellows, 
but  its  possessor  is  not  likely  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
"  the  second-best."  The  highest  ideals,  the  most 
searching  claims,  are  those  which  find  the  worthiest 
response.  We  are  needing  in  this  moment  of  transition 
to  be  awakened  to  the  realization  of  the  Supernatural. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  will  satisfy  :  and  if  this  could 
be  vividly  awakened  so  that  constant  personal  experi 
ence  took  the  place  of  vague  intellectual  belief,  the 
barriers  between  the  worker  and  the  Church  must 
collapse. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  Paris,  two  or  three 
persons  met  together  to  discuss  the  failure  of  the 
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Church  in  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  time.  From 
that  meeting  there  sprang,  by  a  process  of  very  rapid 
growth,  a  Society  which,  for  thirty  years,  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Its  aims  were,  first  and  foremost :  to  promote  and 
safeguard  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  then 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  contributing  and 
applying  various  forms  of  relief ;  to  protect  the  weak  in 
all  cases  of  oppression ;  and  under  all  conditions  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  social  and  of  business 
life.  It  was  a  secret  society,  the  ordinary  world  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  for  thirty  years  it 
used  its  silent  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
became  known  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  it  was  sup 
pressed,  but  other  societies  had  sprung  up  to  carry 
on  its  message,  and  the  immense  need  which  had  called 
it  into  being  was  fulfilled.  There  is  a  clear  connexion 
between  that  incident  of  long  past  history  and  the 
difficulties  of  to-day.  The  founders  of  the  Society 
intended  it  to  perform  tasks  which  seemed  impossible 
and  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  large 
number  of  devoted  members ;  with  this  in  view  they 
set  its  standard  very  high  and  made  the  conditions  of 
membership  very  exacting.  They  were  justified  by 
the  result.  But  it  was  not  merely  to  the  instincts  of 
charity  and  justice  they  appealed :  their  external 
rule  was  "to  do  as  much  good  and  prevent  as  much 
evil  as  came  within  their  reach,"  but  their  inward 
motive  was  to  be  the  honour  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  absolute  secrecy  in  which  their 
service  was  enveloped  was  supposed  to  be  adopted  in 
imitation  of  His  hidden  Presence  among  men.  The 
Society  named  itself  the  Company  of  the  Blessed 
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Sacrament ;  it  was  continually  active  and  there  is  no 
record  of  disaffection  among  its  lay-members. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  The  experience  of  French 
men  of  another  period  is  applicable  to  the  English 
women  of  to-day.  To  elicit  devoted  service  mind 
and  imagination  must  be  fired  to  the  highest  effort  of 
which  they  are  capable.  If  the  spiritual  faculties  are 
once  awakened  their  response  will  be  in  ratio  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  parallel  does  not  bear 
pressing,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the 
opinions  of  twentieth-century  England  and  of  the 
France  of  Louis  Treize,  and  oaths  of  secrecy  seem  to  us 
to-day  to  savour  of  the  melodramatic  and  the  absurd. 
Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  among  the  many  guilds 
and  associations  already  existing  there  is  room  for  yet 
another,  simple  in  outward  form  but  rooted  in  the 
hidden  life  of  every  one  of  its  members,  whose  object 
should  be  to  emphasize  the  unity  between  social 
work  and  a  spiritual  religion,  whose  members  should 
be  outwardly  engaged  in  some  form  of  service  to  the 
State,  but  should  be  bound  by  a  secret  pledge  to  con 
stant  consecration  of  their  service.  Then,  whether 
in  London  they  journeyed  from  west  to  east,  or  in 
the  provinces  came  in  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
one  result  of  their  membership,  practical  as  well  as 
spiritual  in  effect,  should  be  that  it  secured  from  the 
priest  into  whose  parish  duty  called  them,  a  tacit  recog 
nition  of  their  status,  actual  although  hidden,  as 
fellow  workers  with  himself. 

The  haphazard  methods  which  are  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage  are  not  in  favour  of  deliberate  adjust 
ments  of  this  nature.  Yet,  for  lack  of  them,  work 
that  in  the  hands  of  Churchwomen  might  be  used 
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for  the  glory  of  God  lapses  to  a  far  lower  level,  and 
workers  whose  labours  would  be  strengthened  and 
uplifted  by  a  sense  of  community  with  others  as  ser 
vants  of  the  Church  are  left  in  isolation.  And  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  immense  and  ever-widening 
fields  of  labour  should  not  receive  a  hidden  consecra 
tion.  To  some  minds,  even  in  these  days,  the  place 
of  women  appears  to  be  in  a  sphere  of  hidden  influence, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  by  the  quiet  doing  of  secular 
tasks,  which  in  themselves  have  little  glamour  for  the 
religious  mind,  women  are  destined  to  fulfil  a  part  of 
their  mission  in  the  Church. 

In  actual  fact  the  power  which  at  this  moment  lies 
within  the  reach  of  Churchwomen  is  limitless,  while 
the  waste  of  it  has  long  been  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
In  every  part  of  England  and  in  all  the  social  grades 
are  the  people  who  miss  all  that  the  Catholic  Faith 
could  give  them  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  it.  Many  of 
them  will  not  listen  to  the  deliberate  presentation  of  it 
and  are  reached  only  by  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Companions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whose  vast 
influence  depended  on  the  secrecy  of  their  aim  and  the 
completeness  of  their  self-dedication.  When  we  con 
sider  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  women  in  voluntary 
work,  it  becomes  clear  that,  if  as  an  object  they  could 
set  the  glory  of  God  in  place  of  the  accomplishment 
of  an  individual  purpose,  and  could  make  the  extension 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  their  hidden  intention  in  all  that 
varied  intercourse  with  others  which  makes  up  the 
life  of  modern  women,  there  would  cease  to  be  ground 
for  controversy  over  their  place  and  value  in  the 
Church. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
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neglected  opportunities  any  among  us  should  arise 
to  demand  a  new  field  of  service  for  themselves  and  for 
their  sisters.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Church  in  England  sent  out  her  special 
call  on  the  loyal  and  loving  service  of  her  children 
there  should  have  been  Englishwomen  whose  response 
was  an  assault  on  the  sacredness  of  her  teaching  and 
traditions.  Yet  the  claim  to  the  ministry  of  preaching 
(we  cannot  touch  the  further  and  more  intolerable 
pretension)  involves  a  confession  of  failure ;  for  a 
woman's  rightful  place  in  the  Church  is  so  important 
that,  if  she  realized  and  fulfilled  it,  it  would  suffice  her  ; 
and  so  it  may  be  that  even  by  such  devious  ways  as 
this  we  are  being  led  to  repentance  and  amendment. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  if,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Companions  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment,  there  was  a  special  and  recognized  consecration 
for  secular  workers,  they  would  be  pledged  to  the  con 
stant  renewal  and  vitalizing  of  their  sense  of  consecra 
tion.  The  life  of  Christian  service  cannot  be  lived 
in  a  perpetual  hurry ;  as  we  are  reminded  in  a  recent 
well-known  treatise x  "  thought  is  the  necessary  pre 
liminary  to  prayer,"  and  thought,  with  the  prayer 
resulting  from  it,  claims  a  possibility  of  silence.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  these  present  times 
and  of  the  clamour  of  war-workers,  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  for  the  women  of  England  than  that 
they  should  learn  to  use  and  to  demand  some  measure 
of  silence  for  themselves.  If  it  should  be  that  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  them  new  possibilities  for  the 
highest  employment  of  their  powers,  it  will  hold  also 
a  demand  for  personal  consecration  more  searching 
1  Rev.  W.  T.  Carey  on  Prayer. 
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than  they  have  ever  known.  And  neither  freedom, 
nor  recognition,  nor  leadership  will  have  power  to 
raise  the  next  generation  of  women  above  the  failure 
and  dissatisfaction  of  their  predecessors,  unless  they 
will  realize  that  their  true  life  cannot  progress  without 
a  definite  offering  of  time  in  which  all  the  world  is 
shut  away,  and  they  can  seek  to  know  God  and  to 
know  themselves. 
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This  is  a  print  of  the  Papers  on  Women  and  the  Priesthood 
referred  to  in  the  published  correspondence  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley.  No 
alterations  have  been  made  except  the  deletion  of  names, 
otherwise  the  matter  is  printed  just  as  it  was  received. 

July  26,  1916. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

Your  name  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  that  of  a  Church- 
woman  who  might  possibly  be  sympathetic  towards  an 
attempt  which  I  am  making  to  organize  an  informal  Conference 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
priesthood.  I  have  written  to  about  150  people,  and  have 
received  favourable  replies  from  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Miss   Maude  ,    Dr.  Jane  -       — ,  and   Miss   Elizabeth 

have  consented,  among  others,  to  read  papers.     The 

Conference  will  probably  be  held  on  September  18  in  London. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  coming  together  for  prayer  and  discussion 
we  may  be  shown  more  clearly  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  this 
matter. 

Our  feeling  is  that  priesthood  is  a  human  office,  not  at 
all  a  sexual  one,  and  that  since  women  are  human  beings  it  is 
unreasonable  to  refuse  them  an  opportunity  of  holding  it 
merely  because  they  are  women.  I  know  at  least  one  woman 
who  feels  that  she  has  the  vocation  ;  and  this  woman  would 
have  made,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  an  almost  ideal  priest.  The 
weight  of  custom  seems  to  us  to  be  quenching  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  loss  to  the  Church  appears  to  us  lamentable. 
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I  enclose  a  summary  of  the  answers  which  I  have  received. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  you  are  interested. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  MRS. 

DEAR  MADAM, 

I  had  hoped  to  have  completed  long  before  this  the  enclosed 
classification  and  summary  of  the  answers  to  my  letter  referring 
to  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood.  Circumstances, 
however,  have  combined  to  make  the  delay  inevitable.  I  think 
that  the  response  has  been,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  and  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  the  proposed  Conference 
in  the  coming  autumn.  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
London  being  the  most  convenient  centre. 

I  will  now  try  to  find  a  date  which  will  suit  those  who 
have  promised  to  read  papers.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
settled  I  will  send  you  a  provisional  Agenda,  with  particulars 
as  to  place  and  date  of  the  Conference. 

Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  comments 
that  you  may  care  to  make  on  the  summary  of  the  answers, 
and  also  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Should   women   exclusively  be   invited   to   attend   the 

Conference  ? 

(2)  Should  Churchpeople  only  be  invited  ? 

I  think  myself  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  confining 
this  preliminary  Conference  to  Churchpeople  on  the  ground 
that  our  aim  at  so  early  a  stage  should  be  to  find  as  wide  as 
possible  a  basis  of  common  agreement,  which  aim  can  obviously 
be  more  easily  obtained  if  those  of  us  who  meet  together 
may  assume  that  we  are  already  agreed  as  to  certain  funda- 
jjmentals.  (If  this  preliminary  Conference  leaves  us  with  a 
determination  to  persist  in  the  work  which  we  have  begun, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  very  helpful  to  hear,  on  a  subsequent  occa 
sion,  the  views  of  those  who,  while  they  are  in  agreement  with 
us  as  to  the  need  for  the  ministry  of  women,  are,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  outside  the  Church  of  England.) 

If,  however,  the  opposite  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  majority 
of  those  interested,  then  men  or  women  who  are  not  Church- 
people  will,  of  course,  be  welcomed.  I  have  no  wish  to  press 
unduly  my  own  opinion. 

I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  mention  in  the  enclosed  papers 
the  names  of  sympathizers,  but  it  would  be  convenient  to 
do  so  in  future,  and,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  shall 
assume  that  you  will  have  no  objection  to  your  name  being 
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included  in  a  list  to  be  enclosed  with  the  provisional  Agenda. 
(It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  enter,  besides  the  names  on  such 
a  list  the  numbers  by  which  they  are  designated  in  the  accom 
panying  summary.  This  would  enable  any  one  interested 
to  identify  the  letter  of  any  writer.  The  number  would,  of 
course,  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  preferred  her 
letter  to  remain  anonymous.) 

The  following  list  of  books  may  perhaps  prove  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  previous  to  the  Con 
ference  : — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Deaconesses  (Cecilia  Robinson). 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Grace  (Bishop  Wordsworth). 

3.  The  Diaconate  of  Women  (Howson). 

4.  Der  Dienst  der  Frau  in  dem  ersten  J  ahrhunderten  de 

Christlichen  Kirche  (Zscharnack) . 

5.  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice  (edited  by  Sanday). 

6.  Ministerial  Priesthood  (Moberly). 

7.  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  (Gore). 

8.  The  Christian  Ministry  (T.  M.  Lindsay). 

9.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Schaff). 

10.  Histoire  ancienne  de  I'eglise  (Duchesne). 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signature  cut  out). 


SUMMARY    OF    ANSWERS    TO    CIRCULAR    LETTER 

Class  A 
UNFAVOURABLE. 

4i.  Is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  putting  forward  of  the 
claim,  thinking  it  premature  and  calculated  to  alienate  many 
who  are  now  sympathetic  towards  the  Suffrage  movement. 
To  enfranchised  women  other  openings  would  come  naturally. 
Women  should  take  their  place  as  an  active  part  of  the  laity. 
Freedom  to  enter  the  ministry  would  have  no  effect  on  "  Free- 
thinking  women." 

2.  Thinks  the  limitation  not  an  accidental  but  an  essential 
part  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

3.  Says  that  Priesthood  is  a  vocation  and  an  absolutely 
arbitrary  act  of  God.     Only  some  men  are  called,  and  if  it  is 
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a  hardship  for  a  woman  not  to  be  called,  it  is  an  even  greater 
hardship  for  the  men  who  are  not  called,  for  women  have 
their  own-great  vocation.  But  it  is  no  hardship.  We  are  all 
ordained  priests  at  our  Confirmation  and  receive  then  the 
power  to  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
Ordained  or  official  priests  must  be  men  because  they  must 
be  ready  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  at  any  moment. 
Women  cannot  because  of  their  potential  motherhood.  The 
Church  is  wise  to  keep  the  sexes  apart  in  connexion  with  the 
most  holy  things  because  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
and  the  appalling  scandals  which  might  arise.  Finally,  only 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  could  authorize  such  a  change,  and 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  out  of  the  question  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

4.  Objects  that  "  there  was  no  woman  among  the  Apostles/' 

5.  Says  "  Our  Lord  never  contemplated  it ;    it  would  do 
much  harm  to  the  Church." 

6.  Says  "  the  first  principle  of  Catholicism  is  submission 
to  authority.     I  have  never  coveted  priesthood  for  myself  nor 
have  I  ever  met  any  woman  whom  I  could  for  one  moment 
have  tolerated  in  such  an  office. 

7.  Says  "  the  time  is  not  ripe.     We  had  better  work  for 
the  increase  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  and  concentrate  our 
energies  upon  Church  Councils." 

8.  Says  "  from  time  immemorial  the  emotional  side  of  a 
woman's  nature  has  been  zealously  and  artificially  cultivated 
and  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  religion.     Therefore  it 
would  be  as  weh1  not  to  place  a  woman  yet  in  a  position  where 
too  much  fervour  is  needed  with  a  purely  emotional  basis. 
Balance  and  judgment  are  more  needed  which  the  sterner  (?) 
professions  offer.     Priesthood  is  one  of  the  badly  paid  pro 
fessions  of  men  :  open  rather  the  well  paid  walks  of  life  to 

women To  be  really  in  earnest  a  woman  must  study 

the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     Could  she  take  this  position  on  a 
basis  of  common  sense,  or  would  it  be  merely  a  doctrine  of 
"  Faith "   and  emotion  ?     The  Church  does  not  want   the 
weakness  of  some  women  but  the  stronger  thinkers.     And 
would  she  get  them  ?     I  think  not." 

9.  Says  "  the  time  is  not  ripe.  .  .      It  would  hinder  suf- 
fragism.     Work  is  needed  in  regard  to  Church  Councils." 

10.  Says  "  the  Priesthood  was  intended  by  Our  Lord  for 
men  alone." 

The  remaining  seven  give' no  reasons  for  their  opposition. 
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CLASS    B 
INTERESTED  BUT  NOT  CONVINCED. 

1.  "  The  order  of  deaconesses  furnishes  ample  scope   for 
the  energies  of  those  who  are  able  to  consecrate  their  lives 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Church.     What  we  want  far 
more  is  an  accredited  order  of  laywomen  to  whom  the  religious 
education  of  children  and  of  older  girls,  including  the  prepara 
tion   for  Confirmation,  might    be   entrusted,    without   their 
being  made  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  such  work  under  the 
supervision  of  an  inexperienced  curate." 

2.  "I  feel  that  the  idea  of  removing  the  sex  barrier  to  the 
priesthood  is  enormously  revolutionary.     At  the  same  time,  as 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  Women's  Movement,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  idea  that  that  is  one  of  the  logical  out 
comes  of  it." 

3.  "I  have  a  prejudice  or  conviction  in  favour  of  a  celibate 
clergy.     Some  such  feeling  as  this  in  favour  of  a  reform  of 
existing  conditions  prevents  me  from  wishing  to  consider  in 
its  practical  aspects  the  admission  of  women  to  the  priesthood. 
From  an  ideal  standpoint  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
your  letter,   but  the  practical  difficulties  just  now  obscure 
for  me  the  ideal  standpoint." 

4.  "I  see  no  logical  reason  against  it ;    but  I  do  see  very 
grave  practical  objections  to  a  mixed  priesthood  of  men  and 
women  in  the  present  state  of  society." 

5.  "  Our  Lord  was  not  a  woman,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  be  everything  that  a  man  may  be. 
His  Mother  was  a  woman,  and  motherhood  is  the  supreme 
vocation  of  women :  possibly  the  priesthood  is  the  supreme 
vocation  of  man.     There  was  no  woman  Apostle.  .  .  .  2,000 

years  of  history  count  for  something Surely  there  are 

reasons  behind  these  things  ?  " 

6.  "  I  think  people  who  leave  the  Church  on  account  of 
this  sex  limitation  cannot  have  a  very  deep  love  or  under 
standing  of  the  Church,  for  where  else  can  they  go  ?     If  any 
step  at  all  should  be  taken,  surely  it  would  first  be  to  apply 
for  women  to  be  lay  preachers." 

7.  "I  cannot  answer  any  other  questions  in  the  affirmative 
except  C." 

8.  "I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  prejudice  against  women 
entering  the  ministry  at  present  for  the  movement  to  succeed, 
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and  it  may  retard  the  enfranchisement  question.  If  only 
women  were  recognized  as  citizens,  I  think  their  entering 
into  fuller  professional  life  would  follow  in  time  and  more 
naturally.  The  Clergy,  too,  are  upholding  a  better  standard 
of  good  living  and  self-denial  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
that  (sic)  I  am  afraid  popular  feeling  would  be  very  strong 
against  women  wanting  to  share  their  duties  at  present." 

9.  "  My  sentiments  are  against  it ;    but  my  reason  makes 
me  think  it  ought  to  be." 

10.  "I  should  much  like  to  attend  a  Conference,  for  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  are  very  hazy." 

11.  "I  should  like  to  attend  a  Conference." 

12.  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  inherent  bar  that  should  exclude 
women  from  the  priesthood  for  all  time,  but  I  am  decidedly 
averse  to  any  movement  to  that  end  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  following  reasons  among  others  : 

"  (i.)  Such  a  movement  could  only  be  justified  if  it 
came  in  response  to  a  felt  need.  I  do  not  think  that  need 
is  at  present  felt.  It  must  be  felt  by  the  Church  at  large 
and  not  only  by  the  women  who  may  desire  the  privilege  ; 

"  (ii.)  It  would  be,  in  my  mind,  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Church  (not  to  say  the  Roman) , 
'.  of  which  there  is  at  least  a  vision  ; 

"  (iii.)  It  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  deaconess 
movement  within  the  Church  if  it  were  thought  that  the 
diaconate  of  women  was  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
priesthood.  We  have  not  yet  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
many,  clergy  and  others,  to  the  ordination  of  women  to 
the  diaconate.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  priesthood  for 
i  women  were  openly  talked  of  it  would  raise  an  opposition 
to  the  ordination  of  women  which  would  put  back  the  dea 
coness  movement  many  years,  and  imperil  what  we  already 
have.  The  practical  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  dia 
conate  of  women  by  influencing  women  of  education  and 
ability  to  become  deaconesses,  and  by  securing  wider 
recognition  of  their  ministry,  which  might  be  made  more 
distinctive,  e.g.  in  the  early  Church  women  deacons  admin 
istered  the  Chalice.  In  the  Mission  Field  it  might  be  of 
very  real  use  if  deaconesses  were  permitted  to  do  this,  and 
perhaps  administer  the  reserved  Sacrament." 
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CLASS  C 
FAVOURABLE,  BUT  WILL  TAKE  NO  ACTION. 

The  fifteen  who  make  up  this  class  feel  that  they  must 
refrain  from  action  until  the  Parliamentary  vote  is  won.  One 
writer  adds  :  "I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  really 
gain  in  influence  or  help  the  Church  by  attempting  to  become 
'  clergy.'  My  own  impression  is  that  the  most  hopeful  reli 
gious  movements  of  the  present  day  are  those  which  are 
mainly  lay." 

CLASS  D 
FAVOURABLE,  BUT  NOT  CHURCH  WOMEN. 

The  eleven  members  of  this  class  are  either  Agnostics, 
Quakers,  Romans,  or  Nonconformists. 

CLASS  E 
FAVOURABLE. 

1.  "I  believe  that  any  feeling  I  have  against  it  is  merely 
due  to   unreasonable   prejudice   against   anything   so   revo 
lutionary." 

2.  "I  think  the  more  the  secession  of  valuable  women  from 
the  Church  is  brought  home  to  the  leaders  the  better.  .  .  . 
My  own  ideas  as  to  the  admission  of  women  to  offices  of  deacon 
and  priest  are  perfectly  clear.     I  would  have  them  neither 
deacon  nor  priest,   but  ordained  to  hold  a  position  in  the 
Church  which  would  be  a  modification  of  the  office  of  deacon 
and  priest,  and  which  could  best  be  described  as  that  of  a 
deaconess.     They  would  be  qualified  to  hold  services  and  to 
preach,  but  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  hold  fast 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession  passing  through  a 
male  priesthood,  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  deaconesses  should 
administer   any   of   the   sacraments.     This   is   the   thing   to 
which  in  my  opinion  sex  is  a  bar.     I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that   the  introduction   of  women  into  the  Church  and  its 
services  publicly  in  this  capacity  would  do  untold  good." 

3.  "It  is  an  ideal  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  very 
carefully  ;    it  would  be  quite  as  possible  to  alienate  Church- 
people  by  urging  such  an  ideal  in  a  proud  unchristian  spirit 
as  it  is  now  by  ignoring  women's  spiritual  equality  with  men." 
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4.  "I  am  in  complete  sympathy  and  agreement." 

5.  "I  am  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  your  object,  but 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  a  little  longer  before 
forming  any  society." 

6.  "  I  wholly  agree  that  the  sex  bar  should  be  removed, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  ;   otherwise  I  think  there  will  be  no 
salvation  for  the  Church  or  the  country  either." 

7  and  8.  Answer  the  questions  in  the  affirmative  without 
comment. 

9.  "  My  feeling  is  that  the  admission  of  women  would  be 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  Church.     Some  women  speakers 
and  preachers  have  a  wonderful  influence  over  men,  as  men 
have  over  women.     Is  it  not  possible  that  among  other  good 
results,   the   disproportions   between   women   and   men   wor 
shippers   in   our   churches   might   be   rectified  ?     I   am   only 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  tactful  moment  to  begin  to  agitate. 
The  clergy  are  coming  forward  warmly,  and  often  with  the 
disapproval   of   their   parishioners,    to   champion    us   in    our 
fight  for  the  vote.     Until  their  support  is  more  widely  and 
strongly  established  would   it  be  wise  to  introduce  a  new 
demand  which  might  frighten  some  of  them  from  the  Women's 
Movement  altogether  ?     There  would,  however,  be  no  harm 
in  preliminary  study  and  conferences." 

10.  "  I  do  not  on  the  whole  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  to  press   this.     A   '  secret ' 
society  cannot  do  much  good  and  a  society  which  was  pressed 
publicly  would,  I  think,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  at  the  present 
juncture.     The  only  kind  of  organization  which  I  think  would 
be  of  use  would  be  one  which  would  promote  the  study  of 
the  position  of  women  in  the  Church,  and  of  further  possi 
bilities,  especially  in  regard  to  missionary  work.     The  past 
and  present  position  of  deaconesses  would  of  course  be  a  fore 
most  subject  of  study.     It  seems  to  me  that  progress  in  the 
matter  can  only  come  on  the  lines  of  evolution,  and  that  the 
surest  path  of  progress  is  probably  along  the  lines  of  a  develop 
ment  of  the  diaconate  among  women.     Here  the  historical 
basis  is  so  sure  and  the  ground  already  won  so  secure  that  it 
would  not  only  be  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  the  experi 
ence  gained  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value." 

11.  "I  am  entirely  with  you  in  your  desire  to  see  women 
priests.     But  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  we  should  get  the 
vote  first.   ...  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  influence  of  women 
would  make  an  enormous  difference  to  the  life  of  the  Church." 

12.  "  It  is  such  a  tremendous  fact  that  our  Lord  on  each 
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occasion  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  Christian  faith 
chose  a  woman  to  be  the  messenger.  Therefore  we  seem  to 
have  His  sanction.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe  ;  that  at  present  we  should  shock  many 
earnest-minded  women,  more  than  we  should  win  over.  .  .  . 
One  stumbling  block  to  me  is  that  until  the  Catholic  Church 
is  once  more  united  and  we  can  have  our  restored  Council  of 
the  whole  undivided  Christendom,  I  don't  see  where  we  can 
get  valid  orders.  ...  I  do  deplore  and  recognize  that  we 
women  are  getting  dissatisfied  with  many  things  in  the 
Church,  and  if  one  could  see  one's  way  to  stop,  as  you  say, 
the  leakage,  I  should  wish  to  help.  But  first  of  all,  surely  we 
must  get  our  rights  as  laity,  and  at  present  so  far  as  Church 
government  goes  we  are  outsiders.  .  .  .  We  Anglicans  are 
a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  a  sect  to  do  what 
pleases  ourselves,  apart  from  the  whole  undivided  Church, 
whose  (Ecumenical  Councils  were  binding  on  all.  If  Anglicans 
had  an  ordained  women  priesthood  they  would  be  eligible  to 
be  Bishops  and  to  ordain  in  their  turn  both  men  and  women. 
Would  our  orders  be  considered  Apostolic  and  valid  without 
the  sanction  of  an  GEcumenical  Council  of  the  undivided 
Church  ?  .  .  .  The  first  woman  Bishop  would  be  a  marked 
break  in  the  continuity.  I  am  honestly  puzzled  as  to  what 
effect  it  would  have.  The  Eastern  Church  is  so  much  nearer 
to  us  than  Rome  ;  would  they  accept  the  validity  of  our 
orders  under  these  conditions  ?  " 

13.  "  My  feeling  is  that  the  time  is  not  ripe   for   making 
any  kind  of  claim.     The  situation  is  so  tense,  and  the  matters 
involved  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  to  advance  any  claims  at 
present  would  be  to  invite  a  violent  opposition  and  add  one 
more  entanglement  to  the  confused  thinking  of  the  public. 
But  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  study  of  this  question,  that  we 
may  know  exactly  what  it  is  we  are  aiming  at." 

14.  "I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  your  scheme." 

15.  "I  should  like  to  see  priestesses   and   women   bishops 
in  due  course  ;   but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  sure  of  the  diaconate.     Since  we  have  working  in  the 
English    Church    a    large    number    of    episcopally-ordained 
deaconesses,  ought  not  the  new  movement  to  originate  with 
them,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  with  their  co-operation  ?  -  This 
would  give  the  movement  a  much  sounder  basis  than  it  would 
have  if  it  were  founded  on  a  few  isolated  experiments  in 
training  women  for  the  Holy  Orders  de  novo.     I  think  that  our 
ordained    deaconesses   should   ascertain   whether   they   have 
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been  admitted  to  the  diaconate  or  not.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  this,  they  should  ask  to  be  re-ordained  with  the  form 
regularly  used  for  the  ordering  of  deacons.  In  any  case  the 
form  used  for  men  and  women  should  surely  be  the  same  in 
future.  Then  the  training  of  deaconesses  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  fit  them  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  diaconate, 
including  such  preparation  as  will  put  them  in  a  position  to 
ask  for  the  priest's  orders  when  the  time  comes.  But  obvi 
ously  if  these  are  our  aims,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  diocesan  deaconesses,  and  speci 
ally  the  head  deaconesses  who  have  charge  of  the  training. 
If  they  could  be  induced  to  approach  the  Bishops,  they  would, 
I  think,  be  much  more  likely  to  get  a  hearing  than  any  number 
of  unordained  women.  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will 
from  the  first  secure  the  co-operation  not  only  of  Churchwomen, 
but  also  of  Churchmen,  specially  of  some  priests  if  possible. 
The  Conference  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  very  much  more 
effective  and  influential  if  not  confined  to  one  sex." 

i6A  and  i6s.  "As  you  suggest,  there  is  a  strong  current 
setting  away  from  the  Church  and  clericalism  in  which  most, 
or  at  any  rate  a  great  many,  of  the  thoughtful  and  progressive 
women  may  be  found  now.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  is  not 
now  what  it  would  be  if  the  saner  and  more  vital  influences 
of  womanhood  were  directing  it.  But  as  it  stands  at  present 
there  is  little  in  it  or  in  its  philosophy  or  modes  of  operation  to 
attract  us.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  women  have  first  to 
meet  men  on  their  own  plane  and  demonstrate  to  them  their 
capacity  to  '  play  the  game  '  in  the  masculine  fashion  before 
they  can  get  the  men  to  accept  the  changes  their  womenhood 
would  initiate." 

17.  "I  am  quite  in  favour  of  women  being  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  because  I  think  women  have  gifts  for  that  work 
which  would  supplement  and  inspire  the  work  of  men.     As 
long  as  women  are  admitted  as  deaconesses  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  higher  office  should  be  denied  them.  ...  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  step  will  bring  back  '  freethinking  '  women 
or  even  serve  to  make  others  less  bitter.     I  think  the  question 
might  very  well  be  linked  up  with  the  Spiritual  Militancy 
League.  ...  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  scatter  our  forces.   .  .   . 
Union  is  more  wanted  at  this  time  than  anything  else,  especi 
ally  among  the  women's  part  of  our  movement.     I  think 
we  want  also  to  be  more  loyal  to  our  Church.      It  will  be  by 
living  in  the  Church  and  fighting  prejudice  that  we  shall  win." 

1 8.  "I   am   deeply  interested  in   your  proposals.     But  I 
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should  be  anxious  to  go  exceedingly  slowly  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 
I  should  like  the  subject  to  be  studied  very  carefully  before 
any  society  to  take  action  is  formed.  ...  I  do  think  it  is 
time  some  of  us  made  a  beginning  about  this." 

19.  "  I  most  warmly  approve  of  all  your  suggestions." 

20.  "I   think   your  suggestions   are   excellent,    and   I   do 
sincerely   feel   that   unless   something   is   done   the   Catholic 
Church  will  lose  its  hold  for  ever  upon  women." 

21.  "I  am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  your  suggestion." 

22.  "  Your   letter  appeals   to   me   very  strongly.     It   ex 
presses   thoughts   and   convictions   which   have   become   in 
creasingly  definite  and  persistent  during  the  last  few  years 
with  me  ;   but  I  have  so  seldom  found  any  one  to  share  them 
that  I  have  been  inclined  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  any 
definite  movement  for  the  present." 

23.  "  Your  letter  interests  me  extremely.     The  position 
of  women  in  the  Church  is  one  which  I  feel  very  keenly.     It 
is  not  merely  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  taking  part  in  the 
ministry,  but  women  do  not  in  any  complete  sense  seem  to 
form  part  of  the  laity.     The  Church  has  no  use  for  educated 
women,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone.  .  .  . 
It  would  certainly  have  seemed  to  me  that,  having  regard  to 
the  strong  clerical  opposition  which  such  a  proposal  must 
arouse,  it  might  be  better  to  try  first  to  secure  recognition  as 
members  of  the  laity.     Until  it  is  realized  that  women  should 
be  represented  on  Diocesan  Conferences,  etc.,  one  can  hardly 
hope  to  be  represented  in  the  priesthood." 

24.  "I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not  keep 
silent  on  such  a  matter,  but  I  feel  that  all  our  energies  should 
first  be  given  to  the  winning  of  the  vote.  .  .  .     The  struggle 
for  entrance  into  the  priesthood  will  be  hard  and  prolonged. 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  enter  into  that  fight  armed  with  the 
weapon  of  the  vote.     In  the  meantime,  we  can  well  discuss 
the  subject." 

25.  "I  am  indeed  in  sympathy.  ...  I  feel  the  Church 
has  lost  a  great  deal  by  limiting  the  priesthood  to  one  sex.     I 
feel  that  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect  both  on  men  and  women. 
It  tends  to  increase  pride  and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  men 
and  false  humility  on  the  part  of  women." 

26.  "  Certainly  I  am  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  priesthood.     It  comes  under  the  general   principles 
that  women  should  be  freed  from  all  artificial  restrictions  and 
free  to  serve  God  and  their  generation  according  to  the  gifts  He 
bestows  on  each.  .  .  .  But^I  do  not  think  that  the  time  will 
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be  ripe  for  this  momentous  change  until  two  generations  after 
the  vote  has  been  won  and  after  the  Church  has  been  dis 
established.  This  change  is  to  my  mind  not  one  to  be  quar 
relled  over.  I  would  rather  wait  till  opinion  has  changed 
very  much,  as  it  will." 

27.  "  I  am  much  interested  in  your  letter  and  am  in  sym 
pathy  with  your  scheme." 

28.  "  The   really   important   thing   seems    to   me   that   it 
should  be  a  movement  from  within  the  Church.  ...  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  vocation,  and  that  seems  to 
me  the  key-note  of  it." 

29.  "  I  am  sure  there  are  many  women  who  would  make 
excellent  priests  provided  they  could  get  the  necessary  training. 
It  is  absurd  that  women  who  are  allotted   the   high-priestly 
intercessory    office    should    not    be    officially    recognized    as 
members  of  the  priesthood.  You  have  my  since  rest  sympathy. " 

30.  "I  am  very  glad  you  are  thinking  of  stirring  about  in 
the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  sex-bar  to  the  priesthood.  I 
think  your  idea  is  an  excellent  one." 

(59  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent  returned  no  answer.) 
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